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ARTICLE I. 


SKETCH OF A JOURNEY FROM CANTON TO HANKOW 
THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF 
KWANGTUNG, KWANGSI, AND HUNAN, 

‘WITH GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ALBERT 8. BICKMORE, AM. 


Ox the 7th of August 1866, T left Canton in company with 2a 
€.L. Weed, photographer at Hongkong, and Rev. Mr. Nevin of 
Canton, on a journey into the interior. 

Our course, at first, was westward for about sixty miles through 
tho great delta of the Sikiang, whose low, fertile fields spread out, 
widely along the river banks and support a most dense population. 

‘Along the borders of these low lands,grse serrated mountains— 
some peaks atfaining an elevation of fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, the sharp ridges and projecting spurs, coming out in 
strong relief, on account of the scanty vegetation on their sides, 
‘To one who has been journeying in tropical lands, and especially 
among the dense forests of Sumatra, these mountains appear sur- 
prisingly bare; and only the more so, when he considers heeis 
‘but on the verge of the temperate zone. This nakedness appears 
to be a universal characteristic of mountain scenery in China, but 
it is not the fault of the -oil or the climate, for wherever the little 
pines are suffered’ to rise they show a vigorous growth. ‘The 
canse of this universal deficiency in forests, seems to be the fre- 
quency of rebellions that have swept to and fro over the whole 


“Read before the Society February 17th, 1867. = 
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‘empire like a desolating scourge, In a few days, the Chinese 
ean rebuild their low, mud houses, but nature requires years of 
‘continued peace to cover her mountains with forests, and rebellion 
has followed rebellion too quickly for her to accomplish the ever 
Tecurring task; and besides, the people do not care to labour 
much whore there is a probability that outlaws will profit by 
their industry. Yet itis true they do raise some trees in a few 

places; but over the wide area that I have travelled not a tenth 
art of the soil is thus improved that might be, and then the trees 
ago genorally ont down Lefore they attain any sizo; and this in 
districts whose population is numbered by the hundved thousand, 
and noarly all living in houses whose walls are of roud, and their 
rafters and floors the only wood they contain, 

‘Tho old trees occasionally seen in groves around the Buddhist 
temples that only owe their preservation to the superstitions of 
the destroyers, show what splendid timber thousands of hill sides 
in Ohina might yield, 

But in rogard to the low lands ithardly seems possible that th 
could be made to produce more than is raised at present—two fall 
crops being obtained nearly everywhere throughout the empire, 

‘th continued fertility of these lands is due, no doubt, chiefly 
‘Piyo causes: first, the Chineso are careful to save everything 
that can possibly serve for manure, in some places even to the hair 
thoy shave from their hends; and secondly, these low lands aro 
all, or very nearly all, subject to floods, at least once a year, and 
a deposit of fine mud is thus spread over them, just as in the 
valloy of the Nile, 

Following up tho Sikiing through a deep pass in the first 
mountain range we camo to the city of Shauking, where the 
Vicoroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi resided when the Portuguese 
first appeared off the Const, At present it is mostly in ruins and 
its population probably does not exceed 20,000, 

About two miles behind it riso the famous Marble Rocks or 
«Seven Stars,” like dark, sharp needles out of the low green plain. 
‘Mr. Nevin and I measured thom with an Aneroid barometer, and 
found them to range from oné-hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet, above the plain, though they have been reported at nearly 
twice that height. The rock is a highly erystalline limestone, of 
aa dark blue colour on the weathered surfacés, and of a rusty iron 
tinge where large fragments have heen lately detached; the whole 
traversed in every direction with milk-white veins, and completely 
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fissured by joints and seams. They form as striking objects in 
the surrounding plain as the “Little Orphan” does in the waters 
‘of the Yangtse, and also like it, contain groups of little temples 
in the natural niches in their sides. Large temples are ranged 
at their feet, and one which we entered contained in the principal 
hall three images of bronze, six or seven feet high. In another 
room I noticed an idol with six arms. The whole building was 





going rapidly to decay, and it was only after much searching . 


that we succeeded in finding two poor monks preparing a scanty 
‘meal in the refectory—the last place they were willing to desert 
in the whole temple. 

Climbing up a steep, narrow stairway that rises diagonally 
across the face of the precipice, we reached a second temple, 
perched high in a little nook. Along a part of this stairway, a 
rude, heavy chain was fastened to the mountain side, that the 
timid and weary might help themselves onward to the temples 
above; and many must have been the pilgrims that ascended this 
Aiffcult way, if we are to judge from the depth of the places their 
feet have worn in the solid rock. 

‘The entrance to this temple was through a gateway or portal 
‘of loosened bricks, that leans over the precipice and threatens to 
fall with the first person who sets foot within it, and immolate 
him to its heathen God. 

‘The priests informed us that this temple was built. two oen- 
turies ago, when Shauking was a great and flourishing city; 
now, the monks can scarcely beg enough from their poor neigt 
ours to satisfy their immediate necessities and their once splendid 
temples are rapidly becoming heaps of rains. Here, as is fre- 
quently found in masses of limestone, several caves occur. We 
‘entered one of a bell shape. Its oor was mostly covered with 
water and a bridge led us to a platform at the farther end. As 
we were crossing this Stygian stream, we were saluted by a lond, 
fierce barking but no other chara was necessary for uy to safely 
pass the canine guardians than a show of our canes. 

‘Many tablets have been cut in the rock and along a stairway 
{hat brought mo piotnenqe temple, wher the cxre opens to 
‘the sky on the opp. 

During the excursions in i the vicinity of Shauking, both my 
ccompanizns Dooune quite i ou the cuoasive bea tnd at ay 
urgent solicitation concluded to return and let ine continue om 
alone. 
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In the second day from Shauking I came to “Cook's Comb 
Rock,” a huge wall or dyke of limestone, with a crest so jagged 
that the name the Chinese have given it, aconrately describes it, 
Northeast from this in a small plain isa conical hil of the same 
rock, whose whole interior has been washed away, forming a 
much grander cave than the one previously visited in one of the 
“Seven Stars.” All these rocks have the same characters and. 

_ probably belong to the same geological period. 

All the mountains in these regions arescomposed of fine, hard, 
siliious grits, which in some places are compact and linty, i.e: 
(quarts rock or quartzite, in others as soft as sandstone; and bo- 
sides these, of slates that are interstratified with these grits, and 
{in some places are soft clayslates, and in others ax hard as shalés, 
Half a mile below eho lito village of Kok-han on the left bank 
of the Sikiang, just before I reached the boundary of Kwangsi, I 
found these gris and slates resting immediately upon granite in a 
nearly horizontal postion, The granite nt this place was changed 
to gneiss to the depth of a fow inches beneath these overlying: 
sedimentary deposits. 

‘Tyo miles below this village, rises “Ornamental Monumental 

Tt delongs to the lower purt of this series of grits and 

shales, but is composed of a conrse conglomerate, and. perhaps 

te the conglomerates observed noar granite in other parts 
pire, 

Crossing the river at “Cook's Comb Rock” we came toa small 
village and anchored for the night aster a litte gunboat. On - 
consulting my map, I found, “A, farourite resort. for robbers” writ 
ton round the next bend about half mile up the stream; but I 
believed we must be safe with a gunboat so near, and taking euro 
that my revolver was in prime order and thet a heavy sword was 
within my grasp, [lay down determined to sleop, despite a con- 
tinual din of tomtoms, and the most extravagant orying, and 
shrieking, and groaning of some {women eat by, who’ were 
Iamenting the decease of friend or relative. Late Ta the night, 

the watch on the gunboat bogun calling out loudly, then my boy 

- ‘and boatmen joined in, and though f could hear the nove of 

Aoproahing ors tere was 20 rp. 

0 next instant the gunner on te gunboat fied his cannon, 

‘and at once the men in the strange boat all answered in the meek 

est and humblest manner, Our would-be robbers had that time 

nistaken their prey. ‘This is butan illustration of the noises and 
alarms that occurred frequently, all the way to Hankow. 
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‘As wo slowly ascended the river by poling, tracking and suil- 
ing, we stopped several times « day, that I might eollect specimens 


‘of the rocks, and ascertain the dip snd strike of the strata, Ina , 


week, we reached Wuchau, the last missionary station in this 
direction. Here I met Rev. Mr. Graves of Canton and induced 
him to accompany me up the Kweikiang or assia River as far as 
‘Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi. 


It is so dangerous ascending this river on account of robbers, * 


‘that boats only leave Wuchau, when several are ready to go, and 
‘ean Keep together end afford each other mutual assistance in case 
of an attack. As an additional protection the mandarin offered 
tosend along with us a gunboat, but only one policeman appeared 
‘and he carried no arms. 

‘The boats used on this river are quite different from those seen 
‘at Canton. ‘They have flat bottoms and curve up high at the 
Vow and the stern, that the helmsman and aman on the highest 
part forward may’see some distance ahead and avoid the rocks 
‘when they come down with the rapid current. 


‘The principal article carried up the river is salt, and notwith- 


standing our bostmen all agreed not to bring a particle on board, 
they did buy @ considerable quantity and tried to seorete most of 
it in one part of the boat. We very plainly informed them that if 
they left it there, it would gooverboard. ‘They finally—as nearly 
as] could ascertain—bought a permit for a part ofit, and smuggled 
through the rest. This smuggling is so comthon, and so little 
regarded in the light of a erime, that I was repeatedly assured 
‘that the mandarin boats, which are eaprying officials and there- 
fore not liable to be searched, never go up or down any of these 
rivers, without improving every opportunity of evading the cus- 
tom dues. Every day or two we came toa sinall house, with two 
large poles in front bearing large triangular fiags, and there we 
were always obliged to stop and allow the boat to be searched by 
fierce looking fellows, each armed with a long stick pointed with 
iron. 

Asconding this river is but little else than dragging a boat 
up one continued series of rapids, and though ours drew but 
five or six inches it sometimes seemed as if the boatmen would 
not be able to get her along any farther. ‘This shows well the 
shallowness of the stream at this time of the year, and also the 
unfavourable fact that steamers can never be used on the river. 
‘The strength of the current is indicated by the fact that the 
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Doatmen st Wuchau reckon fourteen days to reach Kweilin, and 
four days to return, 

Vor the first hundred miles wo passed only small, scattered 
villages, exch having on the top of the highest hill near it a rude 
fost, where they keep their extra rice and clothing; for every 
village pillages on every other village, and on the boats that puss 
it, whenever they dare, ‘These fortified hill-tops reminded us of 

* the pictures of the middle ages drawn by historians, but theso 
people observe aven less law and order, than those of those early 
fimen, As sn iIustration of tho perfect anarchy that obtai 
throughout the whole region, I may mention that on our third 
day from Wuchau we passed 2 mandarin boat that had been 
robbed of everything on her firt night from Kweilin—the officials 
von. not being able to eseapo these desperate thiev 

All along the river the mandarins were very kind to us, but 
kept asking how we could dare to come there, where only one 
foreigner had ever been before; and he, though he chanced to 
‘esoape from the people of Kwangsi, was murdered when he got 
into Hynan. ‘They roforred to an eceontric genius who succeeded 
in reaching Hankow but was quite stripped of his clothing. His 
difficulties with the people were certainly one cause of their 
Dogility to us. 

‘Beyond the hien city of Chauping the eountry becomes some- 
what more cultivated, yet it is vory sparsely peopled and there is 
no need theta single ‘man should leave China in order to find 
plenty of rich land to improve. ‘The river here flows through 
oop pastes, and we enjered one called “Forest Pass,” as the 
bright day was darkoning into twilight. ‘The rock was of hard, 
sidicions grit, and quartaite and sharp peaks in the range rose up, 
toa height of 1,000 or 1,700 feet. Like the famous Shauking 
Bags, this is also a cleft in g mountain range; but while that is 
‘bout six hundred yards wide, this is but from fifty to one hundred 
andl fity, and as we sailed along with such high overhanging 
precipices on either hand, the effect was far grander than any- 
thing I have elsewhere seen in China. As night overtook us 
while yet. in the pass, we moved our boat to some huge rocks by 
‘tho stgep, bank, and then climbed to the edge of a neighbouring: 
Bidge and, waited to see the full moon, whose soft light was just 
‘then, appearing in the eastern sky. And when her silver disk 
‘yose over the jagged edge of tho highest peaks, and threw long, 
Pointed shadows down the steep sides of the pass, we had before 
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a8 such a view as a lover of erayon sketchés might well voati We 
whole world over to enjoy. 

As we approached Pingloh, a high range of needlé shapld 
peaks sketched eoross the river fom. caat to. west ‘They are 
composed of the same dark blue, highly erystalline limestone 
traversed with white veins, that had been previonily noticed in 
the Seven Stars at Shaking, and Cock’s Comb Rotk on the 
Sikiang. Here a pass gave a section showing this limestone. 
apparently resting on the previously mentioned grits. 

Tn the shady places were large quantities of a beautifil blue 
Convolvulus in full bloom, of the ssitié species as specimens 
‘Mr. Graves had frequently found in the litiestone caved near 
Shauking. 

Our daily routine was to walk in the forénovh fill the suh was 
high, and again in the afternoon till thé boat bind foititt @ safe 
anchorage, Mr. Graves collecting plaats afd sketchiig & Hiap of 
the river, and the writer collecting geological speciinedé; ascer- 
taining the dip of the strata and the diréction of the elevation— 
details too numerous to be given in full in this sketch. 

On the evening after leaving Pingloh as we were followinly the 
river round a high blud, we suddenly found ourselves on tht edge 
of a valley ten or twelve miles broed and extending farther han 
we could see to the right and left. In every direction it wab 
perfectly bristling with sharp peaks of limestone. ‘The strate of 
this limestone were nearly horizontal, and oxtce the whole valley 
was filled with this deposit, which in the coutse of ages has beén. 
worn into deep channels, that have kept widening until duiy 
sharp peaks are left of what was origfnally a broatl contiminis 
sheet of solid rock. From a single low position om the fiver bank 
I counted one hundred and ninety two separate peaks. The 
highest was, I judge, 1,200 feet above the plain, but even’ this 
probably does aot represent the original depth of thé formation 

On the low, level plain the péople were cultivating’ ride, in 
peanuts, sugar cant, millet and cotton; and the bight 
colour of these crops contrasted sherply with thé dark rocks Fisitig 
abruptly up from the level Innds; and made the whole’ view the 
most striking and picturesque seem ou the journey. 

‘A similar view is to be enjoyed: amotig the Cofitorted und 
fractured limestones, on the banks of the Tchussovaya, oft tHé 
western flanks of the Ural; and it is probably to this séme 
‘Devonian period, that these limestones afd those previously 
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mentioned belong, On passing out of the limestone region the 
fllowing, section, No. 1, was obtained, a little above the market 
place, Hingping. 





The limestone here rests conformadly, as newr a8 T could judgo, 
on tho grits thot at Kolhan were found in turn resting on 
granite, 

Nearer Kweilin tho country beoomes somewhat more level and 
better cultivated, and large water wheels twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter are common along the river banks where the rapids are 
strong enough to keop them moving, ‘The water is raised by 
pieces of bamboo that aro fhstened to the rim at a slight angle 
and bring it up and pour it into a trough as they reach the 
highest point and begin t€ desoend on the revolving wheel. 

‘A. small pagoda perched on a high rock and a hill through 
which there has boon chisolled a huge hole, wore pointed out by 
cour boatmen as indications that we were approaching the capital 
of the province of Kwangsi. 

Tnstoad of being situated on the west side of a lake as repre~ 
serited on the best maps, it is on the west side of the Kweikiang, 
which here is only a,small stream but may overflow its banks 
during the rainy season, 'The walls of the city are of blocks of 
limestone with @ parapet of bricks. 

‘We carefully closed our boat, and in the evening rowed up to 
the city. Tat once, sent my boy to the Yamun to ask for chairs 
and policemen to protect us to the next city, as it was necessary to 
make a journey of fifty miles by land, All arrangements could not 
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‘be made till the next day; meantime, we were careful not'to'let: 
‘any one see us, but in some way it oozed out we had come and 
early in the morning all the streets and bosts near us were packed, 
‘with people anxious to get a sight of the foreigners. ACfinet we’ 
tried to escape them ly moving rapidly from place to place, 
darting hither and thither ikea bird trying to escape from a hawks 
Dut we met a crowd every where, and concluded the better way 
was to go out on the front part of the boat and exhibit ourselves 
‘by tums to the curious public. When one throng had satiated 
their curiosity they generally left us, but they were immediately 
replaced by one still larger, until it seemed as if all the chinamen 
south of the Great Wall had come out to gaze st us. Meanwhile 
my boy arrived from the Yamun stating that all was ready, and 
the mandarin begged if Iwas going to Hankow I would proceed 
at once, for the whole city was so much excited on account of a 
proclamation that had been posted about, that he feared we might 
be attacked by so many he could not defend us. 

‘Mr. Graves kindly translated the proclamation for me, as 
follows: 

“Tt has already been determined by common consent, that if any 
‘one has anything to do mith the IMPS or rents them a house or 
any other dreelling-place, his house and his family drelling shall 
be immediately inant to the ground, and hia whole family, male and 
Female, old and young, shall at once be put to death. 

By Order of the Whole Provincial City.” 

Despite this formidable threat, I determined to continue to 
push on my way to Hankow. A great crowd gathered on the 
shore when I Ianded and the boys béoted and shouted, but I 
could not understand what they said and only hurried on my 
chair coolies through the suburbs, which were everywhere per- 
feotly thronged. Two or three times I feared they would block 
‘up the street in front of me, and thus stop me altogether, but 
‘they seemed to have a suspicious respect for the barbarian and 
allowed me to pass. * 

‘When we came to the chief gate and were entering the city, 
some officials stopped my chair and drew me into their office from, 
the press of the crowd, while they were instructing my coolies to 
go round the city and not through it. Here one of the coolies 
‘took this opportunity to run away, and it was a long time before 
another could be obtained, but I finally continued on between 
the oity wall and the river, until we came to a great rock round 
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which we were ferried in a boat; and thus I was ono more free 
from my persecutors. I also had the pleasure there of being ablo 
‘to walk myself; that I might hurry on my chair coolies at the 
top of their speed, and thus with all possible haste distanee thi 
city of Destruction, 

‘Night however, overtook us when we were five miles away, and 
the two policemen guarding us, selected an inn in a little village, 
where we lodged for the night. After such « tumult it seemed 
so quiet and safe that I was tempted out into a neighbouring field, 
to note by the aid of an azimuth compass the direotion of the 
valley wo were to travel in on the morrow, and also the form of 
tho mountains that bordered it.’ While Iwas absorbed in this 
view a man from the village passed by me and noticed the com- 
pass, 20 I shut it up and went buck to reat, for foar he might, 
think T was « geomancer 

Late in the evening the whole neighbourhood began to resound 
with a heavy beating of gongs and soon a lange crowd, carrying 
torches, gathered in front of the inn and began shouting “Kast. 
mow! Kant une! Kut ome water pevin!” I plainly snw 
they had como to rob me and kill me and feared the worst, but 
ay policemen showed them my pass from their mendarin, and 
fusured thom that if they did me any harm the mandarin would 
ehond thom all und destroy the whole village, And: after 
much spiteful discussion they offered to leave mo on the oon- 
dition that’T should leave their villago as soon as daylight 
appeared. ‘Tho only orimo alleged against me was that ono of 
their number had seen me with a mysterious instrument obsarv= 
ing the valleys and mougtains, and they were all satisfied I had 
‘come to carry away the hidden treasures, which they were sure 
their land possessed, 

Almost everywhere, whon they saw me breaking the rotks, 
they. at ones concluded I was looking for gold, or silver, of 
precious.stones, Another common belief is that a foreigner, Who 
haf blue eyes has the clairvoyant power of seeing struight 
*  dhitongh any quality of solid rock. 

September Srd—At the eusliest dawn, started up the valley 
to the north east, the general direction of the Kweiltiang: above 
Keveilin, ‘Tho roed or more properly path is only three or four 
feet, wide and paved with blocks of limestone or cobble: stone 
from the bediof the neighbouring river. Great numbers.of ovoligs 
were passing to and fro, this being one of the four. great high+ 
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‘ways between the southern part of the empire snd the valley of, 
the Yangtse. The others are; that, from Kwantung aver. the 
“Meiling Pass” into the province of Kisugsi and down the 
Kan river to Poyang Lake; that from Lohehang over the “Lesser 
‘Meiling Pass” to Chinchau in Hunan; and one from Yunnan, 
the capital of the province of that name to Kweiyang, the 
capital of Kweichau, and thence down the Wn to the Yangtse, 

Atl04.x,, theroad came to.a small tributary of the Kweikiang, 
coming in from the north west. On each side of this stream 
there had once been a large dight of marble steps nicely cut, and 
carefully Inid, but now they are all falling apart and the whale 
work going to decay, the amount of traffic at present not being 
sufficient even to Keep them in repair. On one bank was. 
small square pagoda-like tower, and near it two great izon 
pillars surmounted by a large ornamental cap. Around each 
pillar was an iron ring large enough for a sea junk. ‘The people 
‘said they were to fasten robbers to—probably the Miautse, who 
live in the neighbouring mountains to the north and north; west, 
‘and are said to come down frequently and plunder the smaller 
villages. Notwithstanding all such chains and iron pillass, 
these Miautse have maintained an uninterrupted independence, 
a proof of the continued weakness of the Chinese government in 
every dynasty. 2 

At 2 p.at,, stopped to lunch at an inn, The policemen 
insisted on my going into a small room and rewaining there out 
of sight, till we were ready to start again, and after that, all. the 
way to Hankow—a distance of eight hundred miles, I was so 
closely attended and so strictly guwded, that I found myself 
really a prisoner. I could make no detours to the right and left 
as I pleased, when we were passing objects of special interest. 
My compass I was obliged to carry under my vest, and only 
dared to take it out when we were away from any village and 
‘the road clear of coolies, but then my boy felt it his duty to > 
remind me of the serious trouble it had just caused us;*and 
besides whenever I looked at it often my policemen manifested a 
decided suspicion that Iwas a spy. Of course such restrigtions 
narrowly limited my observations, yet I have no right to complain 
for all: these measures were necessary for my safety. ‘Through 
‘the province of Hunan I was constantly attended by one civil 
mandarin, one policeman, one military mandarin, and. twa,or 
three soldiers. * 
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2 p.a. came to Ling-sun, a hien city, 60 li from Kweilin. 
‘The Yamun was near the gate we entered, and the officials that 
quickly gathered round all seemed to be in good temper and 
regard me with pity rather than hate, I tried to give them 
some idea of my route by naming the chief places and marking 
out a rude map on the wall; but the policemen were afraid a mob 
might gather and took me to an inn where every room was full 
except one, and on one of the two beds in that, an old opium 
smoker lay strotched out, half stupefied with the drug. 

Tt was properly more of a dungeon than a guest chamber. 
A single small pieoo of glass in the roof, which was little higher 
than our heads, admitted all the light we were allowed to enjoy, 
but my companion, at least, was blissfully indifferent to the 
inconveniences of our prison. Several small boys climbed up 
tho partitions to steal a sight at their odd visitor, but I was 
decoming accustomed to such rudeness. Meantime numbers of 
the curious of both sexes, gathered in an outer room, and as @ 
cloud of dust rose from the kang whenever I moved, it, soon 
imitated my nostrils, and the whole party set up a loud laugh 
to think such a strange animal as a foreigner could enceze, 

After three hours, wo continued on and passed out at tho 

tern gate, Tho whole city is a mere heap of ruins, and there 
‘are scarcely houses enough left, to line the single main street, 80 
completo is tho destruction mada by the Trepings, 

Surrounding the city is a small plain: that appears very fertilo 
‘and perfectly dotted with stacks of rice which the people ‘are just 
now gathering. 

‘A. walk of thirty-five & brought us to Tai-ung-gong, a small 
‘village on the Kwoikiang or Cassin river, for the water still flows 
towards Kweilin, Before we reached this place we crossed a 
small stream flowing into the Kweikiang from the north, In its 
bed I noticed pebbles of granite and porphyry, but all the rocks 
seen in situ wero the common grits and quartzites, Tt contained 
mally rafts of bamboos waiting to be floated down to Kweilin 
and Wuchau, 

‘The valley hore is neatly filled with small hills, but in this 
immediate vioinity only, “Among them I gathered a beautiful 
Diue bell, quite like that found on our own hill sides in New 
England. A kind of blackberry that grew in the old rains by 
the roadside was ripening, and the opening of the asters also 
heralded the coming of autumn, as at home, 
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‘The next day we travelled fifty-five li, to the hien city Hingan, 

‘The water here flows to the north, and the water shed is a few: 
Fito the south west of the city. It is not natural but artificial; 
what were originally only small streams have been enlarged 
and connected by canals, but it is only during the rainy season 
that they can be used, and then not for boats drawing more 
than two feet. ‘The water is kept for a time in these canals by 
‘Duilding dams across them wherever a rapid would occur, and 
allowing a stream to flow only through a gap in the dam deep 
‘enough for a single boat to pass over. 

‘Hingan is in the same ruinous condition as Lingsun. It is 
one hundred and fifty i in a north-easterly direction from 
Kweilin, ‘The river there was still so low that I was obliged to 
{go seventeen ii farther to the village of Tan-ka-tse, to take a boat 
for Sinchau, one hundred and forty i down the Siang. Along 
this route the water was so low that we were continually thump- 
ing, bumping, and grating over the rocks and coarse shingle, 
especially in the gaps in the dams. 

"These dams occured every one or two i. They are made with 
a gap for boats to pass over by one bank, and by the other.a 
sluice way, where as many as ten water wheels were sometimes 
seen one behind the other. It seemed as if there were more 
rapids in the fourteen leagues from Tan-ka-tse to Sinchau, than 
in the sixteen leagues from Kweilin to Wuchau om the other side 
of the water shed. 

Sinchau is the chief city in all this region, and appeared 
nearly es large as Wuchau. It is not in Hunan but in the 
province of Kwangsi. There my boaynen Lought some fossi 
Brachiopoda, which they all agreed in saying came from a 
‘waterfall ninety-three Zi distant among the hills. 

Small boys gather them at the foot of the fall and bring them 
to the market to sell as curiosities. From the curved parts at 
the hinge, the Chinese call them “Hawks.” A mandarin also 
gave me the same account of them. They probably come from 
the limestone already mentioned as resting on grits, see section 
No.1. 

‘The boundary between Kwangsi and Hunan is about one 
hundred i down the Sieng from Sinchan, ‘There, only low hills 
order the river, and the valley of the Siang really begins. AL.” 
the way from Shauking near Canton to this point, the whole 
country is one mass of hills. Dark shales appear here, probably. 
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belonging to the cosl rocks and apparently resting on the limi 
stone over which we had been passing since leaving Hingan, 
In eight days from Sinchau, we reached Kiyang, which is 
situated on the loft bank of the Siang, and not some distance 
‘baok from it, as placed on the maps, Below this city, the country 
‘beoomes: thickly populated and well cultivated, and the temples 
which wore all destroyed by the Taeping rebels appear every- 
where newly built, contrasting in a marked degree with the 
dilapidated condition of the temples in overy other part of the 
empire, and indicating the high prosperity of the people by whose 
contributions they are built, ‘They aro so numerous and form 
80 oonspiouous a part of every river scene along the Siang; that 
Hunan moy properly bo styled the province of temples and the 
Budi. 


Hight or ten fi below Kiyang on tho right bank, strata of 
limestone are seen resting on the ends of other limestone layers, 
1s if the upper series belong to a wholly different formation— 
seotion thus: , 











‘The lower limestone has the jointed and fissured appearance of 
that represented by 2. in section No. 1. 

Eighty-four li Dolow Kiyang, at the village of Pin-cha-pu, we 
Passed a hill of limestono interstratifed with coal. They were 
quarrying the limerock and using the coal obtained at the same 
time to burn it to lime, Dip of these strata 40° to the north, and’ 
‘a little further in that direotion came red sandstone with a similar 
dip of 16° to 20°—Section No. 8, 
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16th—Stopped for the night at.a litle village one 
Ibundued and sixty-five li above Hangchau. As we arrived after 
dark n0 one saw me and F was left unmolested. All the evening: 
theve. was oven more loud talking end dispating, than I bad beer: 
accustomed to hear, as if most of the villagers had been indulging, 
freely in samshoo. ’ Before we pushed off to anchor as usual in 
the stream, my boy asked the mandarin if he would like to take- 
‘9 walk along the front street, but he only shook his head in an 
‘ominous manner and replied ‘they are all rafians, there.” About 
ten o'clock very loud and excited talking began in a party on the 
‘bank nearus, and soon one of them began screaming and growh- 
ing as ihe had rooeived his death blow. 

‘Tmmodistely his murderers brought him down the bank, put 
him im a small boat and paddled out close by us to the middle of 
‘thorivar, their victim all this time groaning more and more feebly- 
andevidently dying. My boy said this man belonged tosome 
other-village and was carrying some money to Hangehan, and) 


* when the thieves had robbed him and he cried out for help, 


‘they wounded him and were then sinking him in the river. 

‘By this timo the officers at the Yamun commenced firing emall 
cannon overy ten or fifteen minutes, and kept it up regularly for 
somo tyro hours. 

T found we had thus unwittingly run directly into # nest of 
assassins, but I trusted no.one had seen me, for that was the only 
way: Eeould hope-to escape alive. There was nothing for me to 
do, but keep as quiet as possible so as not to sttract their attem~ 
tiom, and leaxe the place at the easliest dawn. Determined’ when 
the event came to sell my life dearly, I ghrew open the lid of my- 
revolver box snd listened for many long, lonely hours, but finally 
fell asleep, and when I awoke again our boat was floating rapidly 
down the stream and this village of robbers was far out of sight 
Yehind-us. 

‘We soon passed the following section No. 4, and came to Bit 
chang, where some fifty boats were loading with coal. x 

Red sandstoce. Limestone, 
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‘This isthe principal coal mine on the Siang. Ibis situated on 
the left bank, one hundred and forty-five Uabove Hangchan. As 
shown in the section, the coal beds rest on’ limestone, and this is 
also the case in Srechuen, in the coal regions near Peking, and 
probably in every part of the empire wherever both occur. 

On the coal strata rests red sandstone, which originally cov- 
ered all the coal deposits in this vicinity ; the coal only appearing 
at the surface, where it has been thrust up through the overlying 
strata of sandstone, as seon in the section or when the sandstone 
hhas suffered very considerable denudation, 

‘As we wero but six milos from the villago where the murder 
{just described occurred, the mandarin sent to protect me, declared 
hho would not allow me to land and travel through the mines; and 
I was therefore able to note only what could be seon from the 
river, All the “nines” that wore thus observed, were merely 
deep pits in the sides of the hills, and consequently only “sur~ 
fuco” coals are obtained. ‘The engineers of steam boats on the 
Yangtso inform me, that the coal from this and the neighbouring, 
mines has improved in quality considerably since the first was 
brought to market. It should be noted here, that the best coal 
‘usually occurs only below the water level, and the Chinese are 
obliged to stop when they come to that, for want of proper 
pumping appara 

‘the Dost coal 














China therefore remains undisturbed, but 
there is much reason to doubt whether it will ever equal the best 
coals of England or America. 

Hangchan is the great depot for coals in Hunan, and the mi- 
litary mandarin wlio negompanied me from that eity to Chang- 
sha, the capital of the provinoo, stated that, coal is mined 
at Kweiyang and Laiyang (see Dr. William’s map of China), and 
also at Sinhwa on the ‘Tsz’kiang. It probably ocours therefore 
everywhere, beneath the red sandstone that covers the plains of 
Hunan, though it is mined only when it outcrops on the borders 
of.these plains or when it ns been brought to the surface by 
elevations that have taken place since the deposition of the red 
sandstone, When the present mines become exhausted, no doubt 
aan immense supply may be obtained by boring through the over- 
lying red sandstone—soo left-hand part of seotion No. 4. 

‘The wide extent of the coal beds in China promises much for - 
the development of this land in the future, From Lichang to 
Moukden, north of the Gulf of Linutung, there is an almost 
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continued series of coal mines on the flanks of the elevations 
that border the Great Plain. 

‘The most important place for trade in Hunan, is Siangtan, 
ninety Ji south of Changsha. All the boata that come down the 
numerous branches of the Sisng make this their point of rendes- 
vous, and there is water enough for small steamers from Hankow, 
unless a bar occurs where this river empties into Tungting Lake. 
‘This place I crossed during the night and when there was a 
flood; tesides, we did not follow the proper channel. When 
I reached this lake a heavy northerly wind had been blowing 
for six or seven days, and few or no boats had had crossed it 
during that time. 

‘A southerly breeze then set in, and all the boats that had been 
harbouring in the many erecks and bays, came out on the lakes 
and at sunrise. I enjoyed a view only to be seen in this land 
that numbers its population by the hundred million. As far as 
the eye could seo before us and behind us, and for several miles 
on either side, the whole surface of the water was perfectly 
feathered with white sails, some in sunshine, some in shadow, 
and others in the dim distance apperenty gliding slong on a 
thin film of air. ‘Twice I counted nearly four hundred and forty 
in sight at one time, and with the aid of my field glass fully one 
hundred more could be distinguished, all leaning over before the 
same breeze and all bound in the same direction. Many were 
loaded with tea, many with coals, and many were just swimming 
along under huge deck loads of round timber. 

‘This shows the amount of carrying trade between Siangten 
with Changsha, and Yohchan and Henkow and other cities 
down the Yangtse. It also indicates ‘that Siangtan is the most 
important place up the Yangtze, that is not yet open to foreign 
trade and suggests the question whether this city should not be 
added to the list of open ports, when the treaty is revised in 
1868. 

‘Near Yohchau silicious grits and quartzites again appger, 
where the elevation that forms the water shed between Hunan 
and Kisngsi crosses the Yangtse. 

October 9th.—After sixty-three days of continued travelling, 
reached Hankow, the distance from Canton by the route chosen 
being about twelve hundred miles. This journey was undertaken 

expressly to ascertain the kinds of rocks in southern China and 
the order of their superposition. Full series of specimens were 
a 
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collectéd at every interesting point and the preceeding sections 
and remarks show the stceession of the rocks to be: rst, and 
lowest, Granite, on which rests the second formation composed of 
Grits and Slates a., in seotion No. 1. 

Those are covered thirdly by old Limestones b,, in section 
No. 2 On those rest fourthly another series of Limestone 
Strata c., in section No. 2; and co, , in section No. 8 of the 
samo age as the Coal Beds d. d. section No. 8 and d. section 
No.4: ‘These Coal Beds aro covgred j/thly by Red Sandstone 
,, in section No, 3 and e,¢,, section No. 4. 

‘The limestone in section No. 4 is probably that marked ¢,, in 
section No. 2, but may be that marked 8, in section No. 2 and 
seotion No. 1, i 

Fossil Brachiopoda were obtained at Sinchau probably from 
tho Litnestone Strata marked 8, sections No, 1 and 2, and 
‘appear to belong to the Devonian period, but all further diseus- 
‘sion concerning them is deferred until they can be compared 
side by side, with full series from large collections in Europe 
and America, 

‘A very rare and valuable collection of fossil plants was given 
me by M. Abbe David of Peking, from the coal rocks near that 
city. They probably belong to the same age as a series sent by 
Prof, Pumpelly to Dr. Newberry, and which that palwontologist 
considers as later than the Curboniforous, and probably ‘Trinasio. 

Basides the above questions in geology, it was a matter of some 
interest in physical geography to learn whether there was a 
‘water communication between the river system of the Sikiang and 
tnt of the Yangtse. I ascertained that there was such a com= 
munication, as already nOticed, in some seasons of the year, but 
the canals need much enlarging: to be of any commercial value. 
‘This communication is artificial and has been made in the follow- 
ing manner, ‘The east and west chain of mountains, in some 
places called the “Meiling range,” and in others the  Nanlin, 
range” is hero composed of separate ridges which instead o 
extending east and west ran parallel with each other ina direction 
NY. 60° id 8, 60° W. 

‘heKweikiang takes its riso near tho northern end of one valley, 
while the source of the Siang it at the southern end of the next 
valley, and for some distance these streams aro nearly parallel to 
tach other but fow in opposite directions, Tt was only necossaty 
to make a canal betweon the two at right angles to tleir courses 
and the communication was complete. 
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‘This was done near the source of the Kweikiang where previously 
only a very slight elevation prevented the water at that placa, 
from flowing into the Siang. 

If there were large reservoirs along this canal to receive the 
surplus water during the rainy months, and pour it out during 
the dry season, as there are along the higher parts of the Grand 
Canal, bosts could pass to and from Kweilin and Sincheu through- 
‘out the year. But the chief difficulty is not here near the water- 
shed, but in the many strong and dangerous rapids that occur all 
the way down the Cassia River from Kweilin to Wuchen on the 
one side, and from Hingan down the Sisng to Yungchau on the 
other, ‘To improve the navigation of these rivers to a satisfactory 
degree would, I believe, prove nearly as costly as building a 
railroad, without offering all the advantages of the latter for the 
development of the adjoining country. 

‘Besides the water communication between the Sikiang and the 
‘Yangtse described shove, it has been supposed another might be 
found by following up the Sikiang directly westward to Sz‘ching, 
thence north westerly to Hingi and Nganngan inKweichau, and 
thence northerly to some branch of the Wu River and so down. 
to the Yangtse. 

At first I proposed taking this route but decided on the one 
chosen on account of its being nearer the seaboard and therefore 
more immediately interesting. The topography of Hunan and 
the eastern part of Kwangsi being now suficiently well known, 
it remains for the next traveller to take the second route through 
Kweichsu and the central parts of Kwangsi and give definite 
information concerning the geography and geology of that part 
of the Empire. Such a journey will gréatly increase our present 
knowledge of the wide ramifications of the rivers and canals in 
China—the completeness of her internal water communications 
Doing as much a wonder asthe immense numbers of her populs- 
tion. 

‘Tho routs from Canton to Haxkow, is the one proposed fos a 
railroad between those cities, and I am able to state that there 
is no physical feature whatever that will render the work of any 
greater difficulty than in any hilly country. ‘The great obstacle 
to carrying out such an undertaking will be the bitter hostility 
of the people to all foreigners, and their superstitions fear that 
any such work may affect the winds and rains, and delnge their 
crops with floods or parch them with heat. Again there seemed 
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to be but little produce transported either way between Kweilin 
and Sinchau, 

From Sinchau and the other cities, Kiyang, Hangchow, &, 
‘that wo successively reached on our way down the Siang, many 
oats go laden to Siangtan and thence to Hankow, but they 
almost all return without any cargo, Along this part of the 
route thére is a plentiful supply of coals at a very cheap rate, 
sand wood enough for sley 

But I suggest that possibly a more desirable route might be: 
from Canton up the North River to Shauchau, and theneo up a 
small stream in a northwesterly direction to Lohchang and over 
the Lessor Meiling Pass to Ohinchau and down a branch of the 
Siang to Hangchau; provided this pass is not so high as to make 
oop cuttings or tunnelling necessary. All such difficulties would 
certainly be avoided by extending’ the line, ns proposed, from 
Hangehan southerly to Kweilin, the eapital of Kwangsi, and 
‘thence down the Kiveikiang or Cassia River to Wuchau, but 
vory mountainous between Keweilin and Wuchau and but compa 
ratively litte isteansportod either way. 

Tho route over th Lower Ming Pase is the one by which 
tho tons raised in the provinces of Hunan and Kweichau were 
transported to Canton when that oity was the only opan ports 
and when Iwas at Hangohau, tho mandarins and boatmen all 
told me, that all their tendo with the provinoo of Kwangtung at 
present, was carried on by that routa; and repeatedly they asked 
‘sme why I did not come in this direct way, instead of selecting a 
routo that had taken mo twice as long. ‘They also afirmed that 
there was no water communication between the soureo of the 
ranch of the Siatg near‘hinchau and the souree of the branch 
of the North River at Lohchang, on the south side of the water 
shed, 
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‘TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION ON TABLET AT HANG 
CHOW, RECORDING THE CHANGING THE TIEN 
CHU TANG (ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH) 

INTO THE TIEN HAO KUNG.< 


pe 


By CHRISTOPHER T. GARDNER, Ete. 
HB. Mis Consular Service, 


‘Tue saints of old spoke of Tien (Heaven) as being composed of 
the two principles, Law? and Meazure; what they meant by Law 
was the motive influence by which out of chaos* were engendered 
the double state of existence (male and female), the harmonious 
action of the five elements (metal, wood, water, fire and earth) 
and the succession of the four seasons. What they meant by 
(Shu) Measure was the sun (day), moon (lunar month), signs of 
the zodiac (solar time) and evolutions of the heavenly bodies. 

‘With regard to T'ang Ts'ang Tien* (dark blue heaven) that 
is only because of the deepness of the atmosphere, which being 
above the earth is included in the term Ten (heaven, firmament). 

‘When the I-ching speaks of the clouds moving, the rain pour- 
ing down and the universe in a state of transition, it simply 
denotes that the meritorious (beneficent) operations of heaven are 
all pervading. It does not state that S2** Tien besides Tien is 
a being who directs the movements of the clouds and rains. Ie 
fact the Shoo-ching says “Tien sees because we the people see, 
‘Vien hears because we the people hear.” This means that 2 
neither sees nor hears, but that mon derive their distinction be- 
‘tween right and wrong, good and evil, from their own conscious- 
ness. It does not say in heaven there is a being with the organs 
of ears and eyes, and who busies himself with what he sees and , 
‘hears. 
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Bren those wild men of Chi tung’, Chow yen and Mung 
chwang, in their extraordinary and senseless “=!” never went 80 
far as to say that Heaven had produced a being, who is able, 
welling in Heaven, to bind and to loose it; and from the centre 
of space’s void to order heaven its place to recede to", and without 
‘authority become the Lord of Heaven. 

In the time of Wan li of the Ming dynasty a Portuguese Mattoo 
Ricci came to China and invented the tarm ‘Tien chu®, Lord 
of Heaven; his doctrines gradually spread and were in the mouths 
‘of ignorant men and women, ‘Those of his disoiples who camo 
to China undertook large building operations, dwelt in the vari~ 
‘ous markots and spread all over the Empire. After the present, 
dynasty had boon established, the snored ancestor, canonized 
‘under the namo of the benevolent Emperor, (Kang hi) reoogniz 
ing that these men were born beyond the long sen, and had come 
fat for civilization, that, though their discourse was senseless, 
‘they were mon of mind and intelligence, saw nothing to prevent 
their being taught reason; and allowed them to dwell in the 
capital (Poking), that by bathing in tho fullness of tho virtuo of 
tho sacred court they might, after a long time, change and attain 
knowledge, when they could return and tench their own country 
men tho nature of Heaven and the bounties of earth. ‘This 
was benovolence as profound as nature's height and depth! a 
doneficance which forgot nothing! Who would have thought that 
the habits of falsehood and obduracy wore so deoply implanted 
(in thom) that they could not be eradicated ? 

‘When tho present Emperor (Yung chéng) came to the throne 
he was from the first avfaro of the wickedness of these men, and 
‘therefor, driving them south to Macao he did not permit them to 
reside in the interior of the country, He also ordered that the 
buildings they had ereoted as churches should be put to other 
uses, As these are too gorgeous, grand, superb and magnificent 
{for people to dwell in with propriety, and as, if they are left 
‘empty, they will fall into ruin, the plan la’ been determined on 
of changing the church at Wu lin (Hang chow) into a temple to 
‘Tien hao (Queen of Heaven). ‘This plan will serve the double 
purpose of extixpating a religion of false gossip and obduracy, 
and of making an offering to a spirit who really has a beneficial 
influence over human destinies; and (there is the extra satisfaction 
of knowing) that this meritorious deed can be effected without 
trouble, and the action completed without expense, 
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‘The followers of Ricci have now been in China for two hundred 
years, during which time their evil courses have been numerous 
‘and long continued. As those who are affected by their doctrines 
are not able at once to appreciate the worthlessnecs of them, when 
they are duly appreciated they are regarded in the same light as 
the teachings of Buddhists and Taouists ere at the present day. 
But (Christianity) has nothing in common with the doctrine of 
the holy sages with regard to the inculeation of virtue. Yet to 
manifest the greatness? of the universe where everything exists, 
it (Christianity) is allowed to be preserved ® (in Macao) where i¢ 
will not be spoken of. !t 

‘These men (Roman Catholic Missionsries), who act eriminally 
towards F222 and corrupt men’s minds and morals, not having 
as yet épread over the whole Empire, and I being well aware of 
their evil mindedness, I have, after mature deliberation, determined 
that unless I publish their wickedness I shall not be discouraging 
the disposition (that exists) to associate with them; and that 
‘unless I unveil their intentions I shall not be able to destroy their 
Buses. in evil doing. 

‘Their doctrine teaches that Tien chu has attained the Lord- 
ship of and rules over all things—wind, rain, dew, thunder, the 
famale and male principles, cold and heat. One cannot tell 
whether they mean to assert that before the existence of Tien chu, 
there was no female or male principle, no cold, heat, wind, rain 
and dew; or whether there was then another Lord who ruled over 
them, and that Tien cha succeeding him obtained his powers. 
This is the first error. . 

Again the converts have first to give up to be burned the 
tablets of their ancestors and parents, in order to manifest the 
sincerity of their conversion. Now as T'ien chu must either have 
been produced from nothing or have been born from ancestors 


and patents, even if Ten chu were produced from 2g he las 
no right to force men to burn and destroy the source of the 
(amily) spring and the root of the (ancestral) tree. 

‘Agaist men in their veneration like to present an offering to 
Heaven, but, since heaven created man and the univers, it was 
hhe who ereated my parents and ancestors; then what pleasure 
ean the burning (the memory of parents and ancestors) afford to 
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‘Heaven the ereator of man and the universe. ‘This is the second 
error. 

‘Those who destroy the records of their parents and ancestors 
wish by s0 doing to demonstrate their reverence for T’ien chu. 
But I have heard that foreigners in their customs also have 
aan Emperor and his Ministers, ‘They have elder and younger 

nd friends, nor do they wipe out the memory of their 

j}8 why do not they thoroughly annihilate these ties to 
do the will of Dien chu and attain a still higher degree of 
merit? Why only cast off parents and ancestors like worn out 
shoes? ‘This is the third error. 

‘The foreigner’s teach, that in science and art it is necessary 
to put forth one's utmost mental strength to acquire such a 
stato of perfection that ono may bo satisfied to stand still; that 
the space of a man’s life isnot suflcient to enable him to complete 
half this labour, which he must hand over, in the stage to which ho 
has advanced it, to his sons; and that these who reccive the work 
in this incomplete condition must use their utmost endeavours to 
carry out the designs of their parents, which if still unperfeotod 
‘are handod over to the grandohildren to one or several genorations, 
until at last posterity has perfected them. ‘They then are in the 
condition to be humbly received. (They also teach) that those 
who have attained this dogroo of knowledge are the ft propagators 
of religion, and that the (Missionaries) who come to China are of 
this class." ‘To this it may be objeoted that art and scionce are in 
no way connected with the daily moral exigencies of human beings, 
Dut on the contrary when carried to excess lead to monstrous 
arts and lewd craft, which aro things not permitted by law. 
Again as theso persons do not recognize their duties to their 
parents and ancestors, of course the parents and ancestors do not 
acknowledge their children. In fact they teach that. the only 
‘motive that makes the parent acknowledge his offpring is the 
hope of perfecting monstrous arts and lewd craft, and the only 
tie tho son acknowledges with his father is by his having 
oquenthed to him designs, the construction of which he has to 
complete, This is the fourth error, 

they teach that having attained perfection a man 
should go forth to establish his religion; disseminate his doctrine, 
annihilating the memory of ancestors and parents for the benefit, 
of men with whom he has nothing in common; and, neglecting 
his own kin, sacrifice the talent and labour of several centuries 
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in order to profit the requirements of other pedple.” ‘This is 
the fifth error. 

‘From the above it is manifest that the (Christian religion) is 
‘one which tends to corrupt mex’s minds and morals, yet, were 
the evil confined to the converts, the crime (of the Missionaries) 
would be but small. But the truth is that the dangerous natare 
of their (secret) intentions is so great that it is unquestionable,' 
Portagal (Europe) is several thousands of myriads of i distant 
from China, a whole year does not suffice for the journey; then 
‘there are the dangers of the sea, the wind and the waves to be 
encountered, the separation from the (native) villages, home), the 
leaving of wives and children and the fatigues of travel. If we 
judge from human nature we must come to the conclusion that 
‘all this is undertaken for the sake of profit. 

‘The (foreigners) who bring their native products for the 
manufacture’ of implements cheat the Chinese out of incaloulable 
sums of money; on the other hand one hears that those who 
enter the faith Have money given them for so doing, but then the 
aumber (of converts to whom presents are to be given) is fixed, 

is also the time (during which these presents are to be made), 
do not think the foreigners are so stupid as to take an infnity 
of trouble and mental labour merely to get the wealth of the 
Chinese, in order that they may give it up for the benefit ofthe 
people in China. Some say that every year foreign's vessels 
‘arrive fully laden with the silver of their country for the purpose 
of supporting persons to propagate their faith in China, and 
that this money is contributed by persons dwelling in those 
‘countries for the purpose of furthering the work, and not with 
the object of profit. These Missionaries not only teach the 
doctrine of Tien chu but also the art of making gold; thus their 
object is both to improve men’s dispositions and to instruct those 
now ignorant of the means of attaining wealth. This only shews 
the dangerous tendency of their secret intentigns.'” 

Some people say that the object is simply the desire of 
propagating their faith and attaining fame; and that in truth 
‘there have been men who have sacrificed their lives for philan- 
thropical motives. In answer to this it may be said, you may. 
perhaps find one who has so great a regard for fame, bat it 
{s incrediblo that the whole population of a nation should be so 
devoted to fame, that they should either give up their property and. 
assist (in works of philanthropy), or come in crowds, like those 
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who reside in their churches, and be every where spread. That 
‘those desirous of fame should be so numerous is impossible, 
‘Alas in all probability they do this (the Missionary work) because 
they have some (sinister) object. One has only to regard their 
intrigues in Kao urh pa (perhaps Java) their tricks in the Philip- 
pines, and the unveiling of their cunning in Japan to be convinced, 
that in teaching their religion they do not confine themselves 
to propagating their faith, and that (they only uso their religion, 
as they know) that among ignorant men and women are none 
‘whose emotions axe not stirred by the iden of (future) misery und 
happiness, 

‘At present in Japan at the straits where the pe is situated 
they have made a copper image of Tien chu, and those who go to 
that country without trampling on the image of Tien chu aro 
doomed guilty of unpardonable crime, If then ‘Dien chu receives 
such an insult and degradation as being trampled on, at the 
hhands of a potty foreign state, and has no means of (avenging it); 
it is evident that it is because he has no power over human 
happiness and misery. 

Evon if one discusses the implements which they (are said 
to have) brought to perfection, the Hsien chi!® and Yu héng 
harivag eu thoso existed in tho time of the Tang™ and 
Yow dyyastios.” As for their Sundial and Compass, Duke 
Chow had thom in his time: with regard to the self striking 
clocks and water timo-piece, they already existed in the time 
of tho Han dynasty: and as to their astute contrivances for 
startling people such as the wooden ox and automaton horse, 
why Chu ko®™ Marquis of Wu in the time of the five dynasties 
had them made by spirit workmanship. ‘Tho tradition of them 
hhas been handed down to the present times 

As the Missionaries teaching is untrue; as their instraments 
have been invented by Chinese; and as their science cannot affect 
the «ait, or nftbory of mankind, I cannot make out how it is 
that anyone has been duped by their discourse, 

‘The sacred ancestor, canonized under the name of the bene- 
volent Emperor, bestowed two hundred ‘Taels of silver on the 
foreigners resident at Hang chow. Now this was ouly an ao- 
knowledgement of the fact that they had come from a distance, 
‘and a mark of compassion. But these people went and set up a 
‘temple in the north east corner of the Provincial city, and put up 
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a tablet on which were the words “Built by Imperial Order.” To 
justify them in doing this they ought to have received an Impe- 

1 Edict specially commanding the building; all that they did 
receive was a gratuity of money, and they then falsely arrogated 
the reputation of the exertion having been made by Imperial 
Order. Now there are numerous officers, both in the capital and 
the provinces, who have received gratuities of public money; 
these men can (if they like) put up a board on which is written 
“bestowed residence,” but the fabrication of the jade decree”? is a 
crime of the greatest enormity, a crime with which other crimes 
are not to be compared. | 

do away with wr wes i 
Let us do away with avis — spread these disorderly and 


unenlightened ideas, and present a temple to a being who has a 
beneficial influence over humanity. Let the fabricated reputation 
ofthe church having been built by Imperial Order be destroyed, and. 
let the building be presented to One, who though she appears by 
rright in the (sacred) records has not as yet a temple devoted to her. 

“The name, surname and generation of the spirit Tien hao are 
written in the books, and thoagh implicit belief cannot be placed 
in these, yet there are traditions which have been handed down, 
by various Emperors of our dynasties; and even foreign nations 
nave shewn their respect for her by the frequency of their 
offerings and by the numbers that have attended festivals in her 
honour. Owing to her protection fishers and traders have travel- 
led over the ocean billows and stormy surf with a fixed day for 
going and returning, as safely as if they were navigating the 
rivers creeks and bays. And the spist of T'ien hao has watched 
over them. Yea her spirit all pervading has been a beneficial 
influence working vastly for humanity. 

‘Then let us do away with false doctrine and “= SEeutete 
by re-establishing the memory of virtne. Let us change the 
abode (of the Christian religion) into a temple. Let us destroy 
their execrable idols and images in order to make proper nes, 
that hereafter the eyes of the Hang chow people may no longer 
see the abode of Tien chu and that their ears may no longer hear 
the name of Tien chu. Then the abominable acts which the 
‘Missionaries have practised for 200 years will no longer give 
thom field forintrigue. Heretical doctrine and corrupt speaking 
will then in course of timo be done away with—and there will be 
the great and lasting result—preservation of morals. 
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Given this——day 9th moon of the 8th year of Yung cheng, 
(Oct, 1780) 47th yoar of Oycle, by Li wei (Titular) Guardian 
to the heir apparent, (Titular) Chief Secretary of State for the 
‘War Ofice, Assistant Inspector General of the Oensorate, Viceroy 
of the Che kiang Provinces, Commander of the Forces, and Pro- 
vincial Chancellor of the Exchequer, Governor General and Salt 
Coinmissioner, (Titular) Head of the police for the seven foo and 
five chow in Kiang nan, viz., Chiang ning foo, Soo chow foo, 
Sung chiang foo, Chang chow foo, Chéu chiang foo, Huei an foo 
and Yang chow foo—Chang chow, Hai chow, Pi chow, Tung 
chow and Chu chow, Six times honourably ‘mentioned, Oneo 
recorded for promotion, and Once for distinguished military ser~ 
vices retained in office though in mourning. * 
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Observations. 


1, Another common definition of Blew is SEB Tien 
1ho, Universal Harmony is heaven's lw. beats “se 


2, Tai chi Jo generally translated Final cause is represented by the 
it wage Sete 

following symbols ©) Chaos is FZFf; Hon yuan and is repre- 
sented by dhe following symbol () It is on account of the symbols that I 
‘have translated Tai chi by the “motive inftaence from which out of Chaos” 
‘as it is the curved lin in the frst igure which represents the Tai chi. In 
the second figare the light part represents heaven or the Yang (mile) prin- 
ciple and the dark part earth or the Yin (female principle.) 


3. HFK Twang Te'ang Tien isa very common Chinese osth; the FE 
1X bag! always imagined to be an ellipsis for Tien y2 ERE, when the 
‘meaning of the oath would be, Oh Lord of the deep blue heaven or firmament. 
Te would not have suited the purpose for which this tablet was erected to 
‘give this rendering, as here the personality of T’ien is denied, hence the 
rather swkward explanstion in the context, 


4. Here a characteris Uroken ofthe falet, I do not know whether it mas 
FF hes below fF shang above or 3H inside, 


5, This issomewhat what Confacius says, Iquote from memory. “Let 
“the man who will be perfect attentively consider the causes and the effects 
of every action, et him do this with an earnest diligence to a air breath, 
«forgetting and leaving out nothing; then after a long time sball he have 
‘attained Knowledge and be a t raler of hundreds.” This and the context 
vwoald seem to denote that the Chinese hed an ides of the uility theory in 
thies, oF sited syllogistically, 

‘Experience shews what is harmful and what is useful. 

‘What is harmful is bad. 

“What is useful is good. 

‘Experience then is the text of what is good and evil and forms the stand- 
ard thereof, 

‘Experience is gained from one's owa consciousness. @ 

‘Therefore the standard of good and evil comes (from within) from ofes 
‘own consciousness, and not from the commands of a Deity whichis without, 


6, OF the wild men of Chi tang the San kwo chi says, FEM RUS2 BF 
BE EGMSAMB ROARK EEE, The delusive doctrines 


of Chi tang were sufficient to lead astray and excite foolish men, such as 
“the azure heaven is dead and the Yellow heaven is already established.” 


17 Can this be an allusion to the passage in the psalms? 
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8, Boforo ever Matteo Ricci ever eame to China existed the term Shang tt 
SE Upper rade, which a tho term adopted by the Protestant Missionariog 
for God. Excopt that Shang ti has a body. I should imagine that tho 
‘term would express to tho mind of the Chinese much the same iden as the 
tanly Christian iden of God. ‘The early Chistins believed in the porsonal 
txistence of the nether deities, whom they considered dgmons; and tho 
Ghinose in the sume manner believe in the existence of a boing who is the 
Christian's God, but object to the precedenco given him over thelr own 
Gods, and the assumption ofthe title Mien ch Lord of eave 











9, Tho greatness of the universe here used much a8 an Arab says 
‘akbar, God is Groat, ‘That so extraordinary a thing should bo. 


10, #f Town. Christinity is not to be exterminated in spite of its faults; 
{in order to vindicato the grontness and varity of the univers it is to be as 
‘the Kwai's monstrosities—to exist but not be spoken of, so i is to exist at 
‘Macao instead of being altogether expelled the Kimpire, 


11, FRAY Pa lun, ‘There wore four things which Confuctus never spoke 
of BRI BLN Monstrositis, Physical fore, Horibo crimes, and Daitien, 


12, Act criminally to (Heaven) ‘(Mion by setting up as a rival tho Lord 
of Heaven, 


18, Alludes, I prosuie, to the monks calling onch other brethren, 


14, Tt would soom that tho writar of tho tablet confounded tho religious 
wwith'the scientific touching, and thought that tho lator was part of the 
Obristian Faith, 


15, Tho socondary importanco givon to Parents in tho seriptures in such 
sentences as ho that “Loveth his father or motbor moro than mo ia not 
“worthy of mo,” and “A man shall formke his father and mother and 
loayo to his wifo” must secin vory immoral to tho Chinove who make filial 
piloty tho keystone of all goodness, 


16, 5G Ut, Ned haired, w common word for foreiga. 


17, On tho princfglo I suppose of omne ignatum pro Aorribili the tablet 
ever tates what 9 intontions of the Missionaries are, 





16, This last angumont is this “Dont serve the Christian God as ho eannot 
do anything for you,” and reminds ono of how much the principle of not 
serving God for nothing is implanted in half civilized minds, and of the 
rather naive addross of Licinius to his soldiers when he was going in to 
‘attle with Constantine, 


19, ABU Tho Helen chi T havo soon, it is @ great numbor of hollow 
sphores which revolro one within another in every direction, on tho same 


te ee 
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‘principle that school room globes revolve; on the outside Globe of the 
inion chi were depicted vrtows contllaics, some of which were Yecog- 
izable, on the inside globes were represexied rivers, seas and mountains, 
SE Vi hing, I do not know what the Yi hing in, 

20, Jf Tang BE Yew better known as 3B Yeo and 9 Shun, Eni 
‘porors who are bighly praised by the Chinese clasion, They are said to 
Tave been the fourth dnd Ath roles after the commencement of the world, 

21, Duke Chow a misister ia the Chow dynasty who invented the Abacas, 

22, Chu ko, Liang called Kang ming lived in the time ofthe three King 
doms he was the Tator of Lrv Pex. 

23. Jade decree, no one but the Emperor is allowed to use « jade seal. 


24, A mandarin is required to retire from office, for the space of three 
‘years, after the death of a parent. 
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ARTICLE III. 


NOTES ON THE NORTH OF CHINA, 
ITS PRODUCTIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
es 
Br Rey, A, WILLIAMSON, Cuzr00* 


In the course of duty having been engaged, less or more, for 
three years in travelling over the north-eastern provinces of 
China, it appears only right that I shoul give some account of 
these districts so rarely visited by Europeans, especially in view 
of the urgent demand from all quarters for trustworthy informa~ 
from the interior of the Empire. And I am the more disposed. 
to do so at present in as much as T have just completed a long 
journey of 1750 miles going and returning in company with my 
‘friend Mr. Lees of Tien-tsin, through the provinces of Chili, 
Shan-si, Shen-si and part of Honan, and have observed several 
‘things of some importance relating to the resources of the coun- 
try, the river and road communication, and the internal stite of 
‘this quarter of China. 

Coat.—At different times and through diverse channels infor- 
mation has reached foreigners residing on the coast, of coal in 
the neighbourhood of Pekin, and on thereast coast of Manchuria, 
Not long after the war, Lieut. Howarth, then commanding H.M’s 
gunboat Weazel, and Mr. Brown, of the Legation at Pekin, were 
deputed to examine the coal-ficlds near the capital. ‘They visited 
‘two distriets—one lying on the north and the other on the west 
—and gave us a very favourable report. They afirmed that 
there was coal of a very fair quality, and apparently unlimited 
quantity; that one of the districts had water communication all 
the way to the sea and the other two-thirds of the way; and that 
coal could be laid down at Taku at a very moderate price, A 
writer in the Quarterly Raview for April, 1866, page 444, says, 
«We may state that, having examined coal, including lignite, 


“~ Read before the Society 15th March and 18th-April, 1867. 
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from nearly every part of the world, we have seen no steam coal 
superior to that ffom the neighbourhood of Pekin, where it is 
reported that a magnificent coal-ficld exists, not less than three 
Inundred miles in extent, This report is founded on a personal 
communication from a geologist who has spent three years in 
the exploration of that coal-field.” ‘The geologist referred to is, 
I presume, Mr. Pompelli, who explored the coal-field near Han- 
ow, and that in the north and west of Chi-li, and went overland 
through Siberia to Burope, and has lately published an account 
of his researches. But he this as it may, the manifest attain- 
ments of the writer of that article, and the character of the 
periodical, are a sufficient guaranteo for the veracity of the state- 
ment, and hence it may appear an impertinence on my part to 
add one word more in reference to that fidd. But as two wit 
nesses are better than one—no matter how intelligent and trust 
worthy the former may be—and as I have recently visited districts 
from which I beliove Mr. Pompei had only reports, a few remarks 
from mo may not be deemed superfluous before proceeding to 
other matters. . 

In tho autumn of 1869, travelling from Dolonor in Mongolia, 
Team upon coal at Kalgan, and found it at almost every place 
from that frontier town on to Pekin, ‘The conl came for the most 

art from a fine hill called Ki-ming-shan, lat. 40 deg. 28 min, Ny 
long. 116 deg. 20 min. E, I spent a day in the neighbourhood 
of the place and made somo enquiries regarding the matter, and 
found the coal good, and plentiful, and cheap. 

In the spring of the year 1866, journeying from Newchwang 
in Manchri, mat oo ot King-how, lat. Al dog. mia. 
long. 121 dog. 21 min. ., and also found it in common use, at 
almost every place between that city and the capital. ‘The coal 
in this quarter came from several places. Some came from near 
King-chow, some came from the neighbourhood of the palisades, 
about 40 dog. 45 min, N., long. 120 dog. E.; and some came 
from Chang-li, lat. 89 dég. 48 min. N., and long. 119 dog. 12 min, 
B. I know not from what points Mr. Pompelli took his esti 
ates, but if the reader will look at tho map, he will find that 
from Kingchow to Ki-ming-shan there are more than five and 
arhalf degrees of longitude, which shews that his statement is 
correct. I brought some specimens of the coal of these eastern 




















parts home with-me, some of which were pronounced most ex- 
collent coal, 
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In this connection I may also mention that capital coal is * 
found in Manchuria, 18 miles east from Liau-yang, Int. 41 deg, 
18 min, N., long. 128 deg. 18 min, E.; at Foochow on the coast 
quite close to-the sea, lat, 89 deg. 42 min. N., long. 121 deg, 38 
min, E,, which coal is carried by junks to Shan-tung and distri+ 
uted all over the eastorn part of the provinces also that coal is 
found at Poissiet; and here and there all up the sea-board of 
Manchuria under Russian protection, and that very fine coal is 
likewise to bo had in the Island of Sagalien, from which the 
Russians supply their steamers. 

Coax, 1x SHaw-si.—There is yet a still finer field of coal in the 
north of China—mentioned in old Jesuit books, but apparently 
quite forgotten in modern times; as I have never heard any 
reference to it in my intercourse with foreigners, nor seen any 
ullusion to it in published reports: and it is this and the iron 
found there which chiefly induces me to write at present, I 
refer to Shan-si, I made a journey through that province and 
part of Shan-si and Honan last autumn; and though prepared 
from native sources to find coal there, I certainly did not expect 
to find it in such abundance and of such magnificent quality, 
As we approached this provinee, the first indication we met was 
pack-horses, mules, and asses innumerable, no end of them, 
Jaden with coal and iron coming eastward towards Chi-li, By- 
and-byo we came upon inferior coal eropping out on the waysides, 
and at last got into the very heart of the coal country. ‘This 
istrict may be said to begin at Tsing-king-hien, and to con- 
tinue to Sey-lich, a village 12 miles east of Tai-yuen-foo, 

At this city, viz: Tai-yuen-foo, anether coal district may be 
said to begin, which reaches on to Ta-foong-foo in the north of 
the provines, yielding beautiful coal. 

‘A thivd coal district lies in long. 110 deg. 48 min, and between 
Jat. 86 deg. 50 min, and lat, 37 deg. 80 min. N. 

Another coal district may be said ‘to lie towards the west in 
the neighbourhood of Tai-ping-hien, lat. 85 deg. 52 min. N., 
and yet another in Shensi, contiguous to the north-west of Shan-si, 
within thet great bend of the Yellow River, in lat. 87 deg. 60 
min, N., long. 110 dog, E., noar the city of Mi-tze-hien. Here, 
moreover, wo are told petroleum is in common use among the 
people. ‘Thus coal is found nearly all over Shan-si, whose area is 
85,208 aquare miles, 
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"To shew how plentiful it is, T may mention thet travelling 
‘through mountain-passes towards Tai-yuen-foo, at almost every 
‘road falling into the Imperial highway from the north, we found 
donkeys laden with coal, and also on our way through the Tai- 
yuen plain, going southwards, on the right hand and on the left 
We found coal pouring in, shewing that it literally abounded. 
Ono district in particular struck us, namely, that in lat, 36 deg. 50 
min. to 97 deg. $0 min. N., long., 111 deg. 45 min. E. Leaving 
‘Chee-shui-hion a few miles brought us into a fine country watered 
by the river Fuen, which extends for 180 &, or 38 English miles, 
‘and appears to bo full of this mineral. At first on the western 
sido we saw pit after pit, collier villages, and all the accessories 
‘of coal mining on the hill sides; and having proceeded onwards 
alittle wefound them also at the enstern side, on which our road 
ny, and passed them at greater or lessor intervals till we came 
to Ling-s ‘Threo miles beyond this we had to cross the 
famous Han-sing-ling Pass, and from the top of the mountains 
‘wo could desery coal cropping out on the hillsides all around, 
just as if courting the hand of man to come and take it, ‘This 
Place wae partculaly intreting—e very parade for geologina 

ike another valley noar Ping-ding-chow, there was a great 

‘variety of coloured earths exposed to view, and as many of the 

ills were cut through almost perpendicularly, and the strata 

beautifully distinct, the various colours in the sunlight reflected 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

Of course we could not visit all the coal mines in the different 
districts, but we constantly enquired of the muleteors where their 
coal came from? the priog of it? whether it was plentiful? éo., 
nd generally got a samplo of it from them to carry home. And 
Iso when resting in the inns we made it a duty to examine the 
nature of the coal used for cooking and other purposes, and to 
‘ascertain all the particulars regarding it, i 

‘We visited several of the pits in the neighbourhood of Ping- 
ing-chow, and also in the third distriet referred to, 

As I said, T shall not enter into any details, but sum uy 

‘Throughout Shan-si we found two distinct kinds of coal—one 
of dullish black colour, rough and emitting smoke, good bitu- 
minous coal; the other of a clear, shining black, light, easily 
igniting, but emitting no smoke and leaving no ashes. It is not 
coke, but s natural product, they called this coal charcoal; many 
of the pits are ingoees entering the hills horizontally at a greater 
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or lesser incline, but a large proportion are vertical pits substan 
tially faced with stone and wrought by strong windlasses; ‘some 
of the former were said to be one Ui or one third of an English 
mile in length, and the latter sometimes as many as 200 feet deep: 

Generally speaking, the seams of coal appeared to be of a 
great thickness all over tho country. The blocks piled up at the 
mouths of the pits, the great pieces on the backs of the mules, in 
many cases threo pieces serving for a full load, and two pieces 
for a donkey—and the huge lumps which we often met in the 
plain, on the carts, which it would take two men to lift, are the 
‘best proofs we could have of this, At one of the pits we visited 
‘we wore told that the seam was from three to four feet thick, 
‘and this wo believe to be about the average. We made enqui- 
ries as to fire damp; they said it was unknown in the midland 
districts, but there was fire in some of the pits in the north; that. 
the great enemy they had to contend with was water, for having 
dug in a certain length or down a certain depth, water came up 
and stopped all operations, and they had to open a new mine in 
another locality. 

But perhaps the most conclusive proof of the abundance and 
easy accessibility of the coal in the price. This, of course, is 
varied in proportion to the distance from the mines, but at the 
it’s mouth we found the price in all the districts ranging from 
50 to 70 cash per picul, or 2d to Bd per ew. for tho best coal. In 
view of their rade way of working, this speaks volumes. In 
‘addition to the black coal just: described we found abundance of 
brown coal both in Chili snd Shan-si. This coal they burn with 
the black, especially with the kind cglled coal-charcoal; this 
latter prevents it burning away too rapidly and retains heat 
after the former is all consumed. Several varieties are found, 
some of a light brown, and others of a reddish brown, and it in 
many places costs nothing but the carriage, There are great 
quantities of this in the district of Ping-ding-chow, and also at 
Ling-sz-hien. * 

‘Whether it be of any great use must be determined by practical 
men. . 

Tnon 1x SuaN-sr—Not only have we coal in Shan-si, but 
abundance of iron, a fact likewise apparently quite unknown to 
Europe. This mineral is found in many places throughout the 
‘province, but there are four districts especially famed for it. ‘The 
first is the district of Ping-ding-chow, formerly referred to above: 


* 
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1s prodiicing coal, in which aro the cities of Yu-hien, lat, 38 do 
12 min, long. 118 deg, 15 min, and Lo-ping, lat. 87 deg. 30 
min,, long. 118 deg. 45 min,, where iron-ore mines abound. ‘The 
next is the neighbourhood of Tai-yuen-foo. Here outside the east 
‘gate and at the hills 18 miles to the N. W. are iron manu- 
factories, Towards the west of the province in the district of 
‘Taicping-hien, Int, 95 dog, 52 min, aro also great quantities of 
iron. 

But the most famed district is that of Loo-ngan-foo, lat, 36 deg. 
7 min,N, ‘The mines here produce the iron of which the Chinese 
‘make their razors, knives and cutlery: this iron is in request 
all over th country, and it appears to be as plentiful as it, 
famous, perhaps its fame is the eause of its abundance, inducing: 
the natives to mine it to a greater extent. An intelligent black- 
smith whom we questioned on this point suid that at Tai-ping-hien 
and Yuehien there was a good deal produced, but not to be com: 
pared to Loo-ngan-foo; that at this city you could always get 
much as you wished, that it was “to to li hai,” literally in 
“frightful lot” But besides these distriots and others mention 
ed in Chineso books I am persuaded that iron exists in many 
quarters not yet known to the Chinese, or, if known, not deemed 
by them worth working, owing to the abundance and cheapness 
of that already in the market, Wo found iron-ore in several 
places othor than where it is manufactured. Leaving Ping-ding- 
chow, and passing toward Tai-yuen-foo, wo found black fron-or0 
in the bed of the mountain-torrent, ‘Travelling southward to- 
‘ward Ling-sa-hien wo found iron-ore among the stuffat a chemical 
work on tho way-side, aad large Iumps of rock full of sulphur, 
0. And yot more important, as wo entered tho city of Ling-sz- 
hen from the east, wo passed a walled enclosure provided with a 
gateway, marking the place as of some notoriety. We entered, 
and there wo found a stone standing perpendicularly, carefully 
set in a substantial sooket, having a vaso for incense before it and, 
a"tample behind it, Tt was about 6 feet high, 8 fect wide, and 
18 inches or so thick in tho centre, 'To our surprise we found it 
to be a huge block of iron-ore, in fact, nearly pure iron. Wo 
examined it most carefully, we struck it with several articles, and 
it rung out like bell metal. ‘The tablet at the side of it said it 
‘was found by the Emperor Sui-kai, in the 10th year of his reign, 
in the bed of the river Fun, which flows through the valley; that 
it was deemed such a curiosity by the great Emperor Kang-hi 
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‘that he ordered it to be placed in its present position and called 
the name of the city “Ling-se-hien, or the Spiritual Stone City,” 
in honour of it, It may be meteoric in its origin, though we 
‘think this improbable; we are far more inclined to believe, in 
‘view of the highly metalliferons nature of the district, that it is 
only a portion of some fine vein of almost pure metal, such as is 
‘o be found at Canaan in Connecticut, or part of an iron hill such 
as is in Missouri, 

‘Much of the iron produced in this province appears to be of a 
very superior quality. ‘The bars of welded iron have that blue 
shade indicative of strength and toughness. They are fine in 
‘their grain, and when struck ring like bells. I brought speci- 
mens home with me of the iron of the different districts; several 
merchants and others acquainted with metal pronounce the quality 
excellent. A friend took possession of them, and specimens of 
other minerals, and sent them to the Paris exhibition, 

‘M, Giquel, of the Imperial Customs, in his report on the Trade 
at Shanghai for 1865, says of iron:—Some is to be had of 
excellent quality, indeed, a certain kind coming from Tien-tsin 
(@e-chi-li), and Wan-chow (Che-kiang), do not yield in any res~ 
pect to the best Swedish iron; and we know that a sample which 
‘was sent to Leeds some time ago was returned to China in the 
shape of a vico perfectly polished, and upon which could be easily 
discerned the fine fibres of the metal, which was declared to be 
‘equal to No. 2 Swedish iron.” ‘There can be little doubt this 
sample from Tien-tsin was Shan-si iron; for there is no iron pro- , 
duced near that city, but it derives nearly all its supplies from 
this provines. . 

‘The price of iron in Shan-si greatly depends upon the distance 
from the mines, as mule hire is so expensive; but the best Loo~ 
ngan-foo wrought-iron bars can be purchased at that city for 
about 2,800 cash per picul, or little over Tis. 2; in English rates 
about 12s, per owt. This tells its own tale. iz 

But the production of iron in the northern provinces is not 
‘confined to Shan-si; we have it in several places in Chi-li, though 
not so abundant. It is said to be found at Chang-li-hien, lat. 
80 deg. 50 min, N., long. 119 deg. 20 min. B.; at Man-lan-a-jim, 
Jat. 40 deg. 20 min, N., long. 117 deg. 80 min. E., and at other 
places. Ihave met it outside the Great Wall coming from the 
neighbourhood of the Hi-fung Pass. 
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‘There are also iron mines in Manchuria in juxtaposition with 
the coal mines already referred to, 18 miles to the east of Liau- 
yang, Iat. 41 deg. 18 min, N,, long. 123 deg. 13 min. E, ‘They 
‘supply all that district with iron utensils and are famous all over 
the country. 

Gozn.—This is found in several places in the north of China, 
Manchuria and Mongolia. Before the rebellion in Shen-i it was 
obtained from the sand of the rivers and streams of that province, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lan-chow. The Jesuit fathers 
tell us that an infinite number of persons made their livelihood 
Dy searching the sands of these rivers. Gold is also procured in 
considerable quantity in Mongolia and in the centre and on tho 
sea-board of Manchuria, We have seen a sample of several 
‘ounces from the neighbourhood of Poissiet which very much 
‘resembled Australian gold, 

Surven—We havo been asked where does all tho silver como 
from which is shipped in such quantities from ‘Tien-tsin, We havo 
not been able to arrive at a definite solution of the problem, 
Doubles a Inge potion of it i dus to the eommeree and 
Government of the country, but there must be important silver 
‘mines somo-whoro in the north. A. passing traveller oan seo 
coal and iron, and such bulky and cheap minerals, but it is somo~ 
what difficult to discover the locality of the precious metals. Wo 
hhavo little doubt but that there is plenty in Shan-si, but whilo 
there we could only hear of ono place about 60 miles north of 
‘Mai-yuon-foo which produood silver. 

‘Wo beliove that large quantities are being found just now by 
‘tho Russians in tho Altai mountains, 
is metal is said to bo found in the country of tho 
Karchin tribes in Mongolia, 

Lnnen,—Soveral varieties of most excellent limestone abound 
‘as well as though less plentifully in the other 
























provinces. 
° Banrs AND Oxars—In the province of Shan-si near Ping- 
ding-chow we found the people manufacturing porcelain and croc~ 
eryware of several dosoriptions. ‘Theporcelain was comparatively 
‘coarse, but seemed capable of great improvement. Her 
well as at Po-shan-hien in Shan-tung, we found them 
spocis of earthenware of very strango description. Tt is very 
in and brittle, and looks in colour like a black-leaded pot, but 
is extremely light, Very little fuel and almost no time serves to 
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‘cause it to boil, and hence it is in great, demand all over Chi-li, 
where the poor have to depend upon straw and dried grass for 
their fires. This ware is also made at Loo-ngan-foo. In the 
neighbourhood as well as in many other places we found fullers 
earth and clays in great variety used for all sorts of purposes, 

Mansiz.—In the north of Shan-si we have plenty of fine 
marble of various colours, and also a variety beautifully veined 
among the hills on the north-west of Chi-li. As well as in 
Shan-si, we have white marble in great sbundance. We were 
told of some hills of solid marble, 

Burprx Stowes.—Of this commodity in the hilly districts 
‘there is literally no end. 

Prrotovs Stoxzs.—In reference to these we can only speak 
from report; but were assured that in Shan-si, and among the hills 
in the south of Shen-si, precious stones, such as lapis lazuli, ruby, 
é&c., &e., abound, and we have every reason to believe the report 
correct. 

Surpaun anp Saurperne. 
Shan-si and Saltpetre in Chi 

Corrox.—In several districts in the north of China Cotton is 
grown in considerable quantities, and could be produced much 
moreextensively, In reference to Chi-li it may be said to be raised 
all over the province under the 39th degree of latitude. In the 
southern half of Shan-si it abounds; after crossing the Han-sing- 
ling Pass, lat. 86 deg. 80 min. N., wo found it every where. 
Having crossed the Yellow River at the Toong-kwan, lat.”34 
deg. 49 min, N., long. 110 deg. 40 min. E., and having entered. 
Shen-si, we found this important stajfle growing all over the 
country on to Si-ngan-foo, the capital of the province; return 
ing homewards through the north-west corner of Ho-nen we 
travelled through field after field and in many places there was 
nothing but Cotton as far as the eye could reach. 

Nor is it a stranger in Manchuria, far north though this be. 
Cotton grows on the slopes of the hills to the east of Moukden, 
Jat. 42 deg. 20 min., long. 128 deg. 80 min, E., and even further 
to the north-east in the direction of Kirin, We also found the 
farmers sowing it over a considerable area in the neighbourhood 
of King-chow, lat. 41 deg. 10 min,, long. 121 dog. 8 min., and 
all along that belt of country which lies between the hills and 
the sea from the above city to Shan-hai-kwan, 








—There is plenty of Sulphur in 
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In these provinces there are several varieties. In Shansi there 
‘are two distinct kinds—one with a reddish tinge and one pure 
white, We brought samples home with us, and the white 
Shan-si Cotton was pronounced much finer in colour and longer 
in the staple than that commonly obtained at ‘Tien-tsin or Chefoo, 
‘The natives themselves remarked this—they said “your Cotton 
in Chi-li is hair; ow’s is wool.” i 

On our way home from Shen-si and through Ho-nan we met 
literally tremendous quantities of cotton on its way to Si-ngan- 
foo, there to be manufactured for the Shen-si and Kan-suh 

eople. 

Pia ied what we could to chin reliable information regard 
ing the cultivation of this plant, but wore not quite satisfied with 
‘the results of our onquiries, ‘Thero was, as might be expected, 
‘considerable diversity in the amount of seed sown and the yield, 
In somo places wo wore told that they used only four lbs. of 
cotton-seed to a mow which is the sixth of an acre; and in 
‘other places from five lbs. up to eight Ibs. to the mow. In some 
places we were also told that the yiold was only about 100 Ibs. of 

pps per mow and from this they obtained 40 Ibs of good 
ccotton-wool and 60 Ibs. of seods, while in other places wo were 
assured that they obtained as many as 900 Ibs. to 400 Ibs, of 
cotton-tops per mow ina good year, from which they obtained 
80 Ibs. of clean cotton and 70 Ibs, of soods in every 100 Ibs, of 
tops. 

"Due thing we ave clear about and that i, that the quantity of 
the'yield, and tho quality of the wool eould be very much improy= 
ed by greater care in the cultivation, ‘They do not irrigate it, 
very Seldom wator it, and fometimes even plant it without manure, 
In ‘many places the seed is put in after a spring crop has been 
lifted. “I have observed that the seed was in somo oases buried 
in manure before planting, 

‘They use the seods for oil, and tho refuse, they employ as 
food for cattle. ‘The soods sell for 90 cash or 40 cash per Ib. or 
from’. to 2. per Ib, 

The soil is possessed, in general, by small proprietors who 
cultivate ftom five to twenty acres. They pay a land-rent to the 
government of 400 to 450 cash per acre, or 20d. to 224d. in 
English money for good ground. Large proprietors who let 
their land either receive a certain rent, or a certain proportion of 
‘the produce according to agreement. ‘The usual wages paid ta 
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farm servants in Chi-li is 15,000 cash per annum or about £8 102, 
together with their food. 

‘Another means of improving the erop would be the introduo- 
tion of foreign seed from America or elsewhere. As far as I 
‘now this has not been tried in the north of China, but I under- 
stand that a small planter in the north-west of Shan-tung, has 
sent for a quantity to be planted next spring. Let us hope this 
is only the beginning of better things. 

I am, nat sure but north China may be as « position to return 
compliment by sending seed which may be of some value to 
Burope. You will observe that Cotton is grown here in lati- 
‘tudes 40°, 41°, 42°, and 43° north, of a very fair quality: for the 
‘Manchurian cotton is all in these districts. I do not know of 
it being grown in any other part of the world in such high 
Jatitades, and so it is very probable that seed from these places 
might grow with success in many places in central Europe, 
Though the staple be short we know it makes most excellent 
strong cotton, and machinery could easily be adapted to meat 
that difficulty. 

Suxx.—This is cultivated in several districts in the north of 
China; worms are reared in Manchuria on the hills to the north- 
east of Newchwang, from which the strong Pongee is produced 
(see Consul Meadow’s able report.) ‘They are also reared in the 
neighbourhood of King-chow, long. 121 deg. 8 min., lat. 41 deg. 
10min, Many of the Shan-tung manufacturers go over to these 
places and buy the raw silk exposed for sale in the fairs, and. 
‘take it home to be spun and woven. 

Nor are they without the mulberry-tree in these regions. A 
friend found orchards of them near thé large town of Pa-kow, 
outside the great wall, south-east of Ze-hol. 

‘Woor.—0f wool and camels’ hair there is an unlimited supply. 
If you take map and look over the north and north-west and 
north-east you will find the country covered with such uncouth 
names as these—Tow-mets, Tsa-khars, Kor-chin Cha-lets, Tous- 
otts, Omi-outs, Kar-chin, éc.,<&e. ‘Thesearenames of tribes which 
are nomadic and pastoral. ‘Their flocks of sheep, oxon, horses, 
and camels are innumerable. ‘They are now inclined to trade 
with us, and no doubt would be much more desirous were they 
Detter acquainted with the advantages of commerce. Here then 
we have wool ad libitum, and camels’ hair to any extent that can’ 
de desired. 
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‘We know that the wool of this sheep is somewhat coarse, but 
this could be remedied by the introduotion of sheep from Europe 
or Australia, We also know that the camels’ hair which hes up 
to this time found its way into the European market has been 
inferior; but this has resulted from the knavery of the Chinese, 
who have as yet to be employed as middlemen. Were the Euro- 
pean merchant to have access to the producing districts T have 
10 doubt excellent camels’ hair could be procured in abundance, 

‘The wool to be had in the west of Shen-si is very superior. 

Hyar—This valuable plant is grown in almost all the places 
Thave visited in this quarter of China, Some of it is very valu- 
able and may come to be an article of export. 

Onrxa-onass—This grass which has created somo sensation 
in France, is cultivated all over these provinces, and should it ever 
come to be of value in the foreign market could be produced in 
any quantity. 

Rrcw.—There are two kinds of rico grown in theso districts. 
One the “wet soil rice” such as is common in the south. It is 
reared plontifully near Pau-ting-foo. ‘The other kind is rather 
Bara. Tn alo ey sl Hn Te is nen fn ing Just 

ike wheat and never irrigated, It abounds all over the country, 
‘and tho ric is white and wholesome, 

Purse—Is grown every where and used for many purposes, 
They mould it into cakes called beancakes which form tho 
peli ar of export tothe south, wher itis usd at manure 

the sugar cane. ‘They also manufacture this species into a 
bbean-ourd which is a favourite food, not only in the north but also 
south of the Yang-tze-Kiang, Of'the various kinds of millet T 
need say nothing. . 

Oars. —This grain is found in the north of Shan-si, in Mon- 
golia, and also in the east of Manchuria, 

‘Vuonrapizs.—Of vegetables there is no end. We have cab- 
age, turnip, carrot, vegetablemarrow, melons, cucumbers, onions, 
tomato, lettuce, celery, beetroot, spinach, do., ee. and what will 
please Europeans best, most excellent mealy potatoes; they aro 
grown in tho eastern parts of Shan-tung, in Manchuria, and wo 
also found them to our delight in the northern half of Shan-si. 
It may interest some to know that we found wild raspberries 
and strawberries in Shan-si, and ulso a species of blacberry on a 
{500d sized bush, and not on & low shrub as in Scotland, 
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Drss.—We have a variety of good dyes. We have indigo, 
madder and two kinds of yellow dyes. One produced from the 
seods of a tree called the’ Whyshoo very much resembling our 
‘common ash. We have also a fine deep red, from the flowers of 
a protty annual, and other dyes of less importance. 

‘The shrub which produces the famous green dye is found 
plentifully in the contre of Shan-tung. 

‘Harns.—Manchuria and the north of Shan-si have long been 
famous for medicinal herbs. Preeminently among them stands 
that remarkable tonic Ginsing or jén-seng which is a native of 
tho hills on the east of Manchuria and Corea, and which is not 
‘known as it should be. 

Curiously enough we have in Shan-tung a shrub, not unlike 
‘the privet, from the leaves of which they make tea; which is 
exported to the south of China and also said to be in great 
demand in the capital. It forms a very wholesome and not 
‘unpleasant drink, 

Crover.—Clover is cultivated for fodder both in Chi-li and 
Shan-si. 

‘Tho whole of Chi-li, except a small strip on the north and west, 
‘the eastern side of Ho-nan, the western part of Shan-tung, and. 
tho southern border of Manchuria, all form portions of that great 
alluvial plain which extends down to Hang-chowzfoo. ‘The as- 
peet of this portion of China varies immensely with the season of 
the year. In winter the country is bleak and barren, scoured by 
cold winds carrying blasts of sand which penetrate everywhere, 
and the eye is relieved by nothing more picturesque than crowds 
of graves, and mud villages, and Chinaman hurrying hither and 
thither with padded clothes, and their hands stuffed up their 
sleeves. In spring the change is wounderfal: the whole country 
‘is covered with green fields of wheat, the canals and slow-flowing 
streams, now relieved of their fetters, are enlivened. with innu- 
merable sails, and freedom, joy, and activity everywhere prevail. 
But in autumn the change is most marked; you can hardly* 
believe it to be the same country; the luxuriant crops, the tall 
millet far above your head, through which you travel as in a 
young wood; the sturdy Indian corn, the cotton fields, the endless 
Varieties of vegetables, and the profuse richness of the earth form 
a contrast almost too much for one’s credulity. Yet so it is; the 
fertility of the soil is extraordinary. ‘The other portions of the 
north of China are very different. ‘The eastera portion of Shan- 
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{png, the wore id of Ho-nan, tha gret part of Bhan-s, he 

whole of Shen-si except a plain about the centre, are varied by 
mountains and valleys, hills and dales, rocks and streams, crystal 
springs and bounding rivers, ‘This is particularly true of Shan-si, 
In this province the valleys are far more extensive, and far more 
fortile, and the hills less bleak than in Ho-nan and Shan-tung. 
‘Here they are generally terraced by regular walls up to the very 
‘op, and the summits are often crowned by trees; tho'valleys are 
full of flowers, among which we met the bluebells, pinks, de,, and. 
4 variety of fimiliar plants, so that it was a perfect enjoyment to 
travel in this quarter; excepting that the ravines wore often so 
appalling and the road on their edge 40 perilous that our thoughts 
‘wore often occupied attending to less pleasant matters. In the 
north of China we have the extremes of temperature; and the 
climate is not unhealthy. ‘The best proof of this, though rather 
4 quoer evidence, is the old Portuguese and Jesuit, gravo-yards 
at Pokin, Here wo find from the headstones that the fathers 
hhave lived 80 and 40 years in this part, even in the case of some 
who came to China comparatively Inte in life; and the next best 
proof is the excellent health enjoyed by the foreign communities 
in Pekin, Tien-tsin, Now-chwang, and Cho-foo, comprising poo- 
isl oll naioalden, ‘Ther is remarkably ie das among 
‘them, ‘ 

‘Tun Gnear Orrrzs—In this connection I shall only say a 
very little in reference to the groat cities, and nothing at all 
about Pekin, Tien-tsin, and Tung-chow, éo,, inasmuch as they 
hhave been described suficiently by others; nor shall I refer to 
any but those visitod hy me. Pau-ting-foo, Int. 88 deg. 68 min., 
ong. 115 deg, 26 min., the capital of Chi-li, noxt to Pekin in 
importance in this quarter, is a compact and crowded city, the 
streets all well laid out, full of good shops filled with valuables of 
all descriptions, among which we saw a good proportion of book 

shops, which speaks well for the literary taste of that district, 
t has its temples like others, and a bell and drum tower. It is 
famous for the manufacture of carpets. Ching-ting-foo, lat. 38 
dog. 14 min,, long. 114 deg. 85 min., is a largo city, but has 
only one busy street, running from east to west, and rather dis- 
‘appoints the traveller. Tt has some extraordinary bronze idols, 
‘one about 60 feet and another about 72 feet high, which I shall 
xnot attempt to describe in this connection. Tai-yuen-foo, lat. 87 
deg. 58 min., long. 112 deg. 80 min., the capital of Shan-si, is a 
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‘very pleasant city. Tt stands at the north end of a most fertile 
valley, and bas hills on each side of it at the distance of a fow 
miles.’ It was formerly the residence of the Princes of the Ta- 
ming dynasty, and is laid out after the fashion of Pekin, It has 
its minature public offices and Mae-shan, The streets are regular, 
wide, and full of good houses. Book-shops are less prominent 
here than in Pau-ting-foo. ‘There is an Imperial. foundry for 
artillery, mateh-locks, &e. ‘The trade is comparatively extensive, 
‘Many fine quasi-turkey carpets are also made here, 

Ping-yang-foo, lat. 86 dog., long. 111 deg. 88 min. This was 
the first capital of China, the seat of the old Emperor Yaou, who 
began his reign B.C. 2856. It has continued « most important 
sity ever since, but has suffered greatly from the Tae-ping rebels. 
It is reviving, though ruins even yet everywhere meet the 
‘There are large paper manufactories in the neighbourhood famed 
all over the country. ‘They are reported to supply Pekin with all 
the fine paper. 

‘Si-ngan-foo, lat. 84 deg. 26 min,, long. 108 deg. 30 min. This 
city is tho capital of Shen-si and stands in a large plain or table- 
and, with mountains in sight only on the south’and north. It 
was the capital of the Empire for many centuries both before and 
‘since the Christian era, and possesses features of intense interest 
to the Chinese scholar. Although the country sll round has 
‘een devastated by the recent Mahomedan rebels, this city still 
‘stands intact, though shorn of its business and much ofits glory. 
Like the other large cities, its streets are regularly laid out, and 
were once well paved. ‘They are narrower than those of Tai~ 
yuen-foo, but the shops present evidenges of having had even 
‘greater trade than in the Shan-si capital. There are several 
famous temples here: the site of the palace of the Tang dynasty is 
still to be seen, ‘There is also an extraordinary museum of tablets 
of many eras, two old pagodas, &e, But the most interesting 
thing to us was to find the old famous Nestorian tablet, tellin 
of the introduction of Christianity into China in the sevent 
eentury, in a ruined temple outside the west gate. It is still 
perfect, though all around is desolate, and let us hope will con- 
tinue to be preserved. 

Ze-hoh or Je-hoh, lat. 41 dog. 4 min., long. 117 deg. 50 min, 
‘This is the summer residence of the present Tartar dynasty. Its 
situation is certainly most beautiful! it lies in the midst of a 
circle of high hills towering one above another, till ultimately 
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Yost in the clouds. The palace is enclosed by a great wall, and 
‘outside are the finest temples I have seen in China, There are 
immenso hunting-grounds in the neighbourhood, where tigers 
and wild beast abound. 

‘Siven-roha-foo, lat. 40 dog. 88 min., long. 115, ‘This large city 
is now occupied in a great monsure of trade. It was the summer 
residence of the Yuen dynasty, and has fino parks full of grand 
‘trees on the western side, It is now chiefly famous for the ma- 
nufacture of excellent felt, ‘They will make a felt hat of any 
‘shape in a fow minutes, 

Kalgan, lat, 40 dog. 64 min., long. 114 deg. 50 min., or Chang 
‘ia-kow, as tho Chineso call it, This city is ono of the frontier 
‘towns, through which the commerco of China passes to Mongolia, 
Central Asia, and Europe, and the chief among them, It is 
situated at the foot of the great incline which loads up to the 
‘Mongolian plateau, is strongly fortified, and commands a great 
amount of business. ‘The place is famous for the manufnoture 
and export of native soda, Tt is a double city; the inner being 
‘more retired, while the outer is filled fro morning to night with 
troops of Mongols. ‘The Russians i eral agencies hore, 
‘and from this point distribute their imports all over the country, 

Dolondo or Lama Miau, lot. 42 dog. 40 min., long. 116° deg. 
20 min, ‘This city is situated on the plains of Mongolia, in the 
neighbourhood of lakes, about 190 miles from Kalgan. "It is a 
largo and busy placo, surrounded by mud-walls; here Chinese 
traders meet the Mongols and barter groceries and cloth for wool, 
-camol-hair, hides, tallow, &c. While thore we found immenso 
native godowns full of ghe above commodities, indicating a most 
extensive trade, Here also they purchase camels, oxen, and 
horses, which they sell on their return home all over the North of 
‘hina, ‘Two or three miles from the city are extensive Lama 
temples, where there are several thousand priests and where the 
rites of that system may be seen carried out daily in all their 
‘etails, and in all their pomp, 

Shan-hai-hwan, lat, 40 dog., long. 119 deg. 60 min. This lies 
‘at the extreme end of the Great Wall and only three or four miles 
from the sea. It may be said to consist of threo cities, a central 
‘one, and one on the east and west, besides suburbs. Tt is the 
great gate through which all merchandize for Manchuria and 
Corea must pass. It stands in a good position and is naturally 
strong. 
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King-ohw, lat. 41 dog. 12 min., long. 121 deg. 10 min. This 
ties not far from the sea, and is the seat of considerable distribut~ 
ing trade through the western portion of Manchuria. It is.a 
well-built city, and has carts for hire like Pekin, 

‘Toong-Rvan, lat. 84 dog. 60 min,, long. 110 deg. 5 min. This 
important fortress stands at the southern bend of the Yellow 
River on the Shen-si side. It lies on the slopes of the hills, has 
the river on one side and mountains on the other two, and so 
could be made almostimpregnable. ‘There is some business done, 
Dut its chief importance lies in its military position. It is called 
the Key of Shen-si. 


——— 


‘THE RIVER AND ROAD COMMUNICATIONS. 


—+— 


‘Tue Yetrow Rrver.—Next in importance to the resources 
of @ country are its facilities for the transportation of goods, 
hence one of the first questions put to me on my return to ‘Tien- 
tsin was, “What about the Yellow River? is it eligible for the 
conveyance of goods to and from Mongolia?” ‘This question is 
very difficult to answer, and could only be satisfuctorily deter 
mined by a civil engineer investigating its whole course. We 
crossed it at two different places, one lat. 84 deg. 49 min., long, 
110 deg, 40 min., the other lat. $4 deg, 51 min., long. 112 dog. 
20 min." We travelled parallel to its banks for three successive 
ays, and made all the observations and inquiries we could. At 
the first place it was comparatively nafrow—not more than 400 
yards across, and the current was very strong. ‘The other place 
Was a sort of gorge, and the current still stronger. On our way 
along its banks we observed it sometimes spreading out into 
‘broad stream, with currents hero and there, as the case might be, 
and at other times compressed into 2 fine majestic rapid-flowiag 
river. We saw a great many huge flat-bottomed boats laden with 
coal, from the north of Shan-si—some from places about 200 miles 
Aistant—floating on its waters. ‘They eame down the stream 
‘at the rate of 60 miles per diem, but only averaged 18 or 14 on 
their upward course. One Chinese traveller affirmed that it was 
navigable all the way round to Ning-hui, lat. 39 deg. long. 106, 
‘and even further, while others afirmed that it was navigable 
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with ease and safety only in cortain parts of its course. My 
own impression is that the latter statement is the correct one, 
that it winds its way alternately in rapids and shallows, and 
that there are several portions where navigation is dificult, As 
far as relates to the rapidity of the ourrent, I think a paddle- 
wheel steamer or a steamer with a strong’ stern paddle could 
Surely there can be no shallows beyond 
ee and engineering, One of the Jesuits 

of a “cataract,” but I am not sure what he means. I 
‘ould hear of none in the sense of a great fall over a precipice, 
‘though there may be such, All the obstruction of this nature that 
T could hear of was a gorge with three mouths between Ho-nan- 
foo and Kaicfung-foo. ‘The mouths were called respectively 
“God's Mouth,” “Man's Mouth,” and the “Devil's Mouth;” and 
wo were informed that it was quite safa if you could guide your 
ont through “God's Mouth;” that the passage through “Man's 
Mouth” was somewhat doubtful; but if you were carried into 
the “Devil’s Mouth” it was cortain destruction. Passing Kai- 
fang-foo, the river flows a short distance eastward, then it leaves 
its old bed, spreads ont into a sort of lake, and takes a north- 
ward course, lowing past Tsuo-chow-foo on to the Grand Canal, 
where it takes possession of the bed of the river called Ta-tsing- 
ho, and through this channel pours iteolf into the sea, Perhaps 
the introduction of railways may supersede any desire to place 
steamers on this river. Cortain it is, however, there would be no 
great dificulty in steamers entering by its new mouth, coming 
up past Tsi-nan-foo to Tong-ho, lat. 88 deg. 25 min,, long. 116 
dog. 28 min,, on to Tung-chang-foo, and thence to the Grand 
Canal. * 

‘Tun Haw Riven—Tho river nextin importance to the Yellow 
River is tho Han-kiang or the Han River, which flows into the 
‘Yang-tsz-kiang at the city of Hankow, or the Mouth of the 
Han, This river rises in the south-western portion of Shen-si, 
‘and makes zig-zag course through the south of that province 
‘and the contre of Hu-peh. Is is wide and deep, a great broad 
river more like a principal than a tributary, and navigable for 
good-sized boats as far as Hing-ngan-foo, lat, 82 deg. 90 min,, 
and long. 110 deg., while junks can easily reach Yun-yang-foo, 
Jt. 88 deg., long. 111 deg. 20 min, Tt receives several important 
‘tributaries, such as the river Tan-ho, which falls into it about lat, 
82 deg. 30 min. long. 112 deg., and the Pih-ho river, oth of which 
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are navigable for a long distance. From time immemorial it has 
‘been one of the great water roads of Ching, and is repeatedly 
referred to in their historical annals. In consequence of this 
there area number of famous cities and large distributing towns on 
either bank, such as the cities of Fan-chung, Seang-yang, E-ching, 
&o., besides those mentioned above. Through ‘means of this 
river and its affnents, Hankow supplies Hu-peh, Ho-nan and 
Shen-si with foreign commodities and receives their produce, At 
Si-ngan-foo we found goods fom Hankow and also met Chinese 
‘travelling from Shanghai, who had come per steamer to Hankow, 
‘thence per boat to a place called Loong-kui-tsai, from which there 
isa mule-road of four or five days’ journey to that city. ‘This shows 
that there is no hope of Tien-tsin competing with Hankow in 
supplying this part of China. We fully intended to return to 
Chefoo by this route, but circumstances led us to prefer the road 
vid Ho-nan, in the hope of visiting Kai-fung-foo. See also Mr. 
‘Wylie's notes in the Foochow Missionary Recorder. 

Ravens xx Cas-11.—In the province of Chi-li there are three 
rivers which demand some notice in this connection, besides the 
Grand Canal, of which I spoke in « former paper. ‘There are 
the Pei-ho, the Shang-si-ho, and the’ Poo-too-ho (wrongly spelt 
on the common maps Hoo-to-ho), Regarding the first I shall 
say nothing, as it is well known as the river by which Pekin 
receives a great proportion of its supplies. ‘The Shang-si-ho 
may be said to rise far west on the borders of Mongolia and on 
the north of the Province of Shan-si (though there it has other 
names), and only takes the name Shang-si-ho between the Lake 
of Pau-ting-foo and ‘Tien-tsin. It receives a great many tribu- 
taries. Out of these the Wang-nin-ha or In-li-ho rises at the 
hills west of Pekin, and becomes navigable for good-sized flat- 
bottomed boats near the celebrated coal districts of Fang-shan- 
bien, Passing through that place we found coals piled up in 
yards on the banks of the river (just as at railway-stations at 
home), and boats there to take them to Pau-ting-foo and Tien 
tsin. We found that were it not for exhorbitant export and 
transit duties, coal could be Inid down at Tien-tsin for about 
‘is, 8 or 4 per ton. ‘This riveris a great means of transit between 
‘Tion-tsin, Pau-ting-foo, and the west of Chi-li, ‘The other river, 
viz: the Poo-too-ho, rises at the north of Shan-si near the centre 
of that province, and flows south, like the former receiving 
many tributaries. We saw a good deal of this river. .There 
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were a great many corn-mills on it in Shan-si, and we found 
many places where huge reservoirs could be made with very little 
expense, This river does not become navigable till it reaches 
Ho-kien-foo, where it tarns towards the north-east, and flows in 
the direction of Tien-tsin, where it like the Shang-si-ho falls 
into the Pei-ho, It aids in supplying the central districts of 
Ohi-ti 

Snay-sr axp Siny-sr Rrvens.—Thero aro several other rivers 
in the north of China which have been an enigma to us for long, 
1s we never could obtain satisfactory information regarding then, 
Judging from the maps, they look of some magnitude, and in 
that case of great importance, as their courses lie through rich 
‘and populous districts, We refer especially to the Fuen-ho or 

the Wei-ho in Shen-si, and the Lan-ho 

‘The river Fuen-ho rises near Tai-ynen-foo, 
and flowing southward falls into tho Yellow River. "We fully 
expooted this to be fit for bonts, but, to our indignation shall I 
say? we found it only a huge mountain torrent, in the greater 
part of its course full of large stones and boulders, and uttorly: 
impracticablo for navigation, ‘The other stroams in Shan-si aro 
all similarly wnnavigablo. ‘The Wei-ho in Shen-si has a course 
of nearly 400 miles, passes Si-ngan-foo and like the other falls 
the Yellow River. ‘The country being fiat here, wo thought, 
surely this river must be of some value for transit, but were sadly. 
disppinted we found ita low sallow wan fing over a 
sandy bottom, and fit only for flat-bottomed boats usod by furmers 
for the conveyance of grain. ‘The Lan-ho, which rises in Mon~ 
golia, and at whoso eradlo we have beon, is like the Wei-ho: 
flowing southward not fir from Ze-hol, and passing Yoong- 
ping-foo, itsproads out lazily on its sandy bed, and slowly winds 
onwards towards tho Gulf of Pe-chi-li; it is quite unsuitable for 
boats. Tho Leao-ho in Manchuria is not of any use for large 
boats above Newchwang, though small boats oan get up near to 
Maukden, a distance of about 500 Ui or 180 miles by water, 

‘Tun Inpentat, Hronways—Tho northern provinces are well 
provided with good roads; they were made by early Emperors 
‘and have been kept in good or bad repair according to the vigour 
or non-vigour of the Government. They radinte from the capital 
in all direotions, one goes eastward through Yoong-ping-fo0, 
Shan-hai-kwan, King-chow-foo, Moukden, Kirin, Ning-gu-ta, 
and on to the very extremity of the continent, having a good 
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cart-rond to Poissiet, the Russian port on the east coast of Asia. 
Near Moukden this road branches off to the capital of Corea, 
Another great road goes north-east through Ku-pi-kow, on to 
Ze-hol, and thence to Parin-hotun and Poro-hotun, about lat. 45 
deg., and I know not how much further northwards, A third 
goes westward through the Nan-kow pass, Siuen-hwa-foo, and 
Kal-gan or Chang-kia-kow, where it}hefureates; one branch going 
north by west to Dolonor, and the other going on to Urga, 
and Europe. A fourth goes south-west through Pau-ting-fo0, 
Ching-ting-foo, to Tai-yuen-fo0, thence south through Shan-si to 
‘oong-kwan, the fortress at the southerly bend of the Yellow 
River. From this place it. goes west past Si-ngan-foo, beyond. 
which city it divides into two branches, one going west by north 
to Kan-suh and Thibet, and the other through Sz-chuen on to 
Siam. Another road rans nearly due south through Pau-ting- 
foo, Ho-kien-foo, Tuh-chow, Tung-chang-foo, Sien-chow, Hu- 
chin, lat, 88 deg. 10 min,, long. 117 deg. 16 min. E., where it 
divides, one branch going to Nan-king and the other to Nan- 
chang-foo, where passengers embark for Canton. A sixth leaves 
the road to Shan-si at Ching-ting-foo, proceeds southwards vid 
‘We-kyun-foo to Kai-foong-too thence to the great distributing 
city of Fan-chung on the Han River, where travellers can hire 
boats which will take them by water all the way to Canton: this 
is the western Canton route. And there is yet another great road 
which leaves the southerly road at’Tuh-chow, also spelt Ti-chow, 
and lends south-east through Shan-tung, giving off a branch 
which leads to Chefoo, now a good cart-road. ‘These roads are 
carried in as direct a line as possible tostheir respective destine~ 
tions. ‘They are supplied with excellent bridges, some of them 
really magnificent, having twenty, thirty, and forty arches, as 
the ease may be. Towards the west of Pekin and in Shan-si 
they aro often of marble, and the balustrades finely ornamented. 
by innumerable figures of animals, such as lions, tigers, dogs, 
monkeys, &e., &e. When the rivers are very wide the roads are 
‘well supplied with ferries, where huge boats are to be found capable 
of taking three or four earts atone time. In the province of Chi-li 
and parts of Ho-nan and Shan-tung the highways are perfectly 
level, and you can travel at the mate of 85 to 40 miles per diem. 
In Shan-si and the hilly districts progress is slower. Valleys 
and ravines are generally chosen when these do not diverge too far 
from the direct line; but where necessary roads are eut through 
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rocks, miles of the way are causewayed with huge blocks of 
granite, and the road carried manfully right over huge ranges of 
mountains, In the Shan-si passes and several other places tho 
Iabour expended is something’ stupendous, quite in keeping with 
the other huge undertakings in this Empire, such as the Grand 
Canal and the Great Wall. ‘These ronds are usually from 70 to 
£80 fect broad in the plains, and are generally planted on each side 
with rows of fine trees, 80 that they look like some of the fino 
roads in England and on the continent, and in some places like 
grand avenues, Every few Wi there are guard-houses where 
soldiers used to be stationed, who were rendy to accompany tra- 
vellers during night to protect them from danger, and every 10 
H or 8} miles there are hugo well-built signal towers on which 
fires were lit at night, and dense columns of smoke from wolf 
dung raised in the day time when any intelligence of importance 
hind to be telegraphed. In addition to the numerous and well- 
supplied inns for travellers, there are also large inns for the 
Emperor or important oficinls, and places where post-horsos aro 
Kept always in readiness, and where couriers oan obtain fresh 
steeds to post along on their errands, In addition to the large 
cities which appear on the maps, thoro aro large villages every 10 
Kor $4 miles on the great highways; some of them very important 
and the contres of much trade. Few things impress the traveller 
more with the largo-mindodnoss, ability, vigilance, and vigour of 
tho former Emperors and the greatness of the Empire than these 

; and we do not wonder at the touches of exaggeration 
which mark the pages of Marco Polo, and the Jesuit fathers: 
for the bridges, cuttings, and tho fino cities then in their glory 
would form a powerful contrast to the roads and works which 
existed in their native countries. And perhaps nothing’ so pain- 
fully demonstrates the decadence and utter emasculation of the 
present rulers than the wretched condition of many portions of 
‘these fino roads, which could be repaired by the expenditure of a 
little thought and a very little money. 

Canr Roans.—But besides these highways, there are innumer- 
able other rdads intersecting the country in all directions, and 
forming a perfpct net work, and these not simply foot-paths, but 
good roads traversed by hundreds of vehicles every day; so that 
wherever you wish to go you can have almost always a cart-road 
direct to the place. Many of these minor roads are also supplied. 
‘with signal towers, inns, and every convenience for travelling. 
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Propose Rarways—The country is admirably adapted for 
railways, ‘The greater part is a plain, and when mountains 
branch inwards there are generally valleys, often very wide and 
fertile, through which lines could be carried, ‘The great high- 
ways T have just been describing form the best guides both phy- 
Bically and geonomicelly, in refronce to the mest fsible lnc. 
‘They form the most direct routes to the great emporiums of trade 
with the fewest possible natural obstructions. ‘Their course lies 
also through the most populous districts, either so originally, or 
attracted by the facility of communication, so that lines of rail- 
ways could be laid parallel to them all.’ But as such a pet 
work of railways is out of the question at present, I would 
Venture to suggest two great trunk lines, one running from 
Pekin south to Canton, with a branch to Shanghai; and another 
running east and west from some harbour north of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang, available for ships of large tonnage, and open all the 
year round; and from this carried through Shan-tung, Chi-li, 
Shan-si, and on to Shen-si with a view, ultimately, of being 
carried through central Asia to Europe—an undertaking not 
‘much more formidable than the great Pacific line in America 
now in process of completion. It would be well to begin with 
tho first for many reasons, but more especially because in this 
ease advantage could be taken of the banks of the Grand Canal 
for a portion of the way, and as this lies nearly direct through a 
country perfectly level, and is Government property, there would 
be no bargaining with private individuals, no grave-yards to 
upset, and, in short, the least violent change possible under the 
circumstances. I have no fear of the junk men who still remain 
on the canal rising against such an undertaking. Comparatively 
few now, they would soon find employment in the construction 
of the works needed for this enterprise, and they are not strang- 
ers to the kind of labour which would be required. And in 
reference to this and’the muleteers and carriers of all-desoriptions, 
Tam confident that the lateral trafic which would immediately 
spring up in connection with such lines would soon engage all 
their resourees, and create a business which would astonish us, 
And I base my belief upon personal observation of the spirit of 
the people, confirmed by what has transpired in reference to 
steamers. "These have been rapidly taken advantage of not only 
‘by the mercantile classes, but even by the literati, who are s0 
difficult to move: witness the loads of scholars which are brought 
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from the south to Tien-tsin for the examinations in Pekin; 
also the numbers of mandarins, who now use them. ‘The fame 
of steam-ships has spread all over the country; their sufety 
‘and rapidity is in every man’s mouth, so that railways wonlid 
soon also command their approbation. I see therefore no great 
difficulty in the introduction of railways into China. ‘The grave- 
yard question has been exaggerated; they are formidable only 
near large towns, and could easily be avoided; or where un- 
avoidable a little extra money or an Imperial tablet would 
soon allay the clamour. No one who has thought carefully 
‘over the subject ever contemplates the multiplication of Treaty 
ports and Consulates in China. The impracticability of this 
‘has been clearly shown in an able article in the Consular 
Gazette dated July 15th, and yet every one sees the impor- 
tance of this vast country with great resources all but un- 
touched being thoroughly opened up. How, then, can the 
problem be solved? By the introduction of railways and the 
adoption of a system of passports; this would secure all that was 
necessary for the development of the country, obviate the neces- 
sity of the creation of minor agencies by large firms, and entail 
little or no expense on the part of foreign Governments. ‘They 
would of course require to be managed at first and for long by 
fereigners, but this might be done by the creation of anothar 
service, such as the Imperial Customs, and so in no way oppose, 
‘but rather be subservient and a source of strength to the native 
Government. I sympathize with the published opinions of H. E. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, H.M’s Minister, that the Treaty should 
‘be revised impartially, hat we should hear what the Chinese 
have to say as well as our own countrymen, but I humbly think 
‘we onght never to lose sight of the speciality of the ease as regards 
the Chinese. They are in a state of transition, or rather differ- 
entiation; new thoughts and new ideas, and new means of war- 
fare have gat abroad among them, fermenting and exciting their 
minds, Year by year this is increasing, and it is as impossible 
to arrest its course as it is undesirable. The old paths will not 
now do; China can never again be governed in the old way. 
‘The country is far too large. Foreign ideas have made far too 

it progress for this. New channels must be provided for the 
new thought. New means must be adopted to meet the emer- 

ey which has arisen, else it will be confasion worse confound- 
ed. China is like a man under a course of medicine, we have 
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put him in this position, we dare not leave him alone far less 
trust him to his own ideas, for that would prove his rain. We 
must take him in hand, point out the proper methods; and, as 
fur as consistent, force him to follow them, until we have set him 
on his feet again in new health and fresh vigour, qualified to 
start on a new and glorious career. I do not despair of the 
Chinese being able to rise again from their prostration, nor even 
of the present Government being able to purify and re-organize 
the country; but new means must be adopted. In the present 
position of China nothing is so likely to do her real and perma- 
nent good as the introduction of railways. It would equalize the 
adwinistration of justice—modify the evils of famine, enrich her 
peoples it would provide means for the diffusion of knowledge, 
break down her hoary prejudices, and bring her within the pale 
of civilization, Moreover, it appears indispensible to the Gov- 
ernment of the country. Four organized bodies of rebels at pre- 
sont devastate the Empire—one in Yun-nan, another in Shen-si, 
a third in Ho-nan—and a fourth in Shan-tang. They are des- 
‘troying everything wherever they go. Unless there be some meat 
provided of rapidly concentrating troops at any given point, T do 
not see how they can be put down, or peace and security intro- 
uced into this unhappy country.” Railways or anarchy appears 
to me the only alternative now left to the Chinese people. 
Say-ruxe Crrius—Tsi-nan-foo, lat. 86 deg. 60 min., long. 
117 deg. ‘This city, the capital ‘of Shan-tung, lies in a sort of 
basin, the ground on all sides being higher than the city. Tt is 
‘a much more important place than I expected to find it. ‘There 
are several long streets full of large shops and life and bustle. 
‘The chief ono is that which runs east and west, and including the 
western suburbs is 8 Ji in length. Several of the streets which 
ran north and south are also crowded with excellent well-stocked 
shops. I saw quantities of Russian cloth, as well as a proportion 
of Bradford, Leeds, and Manchester goods. ‘There were not a few 
hook-shops, full of books and native drawings and paintings, in- 
dicating the presence of literary pursuits and tastes. We met 
‘two immenss finerals, and saw soveral processions during the 
two days we were there quite equal to those I have seen in the 
south, indicating riches and profuse expenditure, ‘There were 
several fine temples in the eity, and two spacious examination 
halls, one for Bachelors of Arts and the other for Doctors of Law. 
‘There is also a Drum Tower, and all the furniture of a provincial 
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capital. ‘There is one most interesting feature in connection with 
this city, I refer to the three springs which bubble up in three 
separate gushes of water about 2 feet high outside the western 
gate, and which fill the moat all round the city, and form a fine 
lake inside on the north. ‘These springs are now enclosed by a 
high wall, and in front of them and around them are temples and 
gardens; the water is good tasted, somewhat tepid, but greatly 
prized by the natives. ‘The lake has several summer-houses in it, 
aud must be very pretty in summer; we hired a boat among the 
many which ply on it for hire, and sailed over and visited the 
famous places; we rather enjoyed our sail, though the morning 
air was raw. "Fish of many kinds literally abound, and form no 
small proportion of the food of the people. ‘There are about two 
thousand Mshomedan families and two mosques. Our butcher 
‘was of that persuasion; we found him a very decent man, and he 
‘gave us many details in reference to them. ‘These people all turn 
to us, and claim kindred as worshipping the same God. There 
are fine hills on the south of the city, on which are some famous 
temples, much frequented in summer. Owing to these and the 
low-lying position of the city, the houses are very damp (except 
on the western suburbs, where the ground is higher), and fever 
and ague is common. You have only to scrape hole a few 
inches deep, and you find water. This city is within 4 miles of 
the New Yellow River, and would form an important market were 
this river opened to steamers. 

‘Tsing-chow-foo,, lat. 86 deg. 45 min., long. 118 deg. 85 mi 
approaching Tsing-chow-foo, the old eapital of the Province, we 
found the country fine, zoads paved, and every thing indicating 
former grandeur. We passed through the Tartar city which lies 
con the north of the city proper, and passing over a plain entered 
the suburbs and city. ‘The walls of the Tartar city are high and 
strong, but the people are not very numerous, and no business 
is done save in huckster shops. The city of Tsing-chowfoo lies in 
1 hollow like Tsi-nan-foo, and has fine hills behind it; it is very 
large and has a great population. The shops have decreased in 
splendour, and are now almost sll second rate, but it continues 
to be the centre of a great local trade. 

Kyau-chor, Int. 96 deg. 16 min., long. 120 deg. 10 min. This 
city was in former times the most important centre of trade in 
the east of Shan-tung. It received its supplies from the south 
bdy the sea, and distributed goods all over the country. Now, 
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‘owing to the rising of the coast or the filling up of the bay—for 
it is dificult to determine which—and especially to the opening 
of the port of Chefoo, business has greatly fallen off. What is 
now the port of Kyau-chow is a small town called Tu-poh-tur, 
five miles from the city, situated about thirteen miles by water 
from the sea, on a creck which is as nearly as possible quite dry, 
when the tide is out. ‘The Ningpo and Fobkien junks anchor in 
the roadstead and the cargo is brought up in flat-bottomed 
lighters, fifty or sixty of which we saw lying high and dry on tho 
banks waiting the low of the tide. ‘The country all round as far 
as the eye can see is a dead flat; seawards it was quite marshy, 
and though we were only six miles from the shore as the crow 
fies we could not descern it; all we could see was two or three 
small islands a considerable distance away. ‘The Chinese Gov- 
‘ernment wished it to be made the port of Shan-tung rather than 
Chefoo, but this would have been fatal, as the bay cannot be 
deep,—is either filling up with the monsoon or rising of itself, 
and appears exposed to the wind from almost sll direetions. ‘The 
city of Kyau-chow bears unmistakeable evidence of its former 
wealth and importance. ‘The streets in all directions are bridged 
‘over every fow yards with Pai-lows of endless device; some are 
made of granite; some of sandstone. ‘The eross-beam is one 
piece of stone reaching from one side of the street to the other; 
and the upright pillars, also of one piece, rest on immense blocks, 
giving a richnoss to the city which is stiking. ‘These abound 
also in the suburbs, as well as in the city yroper. ‘The site and 
structure of the private houses also spenk of the richness of the 
place; many of these cover a large spacg of ground, having walls 
often thirty fect high, if not more, earefully and strongly built. 
Many houses had high poles before their front-door, indieating 
that some member of the family had been a mandarin. ‘The city 
itself is not large, but the suburbs which are walled round are 
extensive, ‘The trade is carried on chiefly in the western suburbs. 
‘The people appeared rather hostile to foreigners; they ealled us 
all sorts of names; one man partially drunk was exceedingly 
abusive. Quod eat in corde sobri, cat in ore ebri 
Tung-chang-foo, Int. 86 deg. 88 min., long. 116 deg. 11 min. 
This is a very important city situated in an excellent position. 
Tt lies near the new course of the Yellow River, and on the banks 
of the Grand Canal. ‘The eastern suburbs are very extensive and 
have warehonses rivalling many in 'Tien-tsin and Shanghai, It 
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might be made the terminus of a Tine of inland steamers, as there 
is no doubt of the navigation up to that point, 

‘The other foo cities, such as Yen-chow-fo0, Yi-chow-foo, Lai- 
chow-foo, ‘Tang-chow-foo, and Tai-ngan-foo are quiot depart- 
mental cities, important only as centres of rural trade, Besides 
‘the cities above mentioned are several hien cites and towns worthy 
‘of notice as the centres of considerable distributing trade. ‘The 
chief among these are Wei-hien and Whang-hien, Clm-ching, 
and the great town of Tsu-chiwen, near Chi-chow, und Tei-chow 
and Lin-sing, near the westorn borders of the provinee. 

But I shall not attempt to describe any more cities, but only 
say in general that excepting in Shen-si and Honan and some 
places in Shan-tung where scores of cities and hundreds of vil- 
Jages have been burned down by the rebels within these two 
‘years, and are still lying in ruins all over the distriet, the country 
appears prosperous and the people well fed and well clad. This 
4s eminently the case in the northern half of Shan-si. ‘There the 
cities are more numerous, and the cities themselves more populous 
‘than anywhere else, many of the “hien” or Brd rate cities being 
more crowded than a “foo” or Ist class city of other provinces. 
‘The villages of Shan-si, too, are very numerous, generally sur- 
rounded with high mud-walls, full of goods of all descriptions, 
and the people giving not a few indications of wealth and pros- 
perity. I have found foreign goods of several kinds in every 
province in all their busy eities and markets, such as Manchester 
cottons, Russian wpollen goods, matches, needles, &e., ke. I 
‘was surprised to find everywhere such quantities of Russian cloth ; 
‘they evidently carry on g most extensive trade through Mongolia. 
‘We met Russian-speaking Chinamen in soveral cities, rather an 
‘ominous cireumstane: 

Recurring to Shan-si, I may mention that the architecture of 
this province presents two notable features. In the mountain 
distriots we found whole villages living in houses scooped out of 
the sides of the sandy hills—veritable troglodytes—and this not 
from poverty, for the front of their caverns were faced often with 
hiewn stone and had finely-arched doors and windows. ‘The peo- 
ple evidently preferred it, for they had plenty of stone and plenty 
of money to build houses in the usual style if they had wished. 
Some of these villages were extremely pietaressptes thore were 
sometimes three, four, five, and six stories rising one above an- 
other at the front of a hill, ‘The occupants often went up to them. 
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by ladders. Here the peculiarity of Edinburgh was seen in its 
rudimentary state. In the plains the houses had flat roofs on 
which the people winnowed and thrashed their com and the wo- . 
‘men sat at their various employments. Lange houses had often 
square towers, giving them the appearance of old English churches. 
‘The people of the province appeared much moro superstitious than 
anywhere Ihavebeen. Every city and every village and even every 
cluster of houses had a tower—sometimes a very tasteful one— 
erected generally at the south-east angle, as « protection against 
evil influences; and, worse them this, we found trees in many 
parts covered with votive offerings, and before which stood altars 
and pots of incense, indicating that they were worshipped; and, 
in fact, we were left in no doubt on this head, for on many of 
them we found inscriptions in large letters—“If you pray you 
will cortainly be heard.” Better living trees than wooden blocks! 
we thought, though both are bad. 

‘We never were at any loss for food or necessaries on all our 
journeys through these provinces; nor have we ever had the least, 
inolestation from the people. ‘They have evinced great curiosity 
to see us, which has often taken disagreeable forms, depriving us 
of rest and comfort, and on my last journey they actually took 
out one of the windows to see us, because I had closed the shutters, 
but nothing farther, and even in the midst of the greatest excite- 
ment to get a view of the foreign devils, as they called us, an 
appeal to their senso of good breeding or a pleasant word would 
allay kub-bub, and peoit us to goon with gor work in peace, 
This has convinced us that the opposition to foreigners so much 
talked of must have existed with the oficfals, and not with the 
people, for it seems impossible that virulent feeling against us 
could have died out so soon. 

Another most important matter should be mentioned. We 
have found our passports omnipotent all over this country. When- 
ever we were in any trouble with our carters or required assistance 
of any Kind, the presentation of one passports at the ofee of the 
mandarin invariably procured the help we needed. 

‘As a rule, the people inthe northern provinces are Inger and 
stronger men than south of the Yang-tze-kiang, but they are 
much less refined. ‘There are fewer scholars, and these not so far 
advanced in thoir literature as their brethren in the south; still 
there is a large proportion dovoted to letters, and the great mass 
of the people understand a sufficient number of characters to be 
able to read, especially Looks in the mandarin colloquial. 
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‘All over these provinces they speak the same dialect with very- 
insignificant differences, and not only so, hut this patois prevails 
throughout Kan-sa and Sze-chuen—in fact, over two-thirds of 
China—a most important fact for those who seek to introduce new 
‘truths ond a new literature among this most interesting people. 

I neod hardly say that ignorance and superstition prevail 
everywhere and among all classes; and if there be less of the 
latter among the better educated, a species of atheism takes it 
place, which is equally detsimental to the moral character. As 
consequence, the objects supremely sought by them are the 
gratification of the lower appetites of their nature, and as money 
seoures that and whatever else they desire, it is grasped after by 
every one with all the eagerness of men who have nothing better 
to look for, and the deceit of those who have no high principles 
to rogulate them in their pursuit of wealth. Immorality abounds 
and opium smoking is spreading like some terrible virus through 
all branches of the people and laying thousands of strong men 
low." 

‘The Shan-tung men and the Shan-si men are famed as the 
most enterprising in the north of China. ‘The Shan-si men have 
penetrated Mongolia, earrying with them a measure of civilization, 
Numerous families from Shan-tung have colonised Manchuria, 
‘and are rapidly assimilating that country in every respect to 
China, But not only aro they inclined to migrate, many are 
also ready to adopt any measures which will afford scope for 
their industry ang ingenuity. Several have expressed a strong 
desire to begin mfhing operations in places at present untoucli- 
ed; one has applied for foreign cotton seed, another lias pur- 
chased spinning machine for the manufacture of cotton yarn, 
and s0 on. But, alas! for their enterprize. An incubus rests 
‘upon them paralyzing every effort. When a man attempts to 
step out of the ordinary routine, an ill-disposed neighbour or a 
petty bailif comes in and threatens to inform against him unless 
he gives him so much money. Suppose this raseal’s demands are 
met, the mandarin next appears with his exactions, and the man 
is generally ruined. 

“Tittle fleas have big fs, upon ther backs to biteem 
‘These fleas havo ober Sea, aod soon ad infinitum.” 

‘These lines of Swift's, thus altered, set the matter vividly enough 
Defore our eyes; but they are too Indicrous for the gravity of the 
subject. Itis miserable to see such a people as this ground down 
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“into fixed automata by such a system, and most lamentable of all. 
to find it pervading all classes and all departments of state up to 
the very highest position. 

‘And this extends to religious matters as well as secular. Ifa 
man adopt Christianity he is often set upon by petty officals, 
and it is this which renders it so indispensible that our treaties 
should not only guarantee the missionary protection in his labours, 
‘but that the converts be defended from obvious and illegal op- 
pression, 


[ot] 


ARTICLE IV. 
a 
NOTES ON THE PRODUCTIONS, CHIEFLY MINERAL 
Ov SHAN-TUNG. 
a= 
By nue Rev, A, WILLTAMSON, 


‘Unit recently very little was known of the minerals in Shan- 
tung. Vague impressions regarding the existence of coal at 
Po-shan-hion and Wei-hien constitited about the sum of our 
Knowledge, but now we can speak with some degree of px 
Various places have been visited, and sumples of coal, iron-ore, 
galena, &e,, &e., have been brought to Chefoo, and pronounced. 
excellent, 

Coat.—There are three great coal-producing districts in this 
province in active operation; several minor oues, and other places 
where conl is known to exist, but where mining is interd:cted, 
‘The chief among the great producing districts is tho valley of tho 
Lauefucho, long. 117 deg. 56 min. E., beginning about lat. 36 
deg. 50 min. N., and oxtending south to lat, 86 dog. 30 min, 
including the cities Chi-chuen. Yen-shih-ching, and Po-shian- 
hien. ‘This valleg runs north and south, and the hills on bath 
sides are porfornted with coal pits. Several varieties aro pro- 
auced; some fine bituminous coal, some partly bitwainons and 
partly anthracite, and other kinds dificult to cluss. This district 
4s famous all over the country, and supplies all the neighbouring 
towns and cities, Approaching this pluce, T mot a very unex 
pected product on wheelbarrows, often bound for distant places, 
I refer to coke; and on reaching Po-shan-hien, found it mann~ 
factured in immenso quantities. I saw threo different kinds of 
coke; found it stored in large yards, just like those ut railway 
stations at home, and exported in lange quantities. ‘They use it 
for smelting silver and for purposes where yrent heat is required. 
‘This speaks volumes for the quality of the coal, 

The second district noxt in importance lies a little to the south 
of Yi-chow-foo, lat, 35 dog. 15 min, N., long. 118 deg. 24 min. 1. 
‘The countay here is a plain and .the coal is obtained by sinking 
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pits of greater or lesser depth, I found three kinds, vie., bitu- 
minous, a species of lignite, and another very inferior quality. 
"he people assured me of its abundance; they said that they 
found it wherever they chose to sink a pit, Here also I found 
them manufacturing coke, although what I sew was much in- 
ferior to the coke at Po-shan-hien, ‘The proximity of the river 
‘Yi-ho adds to the importance of this district, It Hows past the 
ficld, and, by means of flat-bottomed boats, coals could be con- 
veyed to 'sing-kiang-pu on the Grand Canal, thence to Chin- 
Keang and on to Shanghai, 

‘The third district lies twenty Ji or so to the south of Wei-hien, 
lat, 86 deg. 40 min., long. 119 deg. 12 min, ‘The coal here is 
plentiful, and is of excellent quality. It is not very far from the 
river Weicho, nor from the seaport, and, could very easily. bo 
Drought in junks to Chefoo. ‘The places of minor importance are 
Sin-tai lat. 36 deg. 7 min. N., long. 117 deg. 56 min, E.; Lai- 
Yoo, lt 96 dog. 24min, lng: 117 deg, 4 min; and Chang 
iu, Tot, 86 dog, 67 min.’N,, long, 117 dog. 81 min, B, I met 
coal from all threo places, that from Sin-tai and Lai-woo was 
‘npital, but the Chang-kiu coal inferior. At the latter placo wo 
‘were told thore wore two seams, One near the surface and the 
other some feet further down. ‘The coal is mined at all these 
places in the usual Chineso fashion. A pit is dug down, or a 
hole is mado, at a more or: loss acute angle in the sido of a hil, 
and the miners work on until water risos ; they then leave that place 
‘and open another pit, ‘Thus they in all probability miss the finest 
quality. Judging from the huge lumps which wo ofton saw, it is 
evident that the coal strata are of considerable thickness. Be- 
sides these places where the coal is actually worked, itis reported 
to oxist in soveral others, such as outside the east gate of the city 
of Kyau-chow, long. 120 deg. 9 min., lat. 36 deg. 17 min,, in the 
neighbourhood of Kwan-sne, lat. 85 dog. 45 min., long 119 deg. 
20 min., at Law-sze-shan, long. 121 deg. 10 min,, lat. 87 deg. 80 
min, and at Tung-chow-foo. Though we have thus gained 
something like a definite idea of the quality and quantities of the 
coal at present produced, yet it has only beon to give us a still 
more indefinite idea of the notual extent and value of the coal 
fields in the province; for, judging from the direction of the pre- 
vailing mountain, ranges, 8, SS.W. to N., and N.N.E, and 
their geological features, there is reason to believe that it exists 
throughout the whole of the centre and east of Shan-tung. 
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‘There is one thing in this connection, which has been brought 
‘o light by the missionaries at Tung-chow-foo, which is creating 
considerable interest and likely to have an important issue. I 
refer to the fact that an interdicted coal mine has been found 
within two miles of the city and close on the sea-shore. ‘The 
existence of the mines fist reported by the natives and afterwards 
denied by them, has boon set at rest by the discovery of a tablet 
haalf buried in the ground, where the pit was, forbidding the 
further working of the mine, ‘The writer has a copy of the 
insoription in his possession, [tis dated 11th year of the Em- 
‘peror Ria-king, 6th moon, 11th day, which makes it A.D. 1806, 
It is issued by the Chi-hien mandarin, and declares that as the 
pit disturbs the Fung-shini of the villages burial-grounds, and 
agjghbouthood, it is henceforth closed, e. Afterwards an ap- 
plication was made to re-open it, when the literai took the matter 
in hand, and insisted on its continuing shut, and succeeded in 
their efforts, Seeing that this city is an open treaty port, that it 
is fur removed from the capital, that the pit is in a comparatively 
quiet place lying in contiguity with magnetic iron-ore, galena, 
and silver-ore and that it is within 30 miles, by sea, of Chefvo, 
xno doubt attempts will be made to work it. “Should it prove us 
productive of good coal as is anticipated, it will be a great inatter 
+o all—natives and foreigners—and a hoon to the steamers on the 
coast and the men-of-war which coal here, 

Tnox.—This most important metal has been found in several 
places fur removed from one another, and in such pasitions as to 
indicate its wide distribution, Very fine iron-ore, viz., the black 
oxide of iron, lias been procured ata hill called Pau-shan, about 
50 Hi south of Tung-chow. Tt lies near the surface, and thero 
appears to be plenty of it. It is nearly pure metal and strongly 
magnetic, and draws a needle after it ike the strongest loadstone, 
which it really is. When in the city of Tsi-nan-foo, the capital 
of the province, I saw a man sitting at the side of the main strest 
selling piecos of this kind of ore as wonderful stones, which, on 
Ddeing struck, “grew a beard and drew iron after them.” Tn- 
quiting where they came from, he informed me that they were 
from the city of Ha-ta, in Manchuria, the most distant and wild- 
est place his imagination could think of, I felt persuaded they 
were from the neighbourhood, and found out afterwards that the 
hills behind the city contained the ore, Having examined the 
Pieces he had, I feel persuaded that the ore was of the same na- 
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ture and geological formation as that near Tung-chow,—two 
hundred miles apart,—and this ore is the most valuable of all 
iron-ores, Since then these hills have been visited by a geologist 
and found to contain vast masses of this ore cropping up to the 
surface. Tron-ore of a somewhat different description has also 
eon procured from the hill called King-kwo-shan, to which we 
shall have immediately to refer, as producing galena and silver-ore, 
‘This hill is about 60 & to the south by east of Tung-chow. And 
yet a third description, very much like specular iron-ore, has 
‘eon found in the neighbourhood of Chelvo, Iron is also report 
‘ed to exist in the hills behind Foo-shan-hien, within ten miles of 
tho port, but this has not yet been verified, 

Goun.—When I first began to make inquiries regarding the 
minerals here, I was astonished at the universality of the know- 
ledgo of tho existenco of gold and the apathy regarding it, Every 
cone seemed to know of it, A. native literary friend said that ‘it 
was found in the sand of almost all the sireams in the eastern 
portion of tho province aftor heavy rain,” Another well-educated 
man acquainted with the district reported the fact in nearly the 
same words, and tho other day a man, a scholar from Hai-yang 
said that it was found in the rivulets in his neighbourhood. But 
while it thus appears to be very widely distributed, there a 
several places which stand out pre-eminent, ‘The first is Kieu 
dien, 70 Ui 8.E. from Lai-chow, lat, 87 deg. 12 min. N., long. 120 
dog, E, and 95 fi N-E, of Ping-ta, Marvellous stories relating to 
‘tho richness of the quartz, and tho sand are current among the 
people, which of course have to be taken own grano salis. I was 
‘old that a tea-cup full of the quart, growad down, would some~ 
‘times yield two oz. of gold, and that 100 catties of the sand was 
worth about 1,000 cash; T was also informed that many years 
ago a man came from Shen-si with 800 followers, and in two 
months cleared 50,000 oz, after paying all expenses and so on, 
‘Two or three years ago, a company of respectable men belonging 
to the neighbourhood made a proposal to the Chi-hien mandarin 
to work the mine, but he demanded 10,000 taels in hand before 
he would allow them to commence operations. ‘They offered 
8,000 taels, but did not venture a larger sum—more especially as 
‘they could not tell how much more might be demanded after they 
had commenced. The mandarin remained inexorable, and so the 
‘project was given up. I mention this to shew why so few care 
to engage in the mining of the precious metals, ‘The jus motal- 
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Jorum. lies with the Emperor and Government, and they have no 
‘scruples in the matter of squeezing. The mandarins also say 
that they are aftaid of disturbances among the workers of such 
mines. 

Another place, famed as a market for gold-dust is Ku-hien, 
about 18 miles W. by 8. from Chefoo. It is procured in the 
streams which fow from the Lau-sze-shan. I have passed so- 
voral old gold-washings on the banks of the river which flows 
‘past the town, 

A third place is Kow-tow near Ning-hai, 60 i $.E. of Chefoo. 
In my last journey having passed through a district 100 Zi to the 
8. W. of Clu-ching, long. 119 deg. 45 min. E.,, lat. 36 dog. 1 
win, N., apparently full of minerals, and having arrived at the 
village of Kwan-sae and finished my work, I enquired of the 
inn-Keeper—as my custom was—about the produets of the dis- 
trict. He told me of a wonderful hill about 10 Zi south of where 
‘we were, which he affirmed was full of metals. It was called the 
hill of the “Seven precious things,” and yielded gold, silver, 
‘copper, lead, tin, iron, and coal. He further said that it had been 
mined up to the close of the Ming dynasty, but was now forbidden, 
Deeming his story to be too good to be true, I sent out my as- 
istant to enquire quietly about it, and he returned affirming that 
‘the matter was well known, and that two or three parsons inde- 
pendently confirmed the inn-keeper’s report. ‘Though no one cares 
to engage in the regular operations of mining for the reasons 
already stated, yet any one is at perfect liberty to search the 
streams. Accordingly, every year a good many of the natives 
engage in this employment. " They often find nuggets of varying 
size, which is a great temptation to persevere, in spite of failure. 
‘And yot last year T have heen told that the gold-washers made 
(on an average about one dollar per day in the district of Tsi-hya. 

Gaxzxa—Lead-ore, containing lead and silver in varying 
proportions, appears to be very widely distributed over the eastern 
portion of the province. We hear of its existence in all quarter 
‘We are assured thore is an interdioted mine in the hills close be- 
hind Chefoo. We hear of it south towards Hai-yan, and west 
towards Wei-hien. A mule-load of the ore has been brought 
from King-kwo-shan, 18 miles E. by 8. of Tung-chow, already 
referred to, and two mule-loads have been got ftom another place 
near Ning-hai. Both specimens were most excellent, containing 
about 80 per cent. of lead; that ftom King-kwo-shan was parti- 
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ularly valuable, and contained a percentage of silver, In 
reference to this latter place, I am téld on good authority that 
while on the south side of the hill lead prevails, on the north, 
silver predominates, especially in one spot. In fact, I was told. 
that one catty of the ore sometimes yielded 8 ozs. of silver, but I 
do not vouch for this. Again, about 2 or 8 miles south of the 
city of Tung-chow-f00 « tablet has been discovered relating to a 
Tead mine in that locality. It announces that the mine has been 
closed owing to the representations of the elders of the surround 
ing villages, who aifirm that the opening of the mine disturbs the 
Fung-shui of the neighbourhood,—the old story,—which shall 
hold its spell over the people till the truth enlighten them, and 
the roar of the railway engine shall dissipate i¢ for ever. 

CorrEn.—Specimens of copper-ore have been brought from 
the neighbourhood of Chang-kia-chwang, 110 li SW, of Chefoo, 
and there is every reason to believe that it abounds there and 
‘elsewhere in this part of tho promontory. 

Prnoiovs Stones. —Travelling round the promontory two 
‘yeurs ago, I found lage numbers of pebbles among the people. 
Some very fine ones, bearing a strong resemblance to the airn~ 
gorms and stones got on the west coust of Scotland. ‘There wero 
several varieties in structure, shade and colour, and many of 
‘them were such as would take on « beantifil polish. ‘The place 
where they were procured in most abundance was to the east of 
‘Yung-ching, on the sea coast, at the extreme end of the promon- 
tory. But the most famous place for precious stones is hill 
about 100 Xi south of the city of Tsi-mi, long. 120 deg. 82 min,, 
Jat 30 dg, 28 min,”‘This momntain fons ono of the Ngen-ahan 
range, is crowned with temples, and belongs to a fraternity of 
priests, who every year obtain a very large incomo from their sale, 
‘The stones are of Various kinds, the prevailing kind being rook 
crystals of various shades, of which they make spectacles. ‘There 
are others of different, species, which a for ornaments of 
various descriptions. Since,my retur wa large purple. 
coloured stone from this hilf exposed for sale in a native hong. 
1s had many features of a true amethyst, though one or to 
things appeared to indicate otherwise. Tewas as lange a a boy's 
heads ant weighed 12 Ibs, and, if genuine, would be worth 1 
know not how much, : 

‘Mansiz aNd Gnanrre.—Of these we have many varietis, 
Dut as they aro of less importance, I need not trouble you with 
san account of them here, 
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Asnusros—This strange fossil mineral is found at King-kwo- 
shan, and also at Law-seb-shan, both of which places have been 
formerly noticed as producing other minerals. The natives use 
it for making Fire-stoves, crucibles, and other fire-proof purposes. 
‘The fibre is good and very feathery, and by the admixture of 
cotton or hemp could be woven into articles of clothing. Such 
articles being exposed to fire and having all the alloy consumed, 
would afterwards form fire-proof garments, such as ancient his- 
tory speaks of, and such as are used in Legerdemain, But the 
mineral would make most excellent fire-brick, which would be 
cheaper and more durable than any others. ‘This is worthy of 
the consideration of the masters of the steamers on the coast. 

SurrHun—Sulphur is procured in several parts of the pro- 
vince, I found the natives making copperas (sulphate of iron) 
at differont places in the valley of Law-fo0-ho. 

Surrxur Barus—Speaking of sulphur reminds me of the 
hot sulphur baths which are found throughout the distriet, and 
which deserve mention as an increasing resort for foreign inv: 
lids. ‘The baths in greatest favour. with the Chefoo community 
are those at Ngai-shan, about a day's ride from the port, a little 
to the N.W. of Tsichya, But besides these there are others ut 
Loong-chwen, 60 ii, east of Ning-hai, at Wun-shih-tun, 70 fi, 
south of Tung-chow, also near Yi-chow, and at Chau-ywen, GO 
4H, west of Hwang, ‘At all these places there are regulur bathing 
establishments, a square tank with a pavilion over it for the 
public, which is generally crowded from dawn to dusk by Chi- 
namen, and a private bath for mandaxins and wealthy persons, 
‘The sulphurous water from these springs varies in teiuperature, 
‘The baths at Chan-yuén are the most remarkable; there, at one 
place, the water rises almost boiling hot and you can cook an 
egg on the spot. 

Sarrrerne—This salt is found in several places. It is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of Kin- 
chi, lat. 86 deg. 16 min., long. 119 deg. 84 min., and I found it 
extremely good at Po-shan-hien, 

Gxass.—There is another article of manufacture at Po-shan- 
hien which is little known to foreigners, but which proves a most 
important article of internal commerce. Long ago the natives 
discovered that the rocks in the neighbourhood, pulverized and. 
smelted with the nitrate of potassa, formed glass; and for many 
years they have given themselves to the manuficture of this 
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article, I found them making excellent window-glass, blowing 
Dottles of all sizes, moulding cups of all descriptions, and making: 
lanterns, beads and ornaments of endless varieties. ‘They also 
run it into long rods—about 80 inches—which they tie up in 
undies and export to all parts of the country, ‘The rods of pig 
glass cost 100 cash per catty at the manufactory. ‘The glass is 
extromely pure, they colour it most beautifully, and they have 
attained cansiderable dexterity in manipulation. Many of the 
articles were finely finished. 'To pass to other matters on which 
it soems necessary to say a little: — 

Corrow.—This important staple is grown in great quantities 
in the western and south-west portions of the province; and could 
be raised in much greator quantities if necessary. ‘There are two 
kinds; viz,, that commonly exported, which is familiar enough, 
and another superior kind, whioh is very strong in the fibre, and 
of which they make cash-bags, saddle-bags, and strong cloth 

Su.x.—hiero appears to be considerable mis-approhiension in 
roferenco to the silk produced in Shan-tung. Many imagine 
that there are no mulberry trees, and that all silk which can be 
obtained must come from the worms which can live on the 
oakshrub and such trees. Here they ort, Mulberry troes are 
very common in the plains thronghout the province, During my 
ast journoy I found them in all directions out of the reach of the 
north wind, and passed through large orchards of them, ‘ho 
truth is thero are three kinds of silk worms and three kinds of 
silk in common use among the people, viz., the brown common 
silk, of which they make the well-known pongeos the second, a 
beautiful white silk; and, again, a still more beautiful yellow 
sill; the third, a blackish’ silk, made froh worms which feed on 
the popper, treo. OF these threo kinds there are various qualities 
depending on tho feed and cave taken in the culture of tho worm, 
One quality of the second description is famous for proiueing 
texture almost impervious to stains. ‘The third kind produces a 
cloth exempt from the attacks of insect, and greatly prized, I 
believe that when the matter is looked into Shan-tung silk must 
rise into an important article in the foreign market. 

Heme, Onrva Grass, &o—Theso fibrous plants are well- 
known, s0 I need say nothing save only to call attention to them, 
and remark that they cun be produced in any quantity to meot 
the demand, 
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Dyns.—We have indigo, madder, a fine purple dye, a yellow 
ye from the leaves of the why-shoo, the famous green dye, and 
others of less importance. 

T may add that, having travelled through the province in every 
direction, and visited all their chief cities and almost all places 
of any importance, save a corner toward the northwest, I have 
found the people eivil, inoffensive, only curious and greedy, with 
a little spice of the anti-foreign eloment,—yot, like other China 
men, morally false and foul. Excepting towards the east, there 
are oart-roads as good as anywhere else in China, and every 
facility for travelling. The country is extremely fertile, produc~ 
ing great crops of cereals, from magnificent wheat down to rice, 
esoulents from good potatoes down to the egg plant. All sorts of 
fruits, such as grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates, persimmons, 
&o, &e.; also beef, mutton, game, de, &e, Recent travels and 
researches have revealed to us immense fields of coal and iron in 
Shen-si; immense fields of coal in Chi-li; and also great fields 
of coal and iron in Manchuria. Those taken in connection with 
these open up a vast subjeot of speculation and foretel a great 
future, Here we have every element necessary to progress and 
dominion; we have coal, the souree of steam power, and that 
which makes every kind of mineral valuable, as it affords a cheap 
means of smelting them. We have iron for machinery and raw 
materials of the most important descriptions in profuse abundances 
‘wo have excellent stones for building purposes; we have precious 
metals for currency, and marble, and precious stones, for orna- 
mentations; we have most fertile and varied soil, grain to 
nourish, and fruits of all kinds to please the appetite. We have 
‘men in some degree educated, with clear heads and strong frames; 
and we have one colloquial throughout the whole country, which 
also has the advantage of being a written language. Providence 
Juas not placed these elements of power here in vain, so that, 
sooner or later, we may reasonably antiojpate that China shall rise 
from its deorepitude, and either of itself, or under the guidance 
‘of western genius, with more than renewed youth, rale over this 
part of the world. ‘The north generally (all the world over) 
dominates over the south, and China will not form an exception 
to the rule; for here in addition to better brain and muscle and 
climate, we have the advantage of immense and varied resources 
in juxta position; and as Shan-tung has the pre-eminence in 
geographical position, with safe and commodious harbours open 
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all the year round on the south as well as on the north of the 
promontory it is not unlikely that this provinee may be the seat 
of power in the new order of things which is certain to arise, 
And yet two things are clearly indispensible to any measure of 
‘advaiieement on the part of the people, and they should go hand 
in hand; first, the diffusion of knowledge, especially that truth 
which slone can enlighten, purify, and strengthen, the moral 
character of a people and, secondly, leaders to initiate them into 
the arts,—guide them in the path of progress and able to defend 
those who enter it, from the oppressions of their own countrymen. 


[4] 


ARTICLE V. 
os 
‘ENTOMOLOGY OF SHANGHAT. 
= 
Br W.B.PRYER, Esa, 


‘Tax position of Shanghai, regarded from an Entomological 
point of view, appears at first to bea very favourable one. Situated 
in the temperate zone with however a tropical summer, it might 
‘be supposed that insects requiring great heat, as well as those 
‘to which a moderate temperature is most suitable, would both be 
found here, the prevalence of water also would cause one to look 
for large numbers of insects with water-inhabiting larve. ‘These 
expectations of a rich Entomological country are not very fully 
realized. On a hot summor’s day a fine handsome Papilio 
Papilio Pammon) may frequently be szen dashing through our 
compounds, and from all the neighbouring trees the call of the 
Cicada is heard only too plainly; a comparatively huge Dynustes 
is occasionally met with, and large grasshoppers are common; 
Dut the large sized insects most common here, are Longicornes, 
the larvee of which, being wood feeders, could hardly be expected. 
in any numbers in such an almost treeless country as this is; 
the Mantis is of frequent occurrence; but, beyond these inseots 
the Entomological inhabitants of the surrounding district are 
nearly all of a moderaté size, and the fauna is very similar to 
that of England. This is, T imagine, to be traced in great part, 
to the severity of the winters we have here, cold is the enemy of 
Inxuriousness of growth in the Zoological world generally, and 
‘the insects which the hot summer would attract, are not able to 
stand the winter, 5 
‘As T have said before, the insects we find most commonly, are 
nearly all closely allied with those ocourring in England; even 
‘these are not abundant, and this I attribute to the sameness of 
the vegetation, We have none of those pretty hedgerows, treo 
shaded lanes, and frequent woods, which lend such a variety to a 
country walk, and at the same time afford cover to so many 
different descriptions of plants; here, a country walk generally 
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ends in one having to pick one's way like a rope dancer, on a 
narrow ledge of earth with a wet paddy field on each side. ‘The 
few miserable substitutes for roads are not bounded on either 
hand by hedges; and bamboo copses, the nearest approach to 
woods, are wanting in the fine thick undergrowth of a copse at 
home, the ground being strewed with dead bamboo leaves and 
twigs, ‘The graves are certainly objects in the landscape which 
‘we cannot boast ofin England, and wore it not for these, several 
large sections of inweots would bo nearly unrepresented here. 

‘Phe only aquatic insects we have are those that oan live in 
muddy water; the more interesting tribes Trichoptera, Sialides, 
Ephemera, &e., are as far as my experience goes, nover found 
round Shanghai; I have given up some time to the search, but 
have only succeslel in taking one small species of Trichoptera, 
OF the species thet can thrive in dirty water we have only too 
many, the mosquitois a well known example, Libellulidee swarm, 
‘and sometimes appear in allost incredible numbers: I was once 
witness to a figlt of this kind, the air as far as the oye could 
seo was thick with them, and in a walk of about a quarter of a 
mile on each side fiom my house, they appeared in undiminished 
numbers; s0 that the whole British settlement must have had a 
‘tremondous cloud of thom passing over it, Amongst foreign 
residents hero they axe usually known as storm flies; a good 
many of them ave frequently to be seon flying about in the air 
over the Bund: their appearance is generally supposed to forotoll 
high winds, but on the ocension of seaing the flight before 
referred to I notel that nothing unusual in the atmosphero 
followed, 

‘These insects abounding in such nuthbers as they always do, 
must put a great check upon mosquitoes; if by some enlamity we 
wore deprived of them for one season, we should be almost 
devoured by the mosquitoes, as the Libeliulid during their long 
Tarval period of nearly a year, and afterwards as imagoes, must 
consume an immense number of mosquitoes both in the larva 
‘and imago states. 

‘One other reason, besides the want of varioty of vegetation, for 
the scarcity of ordinary insect forms such as Lepidoptera, Cole 
optera, richopters and Hemiptera, is found in the prevalence of 
raptorial insects. One of the most ravenous of these, the Mantis, 
is so common, that to an Entomological eye batches of its ove 
appear on all sides, plastered to tree trunks or to walls, on dead 
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leaves, stones, twigs, branches of treas, in fact everywhere. When 
‘we consider that the mantis in all its stages is always ranging 
about the low herbage and brushwood in search of its prey, and 
that it has an insatiable appetite, the wonder is, that a single 
‘Lepidopterous larva escapes it; a full grown mantis will eat any 
living thing from a fly larva or a mosquito, to a large hawkmoth. 
The mantis always keeps on the ground or on short shrubs. 
Next to it, the spider claims our attention as great insect 
destroyer. Hunting spiders which use no web but ran over the 
ground, are common; the flat brindled spider frequently to be 
seen on the ceilings of our rooms, comes under this head; but 
‘the most formidable enemy to other insocts, is a large and hand~ 
some species marked with red, gold, silver, and black. When full 
‘grown, it makes a wab that catches even tho largest bectles in 
full fight, and will frequently hold an ordinary enp when thrown 
into it; in many places, it is very common, and destroys a great 
quantity of insects. Round its web there is usually to be seen 
a much smaller spider which does not make any web of its 
own, but picks up the smaller insects that get caught in its 
patron’s, It is amusing to see the quickness with which they 
run away when they see the rightful owner of the web coming 
towards them, occasionally however they get cauglit, and then 
they are wound up in their capturers silk, and carried off for 
eating as though they had been ordinary game. 

Libellulider by day, and bats by night are the greatest foes of 
air frequenting insects. I was at the Fung-whang hills in June 
last summer and the Libellulidce had then nearly cleared off tho 
rest of the insect world; all over the place they had taken up 
their positions, each on€ cruising over a space about 10 feet long, 
‘and whatever insect appeared in this space was immediately 
pounced upon; should one of the dragonilies encronch upon its 
neighbour's domain, a fight ensued directly. ‘There were two or 
threo fine large species that took up reular positions in this 
rays the smaller ons had fo skirmish ‘bout allover tho place, 
and get whatever they could; and when I was there, so few othor 
insects were left that the large ones had been obliged to turn 
their attention to these, thei aller brethren of the same tribe, 
and seize and prey upon them; this I saw several times. In 
sousequates of the overwhelming numbers of the Libellulidee this 
was almost a blank day to me; though only a few weeks before, 
when thero were only a few of them about, the same ground was 
rich with all sorts and tribes of insests, 
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‘The quantity of bats to be seen fitting about on any mild 
evening here, far exceeds the number of these animals, usually 
to be seen at any place in England; and as they are entirely 
insectivorous we may fairly suppose that a much greater destrue- 
tion of insect life is eaused by them than at home. 

T think we are to conclude from these observations that it ia 
only those species of inseots peculiarly favoured with means of 
concealment or defence that have much chance of existing, I 
have paid most attention to the Lepidopterous order of insects, 
and here I have found this fully borne out; Papilio larvae have a 
process in their heads which unfolds itself like the horns of a 
‘snail, and when developed, has a very powerful scent, a sort of 
concentrated essence of the leaves of the tree upon which they 
lives in the cuse of P, Pammon for instance, which feeds upon 
the citron, a strong smell of lemon comes from the horns, 
‘This singular apparatus would certainly drive off any less power- 
fal foe than the Mantis, and might even discomfort that insect, 
the great enemy of all Lepidopterous lnrve. Many Bombyx 
Inevw are able to sting with great severity; in some onses a 
Dlistor is raised upon the hand if they are incautiously touched, 
others make ved marks only, but the smart is felt for two or threo 
days, Tho stinging power is contained in the fine hairs which 
clothe the body of the catorpillar; they are so fine that the slight 
est contact is suficient to make thom pierce through the skin, 
and in all probability they convey poison into the flesh. ‘Tho 
cocoons of a great many insects are so admirably contrived to 
ook like » pieco of the substance upon which they are fixed, as 
to dafy the closest attempts at discovery, while others though in 
rather conspicuous places and easily folind, are of so hard 
texture that they are quite safo from tho attacks of any other 
insects, As an illustration of the Inttor description of cocoons, 
I may mention that of a species of Oiketicus, which, with a dead 
leaf wrapped round it, may be seen dangling from nearly all the 
trees in the settlement, in the winter time. 

Up to the present time I have 21 different species of butterfiee 
taken round Shanghai, and 6 in addition at Fung-whang Shan, 
Several of them are either identical or very closely allied to 
indigenous British species, and amongst them we can boast of 4 
species of Papilio, one of which, P. Machaon is the only species 
of this genus to be found in England. One singular fact about 
this butterfly is, that, contrary to its habits at home, where it is 
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only to be found in low and fenny districts, it is here usually 
seen at the extreme tops of hills; the only places I have noticed 
it being the summits of the Fung-whang and Tung-ting hills. 

‘We have a good many sphinx moths, some of them very com- 
mon, ‘The Acacia when in bloom attracts a great many; -nenrly 
always just after dark, half a dozen fine large sphinxes are to be 
seen at one time buzzing round its flowers; they are however 
nearly always confined to 8 species. I have altogether in my 
collection 28 species of Sphingidw, and am suro that a great 
‘many remain to be taken, 

Amongst our Bombyces we can boast of Saturnia Oynthia; the 
Ailanthus silkworm, the cultivation of which, as a means of 
growing silk in England, is attracting so much attention at home 
just now; wo also have Cynthia Mylitta, which is domestionted 
in some parts of China, and produces the Tusseh Silk; both of 
‘these are fine looking insects. 

"Phe handsome Actias Luna is common both in its larva and 
imago states; the former are to be found in every privet bush, and 
‘the latter during the summer may be seen quietly gliding over 
the ground, or hanging from the tips of the branches in the 
hedges. 

TNoctu are notat all equent; one or tro spcis are talerubly 
common both at sugar and on the wing, but the total number of 
speciesis very small; at the present time I have exactly 62 difforent 
‘ones in my eabinet. ‘Two or three species of Geometrwe are abun- 
dant, but beyond these we do not find many: Tineina however 
are pretty common, one or two only too much so as the holes in 
our woollen clothes laid by for any time can testify. I attribute 
‘the scarcity of Noctue ald Geometree to the ravages of the mantis, 
which would always be ranging about places frequented by their 
Jarve; but Pyrales owing to the secluded mode of live of their 
larvae which keeps them out of the way of predacoous insects, are 
the most abundant of our moths; the general run of them are 
larger in size than those common at home, and supply the places 
occupied by the Geometr which areso abundant in our English 
woods. 

Dynastide and different sorts of Cerambyx and Lncanus with 
a few Melolontha and Cetonia make up the bulk of the most 
noticeable of our beetles; Staphylina are conspicuous by their 
almost entire absence, and the ordinary run of small and minute 
sized beetles so abundant at home are not at all common here. 
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‘As might be expected from the nature of the eountry, Ortho- 
ptera are plentiful enough, and some of them are very fine hand- 
some insects: the queer looking long snouted Gryllus Nasoatus 
with wings about 6 inches wide, is common in the autumn, and 
so is a large species of Gryllus, the larve of which the Chinese 
keep in small wicker baskets on purpose to hear the eontinual 
little chirrup they keop up. ‘Tho paddy fiolds in the autumn 
swarm with grasshoppers of all sorts and sizes. Locusts are 
occasionally to be caught, ut I can hear of no chronicles 
amongst the Chinese of their appearance in any very great 
numbers about here, 

‘Hemiptera are not often met with, a few are seen now and 
then. I have never heard of the occurrence of O. Lectularius.* 
Tts absence however is not in any way to be attributed to the 
cleanliness of the Shanghai lower classes. I have a species of 
Nepa which measures 2} inches from the head to the end of the 
body. Sometimes on summer evenings large flights of a siaall 
sort of Notonecta appear attracted by the light, in such muabers 
18 to completely covor the table in a very short tim 

Bees are sometimes domesticated by the Chinese, a square 
wooilen box is made to serve as a hive. ‘The bees are called Ne 
foong, and honey Ne foong tah, 


* Tho common Bug. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
‘NOTES ON A PORTION OF THE OLD BED 
OF THE YELLOW RIVER AND THE WATER SUPPLY 
OF THE GRAND CANAL, 
es, 
Br NEY ELIAS, F.R.G. 8, 


‘Tae following is a copy of a portion of the journal kept on a 
Journey from Shanghai to the Yellow River bed, 

May Vth, 1867—Leaving T'sing-kiang-pu, we proceeded 
overa dry sandy country in a general direction N. by W. to Wang- 
Kia-yin-iszu, a village on the North bank of the Yellow River 
ded and distant about 24 to 8 miles from ‘Vsing-kinng. On 
approaching the bed it has merely the appearance of an insig 
nificant depression’ in tho otherwise flat and level country; and @ 
closer inspection shows that this is actually the oase, as its depth 
is very inconsiderablo, even when taking into account the artifi- 
cial banks which are 8 or 10 feet nbove the general level of the 
country. Near the north bank and in the deepest portion of 
the bed is a small creck partly artificial and containing small 
quantities of water in places, and upon these small detached 
pieces of water aro a few boats. In summer when the floods 
come down from the inountains of Shan-tung via the Grand 
Canal, (Chun-ho) do., this oreck is said to flow to tho sea for 
about 10 days each year, having a depth of water, varying from 
fa fow inches to absut 8 feet; and this is all that is left of the 
Yellow River. 

‘At Wang-kia-yin-tsew the, bed of the River at flood limit was 
found by sextant measurement to be 501 yards, its greatest depth 
(by estimation) probably never more than about 16 to 18 feet, 

‘About 14 miles N. of Wang-kia-yin-tsm the Yeu-ho is reach- 
ed, a stream there about 80 to 40 yards wide with a slight cur- 
rent towards the sea, ‘This river though not navigable for largo 
‘vessels all the year round appears to supply the place, to a c 
tain extent of the Yellow River in this district, inasmuch as it is 
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the principal outlet to the same portion of the sea coast to which 
tho Yellow River formerly led. Tt is also the high way to the 
important city of Hai-chow-foo distant 850 li, ‘The distance to 
the sea at its mouth being 220 i. The banks of the Yeu-bo at 
this point (Yeu-ho village) indicate periodical foods; and indeed 
‘these are said to take place every summer, and to come by way of 
the Grand Canal (Chun-ho) and by other erecks from the north- 
ward, Shan-tung, &e. Moderate sized junks were soen here, the 
country everywhere flat and sandy and the dust intolerable. 

One mile end a half 8. W. of Yeu-ho village is Shi-he, another 
small village on the North bank of the Hwang-ho, and from this 
place a road was followed, leaving 8. W. along the bank, to 
‘Yang-kia-chong distance (from Shi-é) about 84 miles. 

Here the Grand Canal was cut, at the point where it flows 
for a short distance in the Yellow River bed and bofore its waters 
hhave reached the highest lock; all the locks being contained in a 
Jong deep bend to the southward which the Canal makes between 
this and T’sing-kiang-pu. ‘The water hero flows from the north- 
ward, although only some 2 miles or so higher up it has parted 
with the Yeu-ho, 

‘The current at this time of year however is of course inconsi- 
derable. From Yang-kia-chong we followed the old bed of the 
‘Whai, with the Canal fowing on our right hand, for about 1 
mile in a southerly direction to a placo where the latter takes @ 
sharp bend East and apparently takes possession of a portion of 
the Whai's old bed; the lower portion of this bed, viz: to the lef 
(E) of our road being occupied by marshy backwaters, remains 
of old locks, &e., ée. . 

It is at Yang-kia-chong that the small creck in the bed of the 
Yellow River takes its supply from the Grand Canal for the fow 
days in summer as mentioned above. It is said that there were 
formerly locks here made of earth or mud but that they were 
removed some few years since ns useless. From the appearanca 
of the banks, borne out by information from the people, the rise 
‘of water about here in summer would be some 20 feet above its 
present level, and considerably more than that above its lowest 
‘winter level. 

Fron: the short easterly bend of Canal, we struck across to the 
first, ot lowest lock, and then up the Canal again to Ti-sze-za, 
passing 4 locks in the space of about 2 miles, From here a mile 
in a southerly dizeotion brought us to the old bank of the Hung- 
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tsve-hu which appeared, with some interruptions to be a conti- 
‘uation of the East bank of the Whai. From this we proceeded. 
N. E, to T'sing-kiang-pu, about 7 miles, passing through a flat 
grain growing country, 

Beyond tho bank which is an immense structure, and extends as 
far ag can be seen 8, and 8, W,, is a flat, sandy but cultivated 
country on a rather higher level than the country outsido the 
bank, and this is the old bed of the Hung-tsze-hu which until 
20 or 21 years ago is said to have risen yearly to this limit, and 
since then only on one oceasion, viz: in the suzmmer of 1866. 

‘The “locks” are properly speaking not locks at all, but only 
large buttresses of earth, ficed with masonry and built ont in 
pairs into the canal which there lows at a grent velocity and is of 
‘a good breadth, ‘These buttresses confine the water (and at the 
same time deopen it) to about the breadth of a large junk; by 
moans of windlasses fixed above each pair of buttrosses, vessels 
hauled through them and proceed through eddies and counter- 
currents under the banks to tho next pair of buttresses where 
they are again hauled through, and so on. Dy this aneans 
‘vessels are onabled to pass what would otherwise be a rapid, 
‘The water howover ean bo shut off or checkod, by dropping 
sluice gates between any two opposite buttresses and this is done, 

id, in tho flood senson, 

All about this part of the country there are roads, fairly broad, 
‘though deep in sand and dust end containing large ruts. 

‘Pho means of locomotion and transport aro varied; besides 
the somewhat precarious water communication large numbers of 
donkeys, ponies and reules aro used both for riding and carrying 
packs and also for drawing carts. Wheol-barrows are common 
‘and also a kind of cumbersome throo-whecled waggon of the 
rudest construction, drawn by oxen, buialoes, donkeys, &e., 
harnessod together promiscuously and generally four abreast, 
these travel usually in trains, 

May 12th, 1867—Called on tho literary Mandarin of T'sing- 
kiang-pu, Tsing-Hu-tsing, a very polite old man, and having * 
explained as well ag I was able, through an interpreter, what 
wished to see in the district, le was good enough to direct a 
“writer” to take us to any part of the country around and to 
give any information about we might require. After consider- 
able talk with this “writer” the following, relating to the water 
system was elicited; viz: that the Grand Canal (South of ‘'sing- 
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Kiang) is supplied from two sources; Ist and continually from 
the Chun-ho, or (Grand Canal, northern sometimes called 
‘Yeu-ho) which flows through the locks, and Qndly, during the 
summer months from the Hung-tsze lake and also through the 
locks; this latter being the cause of the great rise in the Canal 
4n July and August and also of its strong current during those 
montis. 

Although the supply from the Chun-ho is said to be continuous 
throughout the year, it is by no means regular, as in winter the 
Gamat at Yang-kia-Chong is very low, only just navigable, 
‘whilst in summer there are about 80 feet of water in it: this rise 
is caused by the floods in Shantung and the North, by way 
directly of the Chun-ho. 

‘Troubles are said to exist at Hai-chow-foo and gunboats and 
‘troops are arriving from the southward all day and are proceed- 
ing North by way of the locks and the Yeu-ho. 

Started in afternoon to verify the above information, more 
especially that portion of it which referred to the Hung-tsze, 
‘Walked to Yang-kin-chong and halted for the night. It was 
haere ascertained that the river from the Hung-tsze to the canal 
was dry in parts; and not navigable; thus it became necessary 
to reach Kaou-lien-ki (the frst town on the lake, and distant 70 
B) overland, and donkeys, &e., were hired for the purpose. 

May 8th, 1867—From Yang-lia-chong and Kaou-lien-ti 
Route 8. by W. about 8 miles to Tau-pi, a village in the sharp 
‘curve of Canal just above the highest lock, and opposite which the 
creck from the Hung-tsze falls into the Canal. From here this 
creck could be seen flowing from the 8. &, W. making a sinuous 
‘course, its breadth about 10 yards, and containing now a small 
quantity of water from this point to a distance of about 2 miles 
up: its banks point to a rise of about 6 or 8 feet in summer and 
at its junction with the Canal it falls (at this season) over a ledgo 
of rocks about 1} feet high. ‘The Cansl too at this point flows* 
as a small rapid over rocks, e., which in two months hence will 
be covered with water somo 15 feet deep. Ferried. across Canal 
and proceeded about 8 miles S. 8, W. along the dry bed of the 
‘Hung-tsze to a point where the cresk andthe bank, seen May 11th, 
converge and beyond which point the Hung-tsze summer floods, 
it is said, never extend under ordinary circumstances. 

‘Took the road on top of the Flood-bank and marching 8. by W. 
64 miles, reached Kaow-lien-ki and stopped for the night. 
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May 1th, 1867—Kaou-lien-ki, a miserable mud built vil- 
lage, stands on a portion of the bank jutting out into the Inke 
and forms for itself a kind of harbour, "There aro lange numbers 
of junks here, some of great size, trading between the lnke ports 
to the 8, W, and the Grand Canal, &c., do, butnot with Kaow- 
Tien-ki which is merely the final port at this end of the lake and 
no place of trade. 

Many hills were seen to the 8, 8. W, and 8. W. Ono, a 
tolerably high one called Nor-fiu-san bearing 8. 58° W. and 
distant about 12 or 15 miles, suid to be 60 ti, ‘Tho Tsland.nark- 
ed on Du Halde’s chart is not visible from here, it is said to bear 
about W. and is not high. ‘The N. shore of the Inke being per- 
feotly flat and very low is soon lost to view as it stretches away 
to the 8, W., but a small portion of it, covered with trees, and 
cropping up like an island, was seen bearing about W. N. W. 

‘The bottom of this part of the lake is mud, and the water mud 
colour and very shallow, about 8 feot off Kaou-lion-ki, though 
further to the 8, W. itis suid to bo much deeper, 

‘Tho creck leading ftom tho lake has boon lately deopened and 
reembanked towards the luke end, nd its channel cut and em- 
banked for somo distance into the shallow lake itself; ia, to 
within about 1 milo of Kaou-lien-ki, 

‘Marched at 8.80 r. ac, and followed the bank about 11 miles 
N. by E,, and thon struck off across the country about N, N, B, 
reaching’ 8. gate T'sing-kiang 1.90 a. ., 15th, 

May 16th, 1807.—This morning procured a native chart of 
this district from the “writer” which confirms the above obser- 
vations and contains all the corroct Chinese names of places, 
rivers, dc. At 1 ,at‘sot ont for Chin-kiang and the southwards, 

‘Tho Hung-tszo bank is in most places about 120 feet brond nt 
‘the bottom, and at the highest point is about 80 feet, the lake 
evel being higher than the general lovel of the country on the 

+ other side, 

‘The “backwater” in the above sketch is a kind of marsh or 
shallow ditch about 800 or 400 yards wide generally, and it is 
probably formed by digging ont carth for tho construction of the 
bank, as itis evidently artificial: there is water in it now only in 
places, and wild fowl abound. 

‘With regard to tho date of the desiccation of the Yellow River, 
it is sometimes said to have occurred 16 years ago, 1852; and 
sometimes 14 years ago, 1853; it is generally stated however to 
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have become shallower and shallower for some few years provious 
to its actually leaving a dry bed, and from all I can hear it 
appears that it was not till the autumn of 1858 that it ceased 
to flow altogether.* 

‘The Hung-tsze it will be seen from the foregoing notes is far 
within its former boundary. So. large a diminution has taken 
lace in the quantity of water in this lake as to leave a large 
tract of its bed open to cultivation and habitation, and to render 
many miles of the old Flood Bank useless. ‘The present flood 
Yimit does not reach within 5 or 6 miles of the northern part of 
the bank save under exceptional eireumstances such as in 1866+ 
when it attained its old limit, the wall. ‘The depth of water on 
the space now annually overflowed is at all times trifling, only 
a few inches; but formerly, it is said, and indeed the bank with 
its 16 feet of stone facing speaks for itself, the yearly rise was 
something very considerable. ‘The daté of this diminution of 
‘the lake's waters is equally uncertain to within a year or $0, a8 
is the affair of the Yellow River, and probably from the same 
cause; viz, its having occurred gradually. It is generally re- 
ported however to have happened 21 or 20 years ago é.e. in 1846 
or 1847, 

South of T’sing-kiang-pu the Grand Canal is called the See- 
min-ho and after receiving its double supply of water as above, 
it rises, in summer, some 10 or 18 feet above winter level and 
has a strong current, The current in May is very inconsiderable 
in any portion of the Canal between ‘T'’sing-kiang lock and Sau- 
6, the point where it meets the flood tide from the Yang-tsze, 
T should say never more than about $ mile per hour; and this 
only for about the 10 or 15 miles of its course immediately below 
‘Tsing-kiang-pu. So much of the water however, is parted with 
through sluices in the East bank, for purposes of irrigation, that 
the current getting weaker and weaker on its way South becomes 
almost nil at the point where the canal enters the lake about 6 
miles North of Kaou-yeu. In the same way both the depth and 
Dreadth decline towards this point, it being here scarcely 10 
yards broad and very shallow, whilst between Paou-ying and 

7 am aware that this date is not considered correct; but itis derived 
from the information of a number of Afferent persons resident in tho neigh= 
Douthiood, and as such only T give it, and do not vouch for its accuracy. 

"f Ta 1866 too the creck in the bed of the Yellow River (see May 110h) is 
suid to have contained 10 feet of water fora fow days daring the foods, 
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Teing-kiang it sometimes reaches a breadth of 150 yards anid 
has everywhere abundance of water. Below Kaou-yeu and after 
communication with the Knou-yang lake the Cinal again becomes 
droader and deeper, and the current somewhut stronger, although, 
here too the sluices are at work draining off the water. 

Many of the gunbonts mentioned May 12th were seen return 
ing on the 16th there not being enough water for them in the 
You-ho; thus practically illustrating the unimportant nature of 
that river at this time of year, they would go to Hui-chow by 
way of Sien-nu-miaou, &, 

Although on May 19¢h, T was informed that the summer rise 
in the Canal was due to its Hung-taze feoder it will have been 
seen that from the subsequent examination of those parts, it was 
found to bo caused by floods from Joth the Hong-tsze and the 
Chun-ho simultancously. 
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‘The preceding list of 925 solar and 674 lunar. eclipses has been 
‘eollected from various Chinese sources accessible to me, and 
represents I believe nearly all that can be gathered from the 
native literature, 

In the first column, the year does not exactly coincide with 
‘tho Buropean year of the saime dato; but represents the Chinese 
year, which generally commences in our January or February 
bo that there is frequently a disorepancy of one or two months. 
For instance the eclipse which took place on February 8rd, 1711, 
is registered as the 12th month of 1710; and that of January 
24th, 1712, is put in the table the 12th month of 1711. The 
advantage of this notation however, in a European point of view, 
amply compensates for the little apparent inconsistency; as, for 
example where we replace Kang-he 49, by A.D. 1710, or instead 
of Yung-ching 3 we write A.D. 1725. To have reduced the 
table altogether to Gregorian time, would have involved a number 
of curious chronological problems, and far exceeded the’ time I 
could give to it 

Tn the second column “Tn.” placed before some of the numbers, 
implies that they are intercalary months; thus “In 7” is the 
“Tnteroalary 7th month.” 

‘The third column gives the number of the day in the sexagenary 
cycle; illustrating @ practice which has existed from unknown 
antiquity, and is an invaluable resource for identifying the date 
of any eclipse. 

In former times the method of dividing the night was into five 
BE hang “watches,” from the end of evening twilight, to the 
doginning of morning twilight, and each watch into five 
DE chang, also called $%§ cl’om, and Bh tn respectively, at 
different periods. 

From the commencement of the present dynasty, the Iongitnde 
of the luminaries at the middle of the eclipse, is given in a fourth 
column. This is according to the 28 constellations of the Zodiao, 
the distance being noted from the nearest determinant star on 
tho west. ‘Thus, for the year 1785, where we have Jf Zing 
22° 24°, supposg the longitude of Thing to be 92° 80’, the place 
of the eclipse will be Long. 114° 54. The following are the 
names of the twenty-eight constellations, and the longitudes of 
their determinant stars for A.D. 1800, as given by Biot in his 
“Précis de I Histoire de l'Astronomie Chinoise.” 
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Gh Kus 201° FO BE Kn = 17° 48 
Fa Kang 211 42 1 Leu — 81-10-89 
Em 17% WB We 4 8 47 
YH Ming 40 8 48 Fh Mau 57 12 1 
Wh Sin 245 0:25 ML Pech «= 59958 
We =258 27 15 PE Ty 80 54 47 
SE Ke 208 28 15 He Tan 79H 6 
E} Tm 977 28 6 3 Ting 92 90 21 
4 Neo 801 15 11 Kiwei © 122-504 
Ze Nou «808 05 54 HM Low =a? ks 
MW Hew 920 80 16 M Sing 14d 29 a4 
$i Wed 830 93 45 Hk Chang 162 4 97 

Shh 860 41 69 MY 170-69 


co 
Me Poh = «6 29-9 Chin 187 6G 52 

Anterior to the present dynasty it was eustomary to record the 
positions of the heavenly bodies by equatorial’ measurement, 
hich I have marked Right Aseonsion, although it differs from 
the application of that term in European Astronomy, in giving 
the place in degrees instead of hours. I merely ‘make this 
remark for the bottor understanding of the ancient theory; for 
the recorded observations of olden times are of too rude n character, 
to render it of any great importance whether wo consider them 
as Longitude or Right Asconsion, 

‘The fifth column gives the extent of tho eclipse in digits and 
minutes, the diameters of the sun and moon respectively, being 
divided into 10 digits, 

‘The five following columns give the times of Beginning, Total 
Inmorion, Midle, Regpearance of Light, and End of the 

clipse, 

‘Tho two-lettors Ld. appended to many of the early eclipses, 
signify that they occurred on the last day of the onlendar month, 

‘The two last columns shew the native authority and the 
section or book from which the reoord is copied. Saven of the 
solar and fourteen of the lunar eclipses, of which I have failed 
to find a notice in any Chinese work within my reach, are given 
on the authority of Gaubil, who professes to have extracted them 
from Chinese nithors,—as published in the Srd volume of Souciet’s 
“Observations Mathématiques, Astronomiques, Geographiques, 
Chronologiques, et Physiques.” ‘The following are the seve 
sworks indicated by the letters 
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BHR Shoo king. Book of Government. 

BEHE She king. Book of Odes, 

HER Cl’un teem. Spring and Autumn Annals, 

SEER Sho ké. Historical Record. 

WRB Tsdén hin shoo. Book of the Former Han. 

PMA Hom hin shoo. Book of the After Han. 

EERE San hod ché. Memoirs of the three Kingdoms, 

HH Tein shoo. Book of Tsin. 

TESiing shoo. Book of Sung. 

BIH Ciein shoo, Book of Chin. 

BU Wei shoo. Book of Wei. 

JLIMELI tse shoo. Book of tho Northern ‘Tse. 

J iz Chom shoo. Book of Chow. 

Wi PESuy shoo. Book of Suy. 

WEENEn oho, Southern History. 

ASE Pi shé. Northern History. 

SEW Sin Cang shoo. New book of Tang. 

HERG Woo mod tab sd, Old history of the Five 
Dynasties. 

BEE Leaow she. Leaou History. 

SH LKin sh. Kin History. 

Ses Yuen she. Yuen History, 

WY sk Ming ohd. Ming History. 

BLAE_Shrov yuén. Flowers of Conversation. 

GSE Kod kin chod. Remarks on subjects, old and new. 

Ha Tung ehé. National archives. 

HERE Tang Iwoty yaou. Notabilia of the Tang 
Dynasty. 

FEMA Tung keen hang mith, Mirror of History. 

HMDA Wan heéntrng Vadu. Antiquarian researches. 

AMD Suh wan hzén tung Nadu. Supplement to 
“Antiquarian researches. 

BWSR Hrodng chaom win hein tung Radu 
‘Antiquarian researches of the present Dynasty. 

BARE Zing heen lah. History of the Middle ages. 

BAM Sah hung kien lah, Supplement to the His- 
‘ory of the Middle ages. 
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FRE Pung chow hang héen tecuén péen. Fung- 
‘chow’s Mirror of History. 
G& MBH Ming 1a fang moo. Outline history of the 
‘Ming. 

HE BAM. Woo tee peon. History of tho early Ming. 

‘The Sung and Kin, who ruled contemporancously, hud their 
respective capitals at Hang-chow and Peking, and have each left 
1 record of Astronomical observations, ‘These nust necessurily 
in groat part refer to the samo objects; and it is worthy of 
remark how frequently the Hang-chow astronomers allude to 
the cloudy state of the atmosphere, as cutting off their viow of 
the eclipses, while thoir contemporaries in the north register the 
same phenomena, without allusion to any clondy interruptions 
in the clear atmosphere of Peking, 

‘A. good many of tho eclipses aro recorded as ealeulations, with 
‘a note apponded to tho effect that they were not seen by the 
oficial observers, Some of theso wer afterwards culcwlated by 
Schall, the Presidont of the Astronomical Bonrd at the com- 
moncoment of the prosont dynasty, who found that eclipses 
actually took place about the times predicted, ‘The difficulty of 
observing very small eclipses with such instruments only as the 
Chinese possessed, enn bo readily approointed by pructicul 
observers, Schall attributos negligence to the observers, which 
may be true; but it is not improbable that motives of state 
policy might sometimes be an inducement to ignore an eclipse. 
‘Thoro aro probably a good many errors in marking the months; 
which is not surprising, when we consider how many ages the 
records must have boon handed down by manuscript transfers, 
before the art of printing was introduced, 

Altogether we have here a cataloguo of eclipses of obvious 
utility to the historian, and probably not without their value to 
the man of sofence; and although the number of errors is 
naturally very considerable, yot there are so many countor-checks, 
that at the expense of a littio time and care almost any of them 
may be rectified, 
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ARTICLE VII. 
—— 
CHINESE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 
ears 
By Wx, REDE, MAYERS, Esa. 


In the historical tables appended below the simple aim of the 
compiler has been to present in an accessible form, favourable 
to easy reference, a view of the successive Chinese dynasties and 
their individual’ reigns, such as is likely to prove useful in 
historical researches. ‘The practice in Chinese literature of 
defining the dates of historical events either by reference to the 
corresponding year of an Emperor's reign or by quoting the 
cyclical character appertaining to the particular year, venders 
the possession of such tables an absolute necessity; and the 
present is by no means the first time that a record of the kind 
has been projected. The earliest Chinese historical tables 
published in English are comprised in Morrison's “View of 
China,” where, however, the arrangement is both faulty and 
defective, In Gutzlafi’s “History of China” a more complete 
system is followed, though here also precision in dates is wanting’; 
and in 1842 one of the writers in the “Chinese Repository” 
prepared a table of the sovereigns distinguished by their posthu- 
mous titles alone; but in none of these compilations are all the 
requirements of Chinese Chronology satisfactorily met. For the 
purpose of supplying a complete Chronological index, several 
distinct conditions must needs befulfilled. Itis scarcely necessary 
to point out that the Emperors of China themselves aro known 
in history by the posthumous titlet conferred upon them after 
death, bit that their reigns are designated by appellations? chosen 
according to their own fancy whilst on the Throne, and frequently 
changed during the period of their sway.? What is required, 
therefore, is a table which shall fix not only the date of accession 


1, JBL, ariao Hao, lit, Temple-title, se, the title under which the 
sovereign is canonized hih  in the ancestal Temple. 


2, SAR, Nien Hao, it, Annual-title, or epochal designation. 
3. ‘This was more particularly the caso with the earlier dynasties, ‘Tho 
present dynasty has not employed more than oue title for each reign. 
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‘of the Emperor known by his canonical title, but also of the 
commencement of each period of his reign as distinguished by its 
special appellation. ‘The fulfilment of this object is attempted in 
the annexed tables,4 which have been compiled from original 
s0ur09s. 

Stil, however, something remains to bo elucidated. ‘The 
Chinese employ an independent method of specifying a precise 
period of time, viz: by means of the Cycle of sixty years, of 
Which no comparative table has hitherto (60 far as the present 
‘writer's knowledge serves him) been constructed, ‘Tho attompt is 
now made, and its result is presented herewith,’ as a necessa 
introduction to the histoyical tables, ‘The two combined will be 
found, the writer hopes, a complete index to Chinese Chronology. 

‘A brief inquiry into the nature of the titles applied to Chinese 
sovereigns must next be added, As regards the designations by 
which history recognizes tho successive sovereigns of tho mytho= 
logical dynasties, no satisfactory explanation can be arrived at, 
‘and it does not appear worth while to ocoupy space and time in 
retailing hore the theories advanced by various Chineso writers 
on this subject. As regards tho lino of doubtful sovereigns 
‘antecedent to the Hia dynasty, the name of the individual is by 
some authors declared to bo that:of his birth-placo, and vice 
tered; whilst in many of the titles of tho sovereigns of Shang: an 
obvious but yot unoxplainable connection exists between the 
sovereign’s appellation and the charactors of the eyolical period, 

















4. As an example of their intended application, it may bo assumed that in 
the course of Chinow reading a reference is met with entailing the rifle 
tion ofthe ard your of Wa Ti of the Tein dynaty.” On tarning to tho 
‘page of the Tables comprising the Tain dynasty, A... 205 is found to be the 
first year of Wa i's roign, and it ecomos obvious that the 3rd_yone 
corresponds to A.D. 267. fy however in lion of referring to this sovorel 
by his miao hao oF posthumous title the Chinoso historian has spoken of 
«3rd year of Tai Shih of the Twin dynasty,” it will be found on eonsalting 
‘the Tables that Tai Shih was the fst of three successive nies hao or epochal 

tulopted during the course of Wu T's reign, and that the year 
sil indicated, 
', Tho invention ofthe Cycle, commonly called Hoa Xia Tee, 78 1-Fy 
or List of the Kin Tao character, is subject upon which great tncertainty 
erly but which bs been ably laced by the Rev, J. Chalmers fn ha 
‘hapter on the astronomy ofthe Chinese in Logg’ Shoo King, Prolegomona, 
ih. Tho tse of the Kia te cacatara for th decgeaion of mond it 
amndoubtedly of very high antiquity, but it was not until about the commen 
‘coment of our present era thatthe cyclical table was brought into use for the 
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In the succeeding dynasty of Chow, with which history begins 
to dawn, we find the sovereigns designated by a series of 
honorific titles such as “the Martial King,” “the Glorious King,” 
&o., corresponding to the miao hao of later times, of which, 
indeed, they are the declared origin, ‘The earlier examples 
among them, however, must be considered as probably the 
invention of later times, notwithstanding the fact that Chow 
Kung, the great counsellor of the founder of the Chow dynasty, 
B.C. 1122, is the reputed author of the practice of canonization.§ 
purpose of distinguishing years, Taterhistorian, however, have not hesitated 
to carry back not only the chronological series of cycles to the earliest ages, 
Yat also to attribute its invention to the mythical Emperor Hoang Ti, ‘The 
reign of this sovereign is stated to have commenced B.C. 2697, and the 
Snvention of the cycle is eredited to the 8th year of his reign, his sixty-first 
year, or B.C. 2697, being ually considered the commencement of the fist 
‘of the oycles, thongh with some writers the cycle fs mado to commence with 
the first year of Hwang ‘TV's reign, thus adding one to the total nnmber of 
cyclical periods recognized by the adverse party. ‘Tho aystom most 
‘commonly followed is that in which the eycles sre made to commence with 
‘he Glst yearof Hwvang/Ts, and the preson tablesare drawn up in conformity 
swith it, "The short colamns at the hoad of the tables contain the date of 
‘commencement of each eycle, in rotation, followed below by the years in 
successive order. Thus, for instance, hia tze was the combination denoting 
the years A.D, 4, 804 604 &c, down to 1804, end th following combination, 
yieWow, corresponds to A.D.’ 908, 665, &, down to 1805, In the next 
‘olin ‘second period is commenced, comprising ll the cycles beginning 
‘with the years shown in the index-coltmn at the top, E.G, (till to use the 
‘ate already referred to in noto 4 for the purposo of exemplifcation) we 
‘esize to ascertain the dato according to our era of an event occurring “ia 
the year ting hai TH of Wa Ti of the ‘Tein Dynasty,” we find on 
‘consulting the historical tables that Wu Ts reign commenced A.D. 265, 
fand turing to the table of oyeles, it is found that a cyclical period 
‘commenced in A.D. 244 and must therefore have embraced within is cours 
‘he reiga of Wu Ti. Fixing A.D. 265, the fist of his relgn as the year 
vi yed ZG of the cycle, we follow the column of characters down until we 
Teach fing hai, and at ouce identify this combination, on reforence to the 
‘column of years, as AUD, 267. 


6, In the JE BY Shih Ki or Historical Records by Sc-ma Te'ien, B.C. 104, 
under the heading WEP Shih Fa, the institution of posthumous titles is 
‘tiibated to Chow Kung. The character Shik is explained in the Shwo 
Wen dictionary (A.D. 200) as FF ZHBUL “the vestiges of action.” 
Cominentators have farther declared that fit#, the conferring of titles after 
enh is ho mcs by which vistas in oad nd vi resive its aed 
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In the year B.C, 221 the ambitious Chéag Wang of Tein, 
who extended the rule of a petty principality of the West over 
‘the territories formerly divided among the feudatory States 
‘constituting the Empire of Chow, declared himself the supreme 
ruler of the Chinese; and as founder of a dynasty which he 
trusted would endure for ever assumed for the first time the 
designation Hmang Ti $f, sovereign ruler or Ymperor, com- 
‘ining in this term tho titles ascribed to the three Anang and 
five Zi recognized by tradition as the earliest sovereigns. Ono 
of his first decrees, as recorded in history, ordained the abolition 
of the uso of posthumous titles, declaring it his pleasure that ho 
should bo known simply as Shih Hwang 'Ti ft #f, the “First 
Emperor,” and that all successive generations should be distin 
guished numerically as [UF AU, “the second 
goveration, the third generation, and thus onward to the ton 
Alas for human ambition! ‘The mighty inno- 

barely suffered to fulfil the commencement of its 
second reign when its career was brought to a violent end, and 
tho dynasty of Han was founded on its ruins. With the 
commencement ofthis nasty we begin to rad on fr hte) 
ground; and with the consolidation of the Empire new customs 
‘ind ordinances are found to have been instituted, the rudimonta 
of most of those existing at the present day. ‘Tho early 
sovoroigns of this house restored the practice of conferring 
posthumous titles. Its founder, on declaring himself Emperor, 
B.O, 202, assumed the title of Keo Hwang Ti Wha, “tho 
Exalted Emperor,” under which title his memory was venerated 
in the ancestral temple established B.C. 104 by his son and 
successor Hwei Ti. It was not, however, until the reign of King 
Ti, B.C. 156, that the posthumous titles for the proceding 
sovereigns were formally determined. ‘The first recorded action 
of King ‘i is set forth in history as follows: “In the 10th nfonth 
of the first year of his reign he canonized the Exalted Emperor 
by the title 2°ai Zou kil, (Grand Forefather], and the Emperor 
Hiao Wu by tho title Pai Leung K#, (Grand Ancestor.}* 
Since this petiod the rule of canonization has been uninterruptedly 
followed, with but slight modifications in the style of nomen- 























7. The weak boy-ruler Hwot ‘Ti and his usurping mother, the consort of 
Kao 1 ere omiied from eauouzation, as unworthy of place Hn the 
ancestal line, 
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lature through all changes of dynasty; and its honours have as 
fa rule been extended by the founder of each new line to the last 
sovereign of the dynasty he supplanted. 

To come now to the customs of designating each reign by a 
peculiar title, we find the first institution of this practice to have 
originated with a decree by the Emperor Wén Ti, who ordained 
in B.C. 164° that the 17th year of his reign should be considered 
‘the first of a new period. As yet, however, no special titles 
were invented to designate such portions of the reign, not was it 
until the reign of Wu Ti, B.C. 140, that this system became 
finally perfected. From that date until the present day the 
series of epochal designations has been unbroken.® 

‘The scope of the present compilation being purely mechanical, 
it would be foreiga to its putpose to enter upon an investigation 
‘of the credibility of the early Chinese annals, which, however, it 


8, The Pung Kien Kang Mu records this ovent as follows: HAUL 


AEIGILAF “ho decreed hat the noxt year, [tho 17th of his rign] should 
bbe entitled Yuan Wien the Binet Your. rom time inmemoriel, the rt 


‘your of cack reign had been distinguished by the term JG, which combines 
‘the meanings “highest” and “frst; and Wén ‘Ti, moved by the fattery 
‘of designing counsellors, was induced to arrogate this ttle to more than ono 
‘year of his reign, which thus became divided into two portions.” 


2 The existing fragments ofa work ented ICM BABE, a collection of 
scien docaments xiginally forming 1,000 Xtan, which mas compiled 
‘AID, G58 by an offal of th Tang dynasty, comprise n docee by Ngo Tt 
of the Han dynasty, (B.C. 5), which exhibits the course pursued in 
Crdainig a change of Mien Ho,” The Deses iss follows 

Artie frases of Han havo endured for tye handred your, ‘Ther 
foundation was willed by dostny. Inpecial Heaven bath arnt down ita 
Protection tothe folth od a reseval ofthe talienan of Brpre hath been 
Ernted tothe Stato of Han, Uurighteous avo know ourselves tobe, how 
Ear We ventare to Sguor te high command by wich Our Throne ext? 
HE behoves us that we aim ab reformation in common with al Our eubfeca 
Tet there be Grant Pardon throughout Our Bmpire. Lek alae the second 
Jane of the period Kim Pring bo tyled the fst yen of he ere Tat CP 
YYasn Trang [i.e Grand Commencement, Great Begining)” 

‘Tho change decreed sors la not recorded in Hafory ata accomplished 
fact. Wo end in tho Trung Kien Kong Mu as folly under date oft 
Sih month of thw Bad your of Kien Phage "A. gover Faron declared, 
‘The nien-hao changed to Tai Ci’u AB). The Emperor's designation 
Shunged to Chien Shéng Ziv Tai Pring iteang "Almost immediately 
Suing we fade farther ocord: Tn the eigth month dees was ited 
Shrogetag the chango of wish and fie” 
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may be added, the writer belioves altogether incapable of standing 
the test of criticism, Dr. Legge has gone far on the path of 
destruction as regards the myths concerning Yao and Shun, the 
Great Yo, and their successors, which are tranquilly received as 
‘genuine history by the Chinese, but the sphere of incredulity 
may, in the writer's opinion, be extended to the ages immediately 
preceding the era of Confucius. He trusts on a future occasion 
to justify this expression of lack of confidence in the Chinese 
historical records. 

‘% It will be observed that in all the early reigns, from Fu 
Hi down to the founder of the Han dynasty, a difference of one 
‘year exists between the dates given in the following tables and 
‘those found in other lists, and notably in the “Table of Ancient 
Chinese Chronology” contained at p.p. 185 et seg. of the prole- 
gomena to Dr. Legge’s translation of the Shoo King. Owing to 
Dr. Legge’s absence from China, the writer has been unable to 
full his wish to consult the learned translator as to the cause of 
this difference, which he can only account for to himself by the 
surmise that for astronomical purposes Dr. Legge may have 
reduced the calculations of the cycle to different standard from 
that usually followed. This is not, however, stated in his work, 
and the writer confgsses his failure to discover the principle upon 
which th year FB, the first of the reign of Yao, calculated as 
B.C, 2357 in the accompanying tables, has been placed by 
Dr. Logge as B.C. 2958. 
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Appendis B, 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF CHINESE DYNASTIES. 














Dynastic Title. AY 
me 
Fasuzous Pzrrop. 
= Mf #8 Ago of the 3 Sovereigns or San rang. 
ih : 
Me Pan Kn ae i ‘These 3, entitled the 
RA Vien Hwang EE.8| (Moot tovereign the 
We Ti Hwang a Hl erential rots 
WS — Ten Hwang B55 | (es commen 
AM Yew Ch’so AE His Taree Hevestigns, 
BRA SuiJén 3 =e 
ali 
Fi % $8 Age of the 5 Rulers or Wu Ti. 
B.C. Dynesticy ‘appellation, 
RR RER 2852 |TPai Hao, Tu Bi, 
Se BEI RS a’ cout) 2787 fyea Ti, Shen Nong. 
BE APR | dowd as tne Vive] 9697 Hwang Ti, Yew Hinng 
bea Ble ae the od Hien Yuan 
1 Bie RE 207 ln, Hn 
BIG BMPR) F* 2518 |chman HY, Kao Yang. 
a BK 2485 |xun, Kan Sin, 
em 2865 Ti chi, 
Se MER 2857 |¥a0, Teo Tang. 
RR BRE 2255 |sbun, Yow Ya. 


‘Lxcenpary Prrrop. 
 # The Hin Dynasty. 
KR ‘The Great Ya } 2205 | 
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ue 
Dynastic Title 
H 
Bo, 
kK Ki 2107 
KM Pei Rang — ‘| 2188 
fi Chung Kang | 2159 
il Siang 2146 
Ape —-Shuo Kang | 2070 
% Oba 2057 
a Hai 2040 
e Mang 2014 
iit Sih 1096 
RM PuKing —_| 1980 
% Kiung 1021 
i Kin 1900 
FH Kung Kin | 1979 
H Kno 1948 
& Fa 1897 
RH —-Kich Kwoi | 1818 
HH C€9 fH] ‘Tho Shang Dynasty, 
also called the Yin Dynasty. 
B Pag 1706 | {Caled Chtng Tang or Pang 
Be Tai Kin 1768 1 
RT  Yuting — | 1720 
KH Tai Kéng — | 1601 
ANH Sino Kia 1666 
HE Yung Ki 1649 
oS 1687 
#T Chung Ting | 1602 
Bhd Waidin | 1549 
BTW Ho Tan Kin | 1504 
@Z Tui 1625 
HW “TuSin 1608 
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‘38 
Dynastic Title. i 

& 

B.O. 
Pa Ya Kia 1490 
iT Tu Ting 1465 
We «Nan Kéng =| 1488 
ead Yang Kia 1408 
Bp Peo King | 001 | (egg beprecte ton 
I=e Sino Sin 1873 
mS Siao Yi 1852 
RY WuTing 1324 
WR ‘Tu King 1205 
Wf = Ts Kia 1258 
me Lin Sin 1225 
BT  Kéng Ting | 1219 
RO Wei 1198 
KT = ‘Pai Ting n94 
eS BY 11964 
PEs Show Sin 1154 


Suax Hisrontca anp Historica Pznrop, 


J % The Chow Dynasty. 











RE 1122 

Ts 
ge 1078 
BE 1052 
BE 1001 
HE 948 
RE 984 
#E 909 
RE 894 
RE 878 
BE 87 


B 


sc in manuscript, probably intended for 1191, 2d, 
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HR BSR See SA 








ss 
Dynastic Title. - | 
Ps 
Xe Pet 
ow . 
Ele ‘at |g tom 
ca Hwan . tata 
% — Ohwang 696 
= Hi 681 
= Hwei 676 
% Siang 651 
Ring 618 
Kwang 612 
Eng 606 
= Kien 585 
EH Ling or 
EZ King bad 
King 519 
Yuan 475 
WHE Ching Ting 468 
HE Ko 440 
RAE! Wei Lich 425 
RE Ngan 401 
AE Lich 875 
BE Hin 968 
PLE Shen Tsing 820 » 
mE Nan lt 
WOMB Tang Chow Kiin 258 
HW Tho To'in Dynasty, 
HEME Chwang Siang Wong | 249 | 
$& FH HW, Tho Posterior Ts'in Dynasty. 
ad + Wang Chéng 48 x 
MAH Shih Hwang Ti* | 246 
Cit & HF Ush Shih Hwang Ti! 209 
ti 6 smataB0. 


pate sn Chrag Sing Wang of vi cent the ater a3. 2 
 oinod nl atera naprr Hae ua B.6 aa ated evs jaa oe 
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: sf ; fos 
Dynastic Title | Sg | Tide of Bet 
or afino Hao Ba | 24 | ox Nien ee 
: tid 

’ BO. 


BE HZ The Han Dynasty. 
Be Kao, = 202 | { Qaimed the Rpre Aron 


at Kao Tou See aoe! 

RG HwaiTi ‘194 

Whey BE sh | 188 . 

Ke WenTi 179 ‘Yiian Nien 179 
How Yitan 163 

Re King Ti 156 ‘Yiian Nien 166 
Chung Yin | 149 
How Yiian 143 

Re Wei 140 Kien Yiian 140 
Yiian Kwang | 184 
‘Yiien So 128 
Yitan Show 192 





Yuan Ping | 116 
‘Yoon Feng | 110 











BMS SAAS AAPA BRERA 
BESRSSAPA ASSES SHS SAHRA 


Pai Oh'u 104 
‘Tien Han 100 

Pai Shih 96 

Chéng Ho 92 

‘How Yitan 88 

We Chao Ti 86 Shik Yuan 86 
Yuan Féng | 80 

‘Yiian Pring 74 

Suan Ti 78 Pén Shih 3 

ae Ti Teich 69 
Yon Kang | 65 

Shén Tsio 61 

‘Wu Feng 57 

Ken La 53 
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or Lee 

astio Title 3a Title of Reign Bet-I 

ino Hao fj | {| or Nion Huo dae [FE g 
H 32 

BO. B.O. 

Sian Ti [continued] HH Hwang Lung | 49 
56% Yuan Ti 48|% 3G Oh'u Yoon 48 
HH Yung Kwang} 43 

WH Kien Chao 88 

HH King Ning | 33 

RF Ob’ng Ti 92 | ME 44 Kion Shih 82 
: WE Ho Ping 28 

59 Yang So 2 

M42 Hung Kia 20 

ae Yung Shih 16 

3GHE Yuan Yen cr) 

@ht Sui Ho 8 

RH Ngai Ti 6 {MA Kin Ping 6 
36% Yuan Show 2 

A.D, ALD. 

Ray Ping Tt 1/56 Yuan Shih 1 
BFMJuT Ying | 6} FM Kashe 6 
fy Oh’u Shih 8 

‘MPF EAE Wang Mang) — 9 | 4 jit fl Shih Kien Kwo] 9 

Styled Sin, {usurper] 

KM Tien Ping u 

$B nea tog Wang|) 9,| 8H TM Bems | 20 
'% H Ni Hitan } Ba Keng Shih 28 

WE ME AE The Eastorn Han Dynasty. 

HHH Kwong Wai] 5 | eG “Kien Wn 25 
5 Chung Yin | 56 

Ot Ming Ti 58 Re Yung Ping 68 
ie Chang Ti 76 | jo) Kien Ch'u 76 
3é 7 Yuan Ho 8 

HH Chang Ho 87 
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wm 





sg los 
; Tide of Reign [2 88 
g 5 e 
24) ona ies Ee 
‘ FEA 
AD. A.D. 
fe HoT 89 | #56 Yung Viton 89 
5; M Vian Hing | 105 
Ws % Shang T. 108 |HEAe Yen Ping’ | 100 
SH Ngan Ti 107 |e} ©=YungCh’n | 107 
jem Yuen Chu ne 
3k Yung Ning | 120 
We % Kien Kwang | 121 
HEH = Yen Kwan, 122 
WW Shun Ti 120 |e Kin Yong’ | 326 
WH Yong Kia | 192 
aH Yung Ho 136 
MW HonNgon | 12 
wee Kien Kang | 144 
HF Ch’ung Ti 145 | je Bh Yung Kia 145 
Ke Obih Ti 146 | Aj) Pen Cha 146 
#8 Hwan Ti ‘147 | ft #1 = Kien Ho 7 
Fi Ho Ping 160 
TUM =Yuan Kia 11 
aR Yung Hing | 158 
IRB Yung Show | 155 
= x XoR. 158 
Yung Kang | 167 
Me Ling Ti 168 | te Kien Ning” 168 
MA Hi Ping 172 
% 1 Kwang Ho 178 
if 2B Chung Ping | Ist 
WH Hien Ti 190 | 2B Chu Ping | 190 
KAR Hing Ping | 104 
Ht ® Kien Ngan 196 
HEHE Yeu Kang "| 200 
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g Title of Reign 1 
Q or Nien Hao g¢ 9 fy 
Se 
.D, A.D. 

Boon or THz Tuner Kinopoxs, 

$& WAL The Posterior Han Dynasty. 
BAAN % Chao Lich Ti | 221) MFR Chang Wu 221 
Ri How Ti 223 | Ht Kion Hing | 293, 
HERR Yen Hi 238 
HOI King Yoo | 258 
BERR Yen Hi 203 
#4 HE ‘The Wei Dynasty. 
Wi Ming Ti 207 | kA Tai Ho 207 
WAL Ting Lung | 233 
Hw King Oh'n | 297 
MG Pei Ti 240 | TE Kh Cheng Shih | 240 
: WA KiaPing | o49 
db Shao Ti 264) TE 5G Ohéng Yuan | 254 
se HR Kon In 266 
RB Sung Ti 260 | Ak 5G King Yton | 960 
WR Bien Hi 204 
SLM The Wu Dynasty. 

Ke ToT 220 | HE FL Hwang Lung | 229 
WR Kin Ho 232 
HH Chih Wa | 998 
AIG Tai Yuan 251 
Me Fit 202M Kien Hing | 959 
ER Woking 254 
AR Vai Ping 56 
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Dynastic Tite | 32 | tite of Re ses 
astic Title 2 ‘tle of Re Se 
Mino Hao Jj ai or Nien Hao 2 § Fe 
ul 32 
A.D. ALD. 
RG King Ti 258 | eye Yung Ngan | 258 
Re Wei Ti 26f | 5¢H Yan Hing 264 
Hm Kan Lu 265 
SEH PooTing | 266 
HG; Kin Hing | 209 
*|M@ Ping Hwang | 272 
Kit Tien Tse 275 
KE Tins 276 
Kw Vien Ki 277 
F HW The Tsin Dynasty. 
WoT 285 ‘Tai Shih 205 
ae ge ‘Hien Ning | 275 
Rie TAR 280 
SF Hei Ti 200 | je RR Yung Hi 290 
Sele Yuan Kang | 291 
5k BE Yong K’eng | 300 
skip = Yung Ning 3801 
KR VaiNgan 302 
HR Yong Hing | 904 
36 BR Kwang Hi 308 
OH Awai Ti 807 | eH Yung Kia | 807 
Be Mn Ti 813 | GU Kien Hing 313 
eH Yuan Ti 817 | RL Kien Wu 317 
KM Ta Hing 818 
Ge Yung Ch’ang | 822 
Wha Ming Ti 823 | KME Tai Ning 823 
LB Ob’eng Ti 826 | RR Hien Ho 326 
FRE Hien Kang | 335 
HE Kang Ti 848 | 75 Kien Yuan 343. 
Be MoT 345 | ey Yung Ho 345, 
Ft 2B Sheng Ping | 957 











5 3 
astic Title ai Title of Reign fs ga 
or Miao Heo jt | 3% | or Nien Hao eme [22g 
ae mel 
ALD. aoe A.D. 
Ngai Ti 862 | ef = Lung Ho 
baleeets Kz Hing Ning | 963 
866 | Fy ‘Tai Ho 366 
Wen % | 871) 3e Hien Ngan | 871 
AE TRA Hino Wu Ti | 873 | fe Ning Kang | 873 
5G Wai Yoon =| 876 
KA Ngan Ti 807 | Me Ze Lung Ngan | 307 
SEM Yoon Hing | 409 
MR IH 405 
WP Kung T a0 | 5G Yoon Hi 419 
Wi 3E 4B he Northern Sung Dynasty, 
Fa ‘Also styled ‘The Period of 
g the Northern and Southern rule, 
he WoT 420 | eH Yung Chin | 420 
Ying 
die He AE Tans | 409] aR King Ping | 425 
0 
Ke Win 404 | 5p 9 Youn Kia | aoe 
% RAF Hino Wut | 454) 4 HE Hiao Kien | 454 
KW} Ta Ming 407 
Me Poi Ti 465 | $f King Ho 465 
BY ff Ming Ti 405 | Hh ‘Tai Shik 405 
HR Tai Yo 479 
‘ean 
RHE Rice £e G2") 473 | 564k Yon Hwei | 473 
WF Shun 477 | 0) Shing Ming | 477 
3 HW Tho Ts'i Dynasty. 
We Kao Ti 479 | #8 FG Kien Yiian 479 
Re Wot 433 | 41] Yung Ming | 488 
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aa or 
Dynasto Title | Sg | _ Wile of Reign [SgH 
ino Hao j M | BS | or Nien Hao eee [Soa 
Ag Res 
A.D. A.D. 
Wha Ming Ti 04 | eR Kien Wa 404 
eH Yung Tai 498 
HARK Tg HwéaHow) 499 | aie 5G Yung Yuan | 499 
A i Ho Ti 601 [FHM Chung Hing 501 

BH The Liang Dynasty. 
Re WoT 502 | RE Tien Kien 502 
MH PuTung 520 
Ai Ta Pung 007 
FF FIG Chong Ta Pong] 529 
AR To Pung 585 
Ki Pai Ting baz 
fi 3c AH Kien Wen Ti | 550 | 5e 9" Ta Pao 550 
56% Vian Ti 552 | FR WE Oh’éng Shtng| 552 
He King Ti 855 | 41 AE Shao Tai 555 
KE PaiPing | 556 

Pt #2 ‘The Ch’én Dynasty. 
ip Wot 557 |e Yung Ting | 557 
i Wen Ti 560} KR Tien Kia 660 
FRE Vien Kang | 566 
RAMEE Lin Hai Wang] 567 | 96 Kwang Ta 667 
Ge StonT * | 609|JH Ta Kien 509 
BE How Cn 583 | 3 fj Chih Te 583 
: HM Ching Ming | 587 

V8 #8 The Sui Dynasty. 

AF Wea Th 580) py Kai Hwang {589 
{3 Jén Show 601 
WHA Vong Ti 605 | AE Ta Yeh 605 
SF Kung Ti 617 | TNing az 
2H HwagTa | 618 
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seg 
‘Title of Rei S 
or Nien Hao egg (2 Ei 
mes 
A.D. ALD. 
ME AE The Tang Dynasty. 
HH Koon 618 | Hay Wu TO as 
AR Vai Tung 627 | SHY Chih Kwon | 627 
WR Koo Tsung 650 | Je Mt Yung Hwei | 650 
WU Hien King | 606 
HLT Lang So 6o1 
Bg Lin'To Got 
WH Wien Fog | 660 
M9 Tong Chang | 608 
WOK Hien Hiang | 670 
“E5¢ Shang Yuan | 674 
MR 1Fiog 076 
WH ‘Tao Lu 679 
debe Yung Tung | 680 
BHM Wai Yao 681 
akY = Yung Shun 682 
Lit Hung Tao 088 
hee Chung Tsung | 684 | pe Se’ Shéng 684 
RE Wu How, 084 | 34% Kwong Tet | 694 
[the Empress Wu) ER Chui Kung | 685 
3k Yung Chiang | 689 
Wh ‘Teri Cha | 680 
KH Vien Show | 690 
mR Jul 602 
HY Chang Show | 692 
HEM Yon Tsai 604 
EM Tino Shing | 695 
RA Weg | 605 
WRB R rye, | 606 
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od hy ® 3 
Dynastic Title Bt Title of Reign [5 Sth 
oF Mino Hao fj | 3 § | or Nien Hao 3 BR 225 
: Ps 
wi ae Fy Shen Ki ia 
‘The Empress Wu ung 
y {continued] WBE Sheng Li 698 
ABW Kin Shih 700 
KE Toto 701 
$B Ch’ang Ngan | 701 
#2 Chung Tsun Lung Shen | 706 
FE sole Tare) Be . se 
‘ing Lun 707 
wR Tui Tsung 710 ze King Yon" 710 
KR Tai Ki ne 
HEF Yen Ho 712 
SK Bitan Tong | 713 |BPIG Kei Yuan | 713 
[sometimes written 36,22 
‘Yuan Tsung] " 
KH Vien Pao m2 
3% Su Tsun 766 | MH Chih 756 
ae p 5G Kien Yiian | 758 
‘E5¢ Shang Yin | 760 
FERE Pao Ying 762 
AUR Tai Tong 703 | BiG Kwang'te | 763 
He Yung Tai 765 
KB Teli 766 
EHR Te Tsung 780 | jt fs Kien Chung 780 
SUF Hing Vian | 784 
BE5G Cheng Viton | 785 
JGR Shun Tsung 805 | je | Yung Chéng ‘805 
RES Hien Tsmg | 806 |5¢% nan Ho 808 
@E Mu Teng 821 | 8 BE Cl’ang K’ing | 821. 
fits King Tsung: 825 | RE HE Pao Li 825 
A Wen Tsung 827 |e Tai Ho 827 
BR Kai cweng | 836 
Wa Wu Tsung 841 |B Hwei Cl’ang | 841 
Ha Sian Tsung 847! Aer Tai Chung | 847 
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ar ae) Mee a A 
iao Hao 24 | or Nien Hao 2 

ag A. Pe 

ALD. ALD. 

HR [Tog 8600'| JR Hien Pung |” 860 

WH Hi Tong ert | HAR Kien Fu 874 

TRO} Kwang Ming | 880 

He fq Chung Ho | 831 

HE Kwong Ki | 885 

Cf Wen Te 888 

WHA Choo Tung | 860 | HEH Lang Ki 889 

KAM Ta Shun 800 

SW King Fu 802 

We Wien Ning | 804 

IAG Kwang Hwa | 808 

Rie 901 

Kit 904 

WAL AF Chao Sian Wi | 905 | Ft 905 





8% WE AL, ‘Tho Posterior Liang Dynasty. 


Yell Tai tu 007 | BZR K’ai Ping | 907 
WAG Wien Hwa | 911 














ME Kiln Wang | 016 | JM} Cheng Ming | 915 
Wi Ling Te 921 
$f; IME #8, ‘Tho Posterior Wang Dynasty. 
22 Chwang Tsung) 023 | fl] 96 Tung Kwang) 923 
Wisi Ming Tsung | 926 | 3 yk Tien Ch'tng | 926 
BM Oh’ong Hing | 930 
af Min vi 934 | iMG Nt -Ying Shun | 984 
BE Lu Wong 034 | HF HE ‘Tsing Tai 984. 
& GH W The Posterior Tsin Dynasty. 
WR Kao Tsu 986 | Rae Tien Fu 936 
HE wWwiwong | 954 | BI Kai Yun 954 
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Dynastic Tide | 32) wine of Rein [S85 
ino Hao Mj ge | 22 | or Nien Hao eye [SE 
Ag es 
Ey 32 
A.D. A.D. 
4 WL AB, The Posterior Han Dynasty. 

Wil Koo Tu 947 | Mea; Kien Yew 047 
ee Yin Ti 048 [YEH Kien Yew 048 
$% #2 ‘The Posterior Chow Dynasty. 
ei Tai Tsu 951) Jf Jl Kwang Shun | 951 
GER Shih Tsung | 954 | BH GH Hien Te 954. 
98% | Kung Ti 959 | BA fH Hien Te 959 
2B #2 The Sung Dynasty. 

AM Vai Tu 960 | 7 fe Kien Lung | 960 

i Wien Te 963 

bi | Kai Pao x 968 

ie VaiTsumg | 976 | ARB Hiaenns | 976 
3E RS Yung Hi 984 

#938 ‘Twan Kung | 988 

YEE Shun Hwa 990 

Bie Chih Tao 995 

MGR Chén Tsung | 998 | Rh4R Hien Ping’ 908 
$i King Te 1004 

KH Saseke | 1008 

Sei Vien Hi 1017 

YM Wien Hing | 1022 

ERE den Toung | 1098 | IE Tien Shing | 1028 
ij | Ming Tao 1082 

|i King Yow | 1034 

| 88 5G Pao Yin | 1088 

| EXE Kang Ting | 1040 
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9 38 . F 3 
Dynastic Title 2a ‘Title of Reign ft) 
or Mino Hao Mj | &§ | or Nien Hao eye [ES 5 
ALD. A.D. 
Jén Tsung (continued) WR Wing Li purse 
fyi Hwang Yew | 1049 
Aq Chih Ho 11054 
Bi Kia Yow — | 1050 
BH Ving Tong | 1004 | 7 7B Chih Ping | 1004 
WHE Shdn Tong | 1008 | RAK Hi Ning 1008 
TG Yion Feng | 1078 
Wise Che Tsung — | 1086 | SEH; Yuan Yew | 1086 
WM Shao Shing | 1004 
ToRF = Yuon Fu | 1008 
We wei Tsung — | 1200 | aco Heo NSE Oe | 1101 
44% Teung Ning | 1102 
AWM ToKwan — | 1107 
KM Ching Ho | un 
Wy Chung Ho | 1118 
4% Sian Ho 119 
KH Kin Tsung 1126 | fH HE Tsing Kang | 1126 

Wi 2K # The Southern Sung Dynasty. 

Wi KooTsung — | 1197 | EYE Kien Yon | 1197 
RM Shao Hing | 1181 
AR Hiao Tsung 1168 | Me HR Lung Hing | 1163 
HH KienTro — | 1165 
3 Shun Hi 1174 
23% Kwang Tsung | 1190 1190 
SE G2 Ning Tsung — | 1195 1195, 
1201 
1205, 
1208 
MR Li tang 1225 | $€ BE Pao King — | 1995 
RE SbaoTing | 1298 
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we Lee 

Dynastic Title 23 Title of Reign etl 

10 Hao fj BE | BE | or Nien Hao se ge [PEE 

fe Paz 

A.D. A.D. 

‘Li Tsung [continued] 3gAR  Dwan Ping | 1934 
3B Kia Hi 1287 
SEH Shun Yew = | 1941 
SR fi Poo Yew 1958 
BABE WaiWing | 1200 
He King Ting | 1260 
Be To Tong 1265 | RSE Hien Shun | 1269 
HE He Kung Ti 1275 | f3& TA Yew 1275 
HB Twon Ti 1976 |B King Yen | 1978 
GR Ti Ping 1978 |@FM Siang Hing | 1278 

eM The Vian Dynasty. 

EM Shih Too 1280 | 38 53G | Chih Yitan 1280 
BE Ob’eng Toung | 1295 | 5c ff Yiian Oheng | 1296 
Kg Tate 1297 

BLE WaTomg | 1908 |B Chih Ta 1308 
CR Jen Tung | 1912 | BB Hwang Kring | 1812 
HEGH Yen Yow 1814 

HE Ving Tung | 181 | GH Chih Chih | 1901 
RE H Tai Ting Ti | 1924 | Jey Tai Ting 1924 
% Hy Chino — | 1998 

Bjx Ming Tung | 1920 | RAF Tien Li 1829 
KG Wat 1330 | YG Vien Li 1830 
8) Chih Shun_—| 1880 

WA Shun Ti 1888 | 5¢$§ Yan Tung | 1883 
B35 Obih Yuan | 1885 

BiE Chih Ching | 1941 

Wh ¥E The Ming Dynasty. 

HH Tai Tm 1368 | BEL Hung Wu | 1808 
Be Bei 1809 |#E 2 Kien Wen | 1999 
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~—— 

Dynastic Tide | 3-5 | mito of Reign 

ao Hao J | 3 i or Nien Hao 2¢ 8 
A.D. 
FRA Ch'eng Tse | 1403'| ge ge Yung Lo 
fox Jen Tong | 1495 | BEM Hung Hi 
MH Sion Tsung | 1496 | ee 4H Stan Td 
BER Ving Twng | 1496 TE ME Cheng Pung | 1496 
a oT Rae BE | 1460 | ge King Tat 1450 
= 1 
Fe Ue Tee g| M07 | FEM Pion Shum | 1457 
Mere Wien Tung | 1465 | jp fy Ob'eng wa | 1465 
HR  WiaoToung | 1488 | Af fq Hung Ohih | 1488 
HR WoTmng | 1500 | jEAy Chéng Te | 1600 
ERR Shih Trung | 1622 | Wy Kia Tsing — | 1598 
BU Mu Tung | 1607 | ey Lung K'ing | 1507 
WH Shén Tsung | 1673 | Bh AE Won Li 1678 
HR Kwang Tsung} 1620 | #e ey ‘Tai Ch’ang - | 1690 
MR Hi Tsung | 1621 | KKK ion Ki 1621 
HE BL AP chwang Lion Ti! 1628 | HE ji Tsung Chéng | 1628 
RB Tho Being Dynasty. 

We 

Lt yuan 
Pi 

Hing ‘Tsu Chih 
RR ‘tt 2 

King ‘Tsu Yih 
WO il & He 

‘Hien ‘feu San | 1583 
aes an 1616 | Kip Tien Ming | 1016 
Ra ae Wen | 1027} JM Vien Tsung | 1697 

BiG ‘Wong Ts | 1036 











hve are in reality merely Manchov chieftain, upon whom stlarho- 


ours were conferred by thes 


eeondants after the conquest of China, 
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3 hk 3 
.astio Title 3 Title of Re so 
or Mino Hao Jj 8 ca | or Nien Hao 46 BR ey 
5 Pse 
A.D. A.D. 
* HE RR 
Shih Tsu Chang | 1644 | UH Shun Chih | 1644 
EMtS 
Shéng ‘Tsu Jén 1662 | fe BE Kang Hi 1662 
BREESE 
Shih Tsung Hien | 1723 | 9g ]E Yung Chéng | 1723 
BRM SF . 
Koo Tsung Shun | 1786 | ¥ME Kien Lung | 1786 
CRF : 
Jén Tsung Jui 1796 | $eBE Kia Wing | 1796 
RRS 
Stian Tsung Ch’éng) 1821 | 383 Tao Kwang | 1821 
Kee 
‘Wen Tsung Hien | 1851 | RMP Hien Feng | 1851 
‘The reigning Sovereign | 1862 |} Tung Chih | 1862 


‘Tap Prince of Kan to his youngor brother the English Inter- 
preter Forrest, In reply to your note, I now enclose the Sign 
‘Manual of the Heavenly King, written with the vermillion peneil 
on yellow satin in ten characters, also four packages of the 


Sacred Books .... May your promotion be lofty and speedy! 


Nanna, August sth, 1861. 


[187] 
ARTICLE IX. 


‘THR CHRISTIANITY OF HUNG TSIU TSUEN, 
A REVIEW OF TAEPING BOOKS, 
Ss 
By ROBERT JAMES FORREST, Ese, 
HB. M's Acting Cons 
Nrvoro. 


In considering the Taeping rebellion I conceive this to be the 
time to store up materials for after use. Passions and prejudices 
are too strong now on matters Chinese to hope for a true or 
‘impartial history of this great omen, this wonderful rise and fall 
of a power that swept through the fairest portion of the Empire 
ike a fight of locusts and cost twenty one millions of lives before 
its downfall. As far as Shanghai is concerned the magnitude of 
tho great rebellion has been entirely lost sight of, and probably 
all that interests, or has interested, residents here is the history 
‘of Gordon’s campaign. The fall and recapture of little towns 
like Kading and Taitsan exoited more attention among foreigners 
than the fall of provincial cities, the subjugation of distant 
provinces, and the fate of the southern capital itself. ‘The me- 
mory even of the Kiangsu campaign is fast dying out, and the 
monument on the Bund will soon be the only sign left wherewithal 
to call to mind the exciting times of the Taeping campaign. 
Should some future diligent historian of China trouble himself 
to wade through contemporaneous records in order to arrive at 
the facts of the rebellion, especially as regards the ultimate 
interference of foreign governments, he will not fail to be a little 
amused at the alternate favour and hatred with which the Taeping 
movement was regarded, While rebellion was confined to the 
southern provinces of China and did not much interfere with 
forcign trade, foreign sympathy, if I may judge from published 
Papers, was with the rebels. Our difficult position at Canton, 
the obstinacy and corruption of the mandarins, and the fast 
increasing belief that oppressed nationalities have a divine right 
to rebel, all tended to a favourable view of the movement, ‘Then 
came our war, and with it many years of obstinate and senseless 
hatred. of every thing connected with the existing government, 
Our difficulty ‘became Taeping opportunity, and while we were 
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marching against the Imps in the north, the half starved and 
nearly conquered rebels made « grand dash for Chelkiang and 
Kiangsu. With a stroke of military genius not suficiently 
Known or appreciated, Chung Wang hy threatening Hungehow 
compelled his foe to raise the siege of Nanking, and the cities 
along the Grand Canal soon changed masters. But about the 
‘same time that the rebels came against Shanghai the Taku forts 
wore taken, and affairs in the north soon began to mend, 
‘The defence of Shanghai by the allies was the denth blow of the 
kingdom of Great Peace. All former friendliness to the rebel 
ceause changed; the abuso 80 freely heaped on their adversaries fell 
‘upon them, and the forces of England returning from the northern 
campaign were sot in motion against their Inte enemies’ onemy. 
Foreign residents, especially in Shanghai, were for putting to 
the fire and sword every thing rebel, forgetting altogether that 
in so doing they were Killing the goose that lnid the golden egg 
—that the extraordinary prosperity of Shanghai at that timo was 
‘euused principally by tho rebellion. In tho pages of the local 
press from 1800 until 1864 is to be found every epithet of abuse 
Known to a language, not at all poor in such expressions, all 
directed against. the rebels, and yet if it went to the vote 
to-morrow how many foreignors would not wish them back 
again? 

"Fo ifT were to tell that onder did rally sign ot Nanking, — 
very like the Warsaw artiole it is true, but still order,—that there 
‘wore some uncommonly olever generals among ‘Tien Wang's 
officers, notably the Ohung, Ying, and Mo Wangs—that in 
places not actually the seat of war the ground was well cultivated 
that the conduct of the Taeping troops was not ono bit 
sworte than that of tho imporialists,—and that the inhabitants of 
such towns as Shaoshing and Hangchow have assorted that their 
Jot under Oh’angmao rule was infinitely better than their unhappy 
fate when those cities were recovered and fell for a time into the 
hands of barbarian oficers;—if I stated these things, with every 
proof, I should be reviled as a rebel and a speaker of Blasphemy 
against the brilliant political dawn now spreading over the 
empire. Inever saw a foreigner return feom Soochow (his excel 
lent sport the rosult of the lato troubles) who did not indulge in 
strong inveotives against the rebels for the destruction of the 
enormous suburbs of that city. And yet the rebels bumt 
neither Soochow nor its suburbs. ‘The imperialist soldiery did it 
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seven days before Chung Wang left Woosi! But iets, no matter 
how recorded, never overthrow prejudice. ‘The suburbs of Soo- 
chow will always rise in judgment against the Ch’angmaos though 
they were innocent of their dostruction’s and my experiences 
of Taeping rule, although the result of a long residence at the 
Capital, will never be favourably regarded, ifin any way opposed 
to existing ideas. But there is one subject on which I ean safely 
speak, and that is the theology of T’ien Wang and his followers, 
If any one disagrees with me I can refer him to my sources of 
information—the books of the heavenly dynasty published by 
authority at Nanking. These books were presented to me by 
command of his Celestial Majesty through the agency of the well 
Known prince of Kan, who after teaching the Christian religion 
in the interests of the Baptists or Independents at Shanghai, 
became a prince of Taepingdom, and was shot the other day on 
the walls of Changchow-foo. 

‘The early theology of the Taepings, as far as limited sources of 
information would admit, has already been excellently and ably 
described by writers and sinologues, Their essays and transla~ 
tions might have convinced theologians that but little could be 
hoped for from the so-called inspiration of Tien Wang; and 
missionaries might have been taught to despair of converting to 
any known or rational sect of the Christian faith one who was 
the uterine brother and equal of Christ, and to whom was 
confided by the Almighty personally the interpretation and 
establishment of the faith. Such however was not the result of 
‘our eatliest knowledge of the Taeping religious leanings: for I 
call to mind (whatever may be their opinions now) that in 1859, 
€0, 61 and 68 there existed a large party who believed the rebel 
‘movement to be essentially a Christian one, and one through the 
agency of which, if successful, the darkness covering Chitta was 
to be changed into the light of true religion. And it is very cu- 
rious that a movement which in this our revolutionizing nineteenth 
century could most easily be defended on a dozen strong, almost 
unanswerable, grounds, was defended only on its weakest and 
most Indierous point, its grotesque Christianity! On the capture 
of the cities on the canal, missionaries proceeded to Soochow, and 
were well received by the chiefs, who listened with patience to 
their messages, gave them no unfavourable opinion of their 
spiritual condition, and secretly looked on them as political 
agents. The invitation sont by Hung-tsiu-tsuen to the Reve- 
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rend Issachar Roberts, his old school master, to proceed to 
‘Nanking, where he was made a Heaven's Righteousness (I'ien-i) 
‘and had some temporal advantages thrust upon him, excited the 
emulation, perhaps the envy, of other foreign religionists. ‘The 
new vineyard was tried by several excellent ministers, but found 
to be barren, ‘Tien Wang as well as his chiefs expected from 
their foreign visitors temporal as well as spiritual advantages, 
If the tracts and books bestowed on the celestial soldiery, after 
yielding up the instruction contained in them, were converted 
into cartridges, copper caps were still required to make them 
ultimately useful, and these the foreign guests were unable and 
unwilling to give, So the heavenly capital was soon deserted 
by all missionaries except Roberts, whose gifts being purely 
theological, and not calculated to’ instruct either soldiers or 
frente inthe temporal evoeaions, ware soon neglected, a 
10 a burden to his supporters, and his ultimate flight to a 
British gun-bont, when supplies ceased, is a well known story, 
Hed of hard worldly talent, occupied Roberts’ placo and 
original influence at Nanking, the fute of the rebels migiht have 
been other than it was. Had the chiofs been taught to avoid 
foreigners and to keep their weapons in botfer order, to make 
thoir soldiers drill and not devastate the country, ‘Tien Wang 
. might still bo fulminating his doxologies from Nanking. 
According to the oficial catalogue the books published by 
authority at Nanking up to 1862 were twenty eight in number 
and consist of forty eight volumes. I have tho whole of them with 
the exception of the Trimetrical classic, and one volume of the New 
‘Testament. ‘They aro very badly printed on bed paper, but this 
is hardly to bo wondered ai. Tho stylois exeorable, and in places 
it is impossible to trace any memning in the text. Characters are 
falsely used, scae only half cut, or plainly mark the southern 
and lowly origin of ien Wang and the want of education in 
his officers. ‘The reading is dreary in the extreme, ‘There is no 
imagination, no imagery displayed, even in the record of visions 
and visits to heaven. ‘The shythm sometimes attempted is 
suggested by Gutzlaf’s Translation of the Bible, and the poetry 
is feeble beyond expression, It is nothing but a perpetual 
ringing of changes on the Doxology, with Tung Wang for Holy 
Ghost, and the assertion that the Heavenly Father has sent 
Hung to rule over the hills and streams, and spread Great Peace 
over the earth! I became possessed while at Nanking of a 
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manuscript, in which was recorded day by day the edicts, ° 
promotions, and visions, of the Heavenly King and his son the 
Junior Lord. ‘This book commences with the Chinese New Year 
in 1861 and finishes with an ode about the end of May of the 
same year. It is curious as probably the last work dictated by 
the chief, for in May 1861 proclamations were issued in Nanking 
informing the myriad places that God had appeared to His 
‘Majesty's wife and informed her that her husband was to work 
no more. ‘This book from which I shall make extracts below is 
more carelessly written than any work I have seen from Nanking, 
in fact a considerable falling off is observable in the later Tae- 
ping books from those first published, in which at all events 
some little oare is to be distinguished. 

‘Vien Wang asserts that his heavenly father frequently 
visited him on earth, and in the ‘Tien fa hsia fan chao shu”— 
the “book conceming the descent of the Heavenly Father,” full 
particulars aro given of one of those divine visits, which will not 
fail to amuse, if they do not edify, my readers. In December 
1852, the northern prince and followers went to pay a visit of 
congratulation to the eastern prince Tsing, and after they had 
retired God eame down and spoke to Yang-shui-chao, Hu-cht- 
mei and two other women apparently relations of ‘Tien Wang 
and female ministers of state, desiring them through Tang 
‘Wang to tell the chief that a little less severity ought to be 
‘exercised with regard to the women in the great Dragon Palace, 
So the gong was beaten, and Tung Wang having heard the 
women’s tale announced his intention of going to the celestial 
court to tell the heavenly commands. I quote the result from 
the published notes of a well-known sinologue. ‘The Eastern 
Prince then commanded the Northern Prince and all the officers 
+o go first to court. ‘The Northern Prince was about to papoeed 
thither accordingly, when he suddenly addressed Chin-teh-sung, 
tho chamberlain of the northern palace, saying: ‘Do you go 
quickly to the Eastern Princes’ sedan, and request the favour of 
his instructions as to whether we are first to go to tho hall of 
audience or to enter straight into the door of the palace.’ ‘The 
chamberlain, receiving this charge, went at once to the sedan of 
the Enstern Prince and requested one of his servants to obtain 
and communicate to him the wishes of the Eastern Prince. ‘The 
servant said, ‘The Eastern Prince is enjoying repose in his sedan, 
T dare not disturb him, ‘The chamberlain of the northern palace, 
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hearing thet the Easton Princo was enjoying repose, did not 
‘presume to repeat the enquiry, but hastened back to inform the 
Northern Prince, who thereupon hastily descended from his sedan 
‘and proceeded on foot to the middle of the road, where he knelt 
dowa and enquired saying. —‘Has the Heavenly Father troubled 
himself to come down into the world again?’ To which the 
Heavenly Fathor replied in the affirmative, and told the Northern 
‘King to convey the sedan into the hall of audience, The Northern 
Prince replied ‘I will obey the injunctions of tho Heavenly 
Father.’ Whereupon he hastily ordered the female officers of the 
‘eclestial court to inform the Celestial King of the circumstance; 
which done he together with the ministers of state conveyed the 
sedan of the Eastern Princo within the gate of the palace. ‘The 
celestial king Hung having heard the message hastily went on 
foot to the second gato of the palaco to roccive the Heavenly 
Father. ‘The Heavenly Father on his arrival was angry with 
Hung saying, Tsiu-tsuen, you are very much in fault, axe you 
‘aware of it? ‘The Celestial King kneeling down with the North- 
‘or Prince replied saying, ‘Your unworthy son knows that he is 
fn fault and bogs the Heavenly Father graciously to forgive 
him. ‘The Heavenly Father then said with a oud voice. ‘Since 
‘you acknowledge your fault you must bo beaten with forty blows. 

‘Thon the Northern Princo and officers prostrated themselves on 
tho ground and weeping implored tho Heavenly Father to 
manifest his favour and remit the punishment which their master 
had deserved, offering to receive the blows themselves. The 
Celestial King replied, ‘Your unworthy son will comply with 
yout requisition’ and prostrated himself to receive the blows. 
‘Tho Heavenly Fathor then said, ‘Sinco you have obeyed the 
requisition I shall not inflict the blows. But the women Yang- 
changemei and Shih-luy-lang must be sont to the palaco of the 
Eastern Princo; with rogard to other matters you must wat till 
your brother Tsing sends up his reports. I shall now go back to 
heaven,’ and the Heavenly Father returned to heaven, ‘The 
Eastern Princo afterwards awoke from his trance and remarked 
on hearing that the Heavenly Father had again come down, 
‘Has he indeed, truly he gives himself a great deal of trouble on 
éur acoount.”” ‘The machinery of these celestial visitations was 
simple in tho extreme, A western pretender would have scomed 
such a childish modo of deception. We may smile at the idea of 
‘Ting, Prince of the East, speaking in the name of the Almighty, 
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and telling his chief to wait until his brother Tstng (himself) 
sent up his reports; but the captains of the empire of Great 
Peace knew that the inevitable sword was ready to cure all 
doubters, and quietly accepted, if they did not believe, the 
manifestations. ‘The reports of Tséng, given by him to the Tien 
‘Wang by divine direction, reveal an awful state of things in the 
imperial palace. Here is a portion of the book concerning the 
descent of the Heavenly Father, which I again take from the notes 
before referred to: “through the grace of the Heavenly Father the 
number of ladies at the court is very great......you should not 
Kill for every trifling offence. When the ladies wait upon you, 
my elder brother, it is of course their duty, but sometimes they 
may be apt to excite your righteous indignation, in which ease 
you must treat them gently, and not hick them mith your boots ons 
for if you kick them with your boots on it may be that some of 
the ladies are in such a state as to call for the congratulations of 
their friends, and then you will interfere with the kind inten- 
tions of your Heavenly Father who loves to foster human life, 
Farther when any of the ladies are in the state above alluded to, 
it would be as well to manifesta little gracious consideration and 
allow them to rest from their labours. Such a treatment would 
be proper, and if still any of the ladies should commit any trifling 
fault it would be as well to excuse them from being beaten with 
the bamboo!,” Iwas told by Chung Wang's brother in Nanking 
that Tien Wang murdered such wives as offended him, and this 
extract places the matter beyond much doubt. Of @ verity a 
heavenly king ruling a heavenly dynasty and entitled to the 
tender spiritual cares of foreign missionaries! ‘Further on in the 
same book Tung Wang gives some hints concerning the education, 
of the Junior Lord. He tells ‘Yien Wang that if not looked 
after the boy will break some of the splendid toys given to him 
dy God the Father! that if he goes out in the rain he wil got 
wet. He also calls his Celestial Majesty’s attention to the 
dragons painted on the walls of the palace and engraved on the 
utensils used therein, stating that they are precious dragons, 
and not imps, which the chief is commissioned to destroy. ‘The 
Celestial King replied. “Your observation, brother Tséng, is 
correct. Formerly when our Colestial Brother came down upon 
the Ping-tsai bill he commanded me saying dragons are fiends. 
1 then asked my Celestial Brother. ‘Is the dragon depicted on 
‘the hall of the golden dragon also to be considered a fiend?” To 
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which my brother replied. “The dragon depicted in the golden 
dragon hall is a very precious emblem and nota fiend!’” Here is 
‘8 vision recorded by tho king’s brothers in “The book of the 
evidence of what the prince’s brothers saw with their eyes and 
heard with thefr ears.” “At 11 o'clock on Ist day of Srd month 
of Tien-yiu year we (Jén-fah and Jén-tah) wero thanking God 
and the Heavenly Brother, who bestowing heavenly grace upon 
us deputed heavenly officers and hosts to accompany our true 
sacred lord the Tien Wang to heaven, and our lord has 
vouched for the facts. Musicians with harps, reods, drums and 
all manner of music accompanied him, ‘The thunder went 
before his face like a cock. ‘The celestial host conveyed his 
chariot by the great road in the east. up to heaven. On each 
side of the gates of heaven were innumerable beautiful damsels 
to receive him, He dwelt there two days and then descended, 
and informed us and the Junior Lord saying: ‘I shall rule all 
people in the myriad places. ‘The bounty of the earth is for me 
‘to eat. I am indeed the son of God the Heavenly Father!’ A 
few days afterwards he again went to heaven and did battle with 
the imps and devils, and while slaying the imps and devils, he 
exclaimed, ‘O my brother help me,’ and by Ako* he meant the 
Heavenly Brother. He again called out for the officers of Yang’s 
household and for Chao-yuen-lang, saying Chao was sent as an 
example, God then gave him the seven characters EEK 3 
EZ Vien Wang ta tao keuen wang chuen. He then went 
‘up into the highest heaven and slew one by one the imps and cast 
‘thom into hell. Our lord has verified this and says: What time 
I was slaying the imps God was behind my brother, who was 
dehind me. We three Lords led on the hosts and pursued the 
imps and fiends, God then gave me a seal and I slew the imps 
and stayed not my hand; my brother then took the seal and 
showed it to the imps who ran away, and the seal is that where- 
with the Lord made heaven and earth, Sometimes God took 
‘the seal, sometimes Christ, and sometimes I myself. So the seal 
is common to us. Wherever that seal was taken the imps fled 
and our Lord looked and lo! eminent relations flocked and 
congratulated him, and wicked men came who were envious of 
him and abused him with a loud voice. ‘Then the Heavenly 
King reviled the devils saying: ‘I am truly the heavenly son by 





* Tn Cantonese the expression used when speaking to an elder brother. 
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heaven's command for the extirpation of evil and the exaltation 
ofthe good. Dont you know it. Depart quickly! Dare you look 
upon me. Iam king in heaven and earth and have caught you 
imps and devils as in a net, you cannot escape my hands? 
‘Then he sang the ten odes of groat luck.” These odes follow but 
I will not attempt them, 

Tt was hardly to be supposed that Hung-tsiu-tsuen would 
ong tolerate the advice of the Eastern Prince when he began to 
intrigue in the affairs of the palace, although such advice might 
have been inspired by the Heavenly Father himself. So on a 
certain night soldiers were ordered to Tung Wang’s quarters, 
his head was cut off, and his imme: 
palace was razed to the ground, and 





heavenly king announced that the unfortunate victim having 
“Attained merit deep as the azure heaven had suffered for the sins 
of the world and gone to the skies!” After Tung Wang’s death 
the king and his wives alone appear to have been recipients of 
heavenly visits, Hung appears to have found too much dangor 
in the outspoken inspirations of the Eastern King to allow any 
other follower to pretend to direct divine favour, and his chief’, 
mindful of the fate of him who stood second in the empire, did 
not care to aspire to miraculous power. 

For some years after this murder Tien Wang was quiescent 
and gradually lost ground. His grand northern campaign 
‘against the imps’ den as he called the province of Chili had 
ended in disaster. ‘The last man of the great army which had 
marched full of hope from Nanking to take Peking, and utterly 
exterminate the imps, hed fallen by the Tartar sword. Tho 
rowdies of Shanghai had guided square rigged ships against 
Chinkeang and the imps themselves had cast a wall about the 
heavenly capital. Foreigners troubled themselves but little 
about the heavenly doings, and affairs seemed hopeless. Yet 
according to Chung Wang’s account the chiefwas always cheerful 
and confident that his Heavenly Father would vouchsafe ultimate 
deliverance. ‘The deliverance came and the Heavenly King’s 
success once more astonished China, and drew upon him the 
wonder and attention of foreign nations. As city after city fell, 
‘tho cause carried with it belief Missionaries explained to the 
chiefs the sympathy of western nations, and plenty came simul- 
taneously with foreigners to the half starved capital, where Hung 
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ansusod himself with controversy with foreigners, and the gospel 
according to Issachar Roberts. By degrees as the full religious 
aspirations of the king were manifested his friends became 
slammed for his spiritual condition. Fearing that his ideas on the 
subject of the Trinity and the procession of the Holy Ghost, were 
a little misty, some well meaning foreign brethren prepared the 
Athanasian creed for his instruction. His majesty acknowledged 
with gratitude, and dollars, the tender pains of his brethren, 
but told them that as he had been to heaven and they had not, 
they could not possibly know as much as himself concerning the 
Godhead. Tt must have amused the old heretic to see with what 
reluctance his foreign brothers saw the reality of Teeping matters, 
and how unwilling they were to leave the new field, I remember 
one night near Soochow an earnest missionary talking to a real 
Kwangsi rebel who had intruded into my bost, “You believe in 
our Heavenly Father?” said the missionary. “Yes!” “And in 
Christ?” “O yes!” replied the ruffian. “You must not murder.” 
“Oh wo never do that!” “Nor abuso women! nor steal!” “Oh 
never!” ‘The man departed with much religious. instruction 
leaving favourable impression on the mind of his instructor, but 
not forgetting adroitly to steal my powder flask! ‘Tsiu-tsuen too 
must have had many a laugh at some of the idiosynorasies of 
those who would instruct him in religion. To one American 
missionary he sent a crown made of gilt pasteboard and a 
massive gold ring of considerable value. ‘The recipient of these 
favours telling me the story said. “I at once sent back the 
paper crown to his majesty, saying that I Iusted after a celestial 
and not a terrestrial crown, and quoted some texts bearing on 
the subjects but as I could recollect no text that hed anything 
to-say about celestial or terrestrial rings, I kept the bauble, and. 
sold it at Shanghai for 70 tacls!” 

‘Tien Wang’s theology after Tung Wang's death underwent 
somelittle change, He makes himself and son to all intents equal 
with God. God, Christ, myself and son aro Lords for ever was his 
assertion on every proclamation. In fact be made a practical 
sort of Godhead of which he and his son were the incarnate half, 
Yet in the books I hold in review he is very unitarian. Shang- 
‘ti with him was always most honourable, He scouts the idea of 
the equality of the Son. That a son conld be equal with the 
father was a dogma he would never believe. ‘The celestial 
insanity is painfully apparent in the king’s last documents, but 
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it is always on the theological side. In the few secular des- 
patches I have soon of his, he is sensible until the conclusion 
‘when he always rushes into some tremendous dogma, arid winds 
up by asserting his equsl kingship with God. Among his manu- 
seript gazettes I find the following for the Ist day of 1st moon of 
1861. 

“The edict of the Heavenly King. To my nephews Ho and 
Séng, to the princes of Kan, ‘I’a, and all eolestial captains, 
commanders and guardians of the heavenly capital both within 
and without, 

“God and Christ have come down among men, and heaven and 
‘earth are renewed. 

“God and my Elder Brother ordain that I and my son should 
rule, and my palace is established and renewed. 

“The father and son, the grandfather and grandson are Lords 
indeed, and the kingdom of heaven is renewed. 

“God and Mama, the elder brother Christ and his wife came 
down together, and heaven is renewed. 

“The heavenly day of great peace is manifest in the myriad 
places, and the bounds of the earth are made new. 

“Heavenly captains and legions assist me in my work, and 
rewards and distinctions are renewed. 

“On earth as in heaven my sacred commands go forth, and the 
mountains and seas are renewed. 

“The snakes and beasts are slain, and mankind is satisfied and 
tranquil. Officers and men are renovated. 

“<All is mine for ton thousand and a thousand times ten thou- 
sand years, and the order of the world is renovated. 

“The winds and the rains are obedient unto me, and the graco 
of heaven is spread out. Every thing is renovated.” 

‘This is tho song he sang when Soochow and the Grand Canal 
‘wero his, and the imps no longer menaced his capital. 

“God, the Elder Brother, myself and son, are the heavenly 
dynasty. On earth is great peace and the omens of heaven are 
manifest, old and young, males and females, behold the signs of the 
heavens. The great brother commanded and lo! it has come to 
pass. On the 7th of the 2nd moon my mother beheld the kings 
of the east, west and south, commissioned to exterminate the 
imps, come to my Golden Dragon palace to greet me Lord of 
‘Myriad Years; And they went forth with the utmost diligence to 
the conquest of Soochow. Behold Soochow is now won, and 


&. 
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Chén-san-mei is thankful for the doctrine of heaven. In the 
bth watch of the 6th day of the 9th moon I was thanking God 
who vouchsafed an omen—a perfect dream. Iheheld a countless 
host of captains and celestial coldiers coming to offer me sacred 
things and precious jewels, and respeotfully arranging them in 
‘the Presence. I laughed inwardly uttering no sound. This 
morning early in the 5th watch I was praising God and dreamt 
that I had obtained another city. Whereon I exclaimed ‘On 
earth no place is useless’ I told all this and commanded the 
captains to hear me, In the eleventh year of my reign I as- 
cended into heaven. God and Christ ware with me to extermi- 
nate the snakes and devils. On either side heaven’s officers and 
servants protected and aided me to battle and exterminate, I 
fought until I could no longer move. Myriads of heaven’s officers 
and soldiers protected me and did my behests until I slept and 
awakening renewed the fight. ‘Time after time did this occur. 
God and Christ were with me in the work of exterminating 
snakes and devils with innumerable officers and soldiers. ‘They 
supported my body. Whatever I wished to do there were people 
to doit. So I sang this song. 

“In my dreams also am I king and in my sleep govern tho 
hills and the stresms. In heaven is tho Lord and my Elder 
Brother dwells on high. 

“Commanding that I should reign they encompass me as with 
2 cord. 

“Below on theearth have I children and brothers and husbands 
of sisters. (They with) the whole of the celestial servants aid 
and assist me.” 

Again I find tho following among the gazettes. “During tho 
‘5th watch of the 6th day of 9th month I beheld an innumerable 
army coming with presents to God, the Elder Brother and myself. 
Tlaughed and was rejoiced. I exclaimed, ‘All the length and 
breadth of the earth is God’s, the Elder Brother’s, and ours.’ All 
rust bo regained for us, And the generals said ‘Be it according 
to your word.” 

‘Here is a specimen of a vision which is recorded in the curious 
manuscript book of gazettes, It will serve to convince most 
people of the insanity of the celestial king. 

“16 day, 1stmonth—1861. ‘This ‘morning during the Sth watch 
Thad a vision while praising God. He ordered me to slay the 
‘tiger imps, those four damnable tigers and two black curs. ‘The 
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whole heavens rejoiced to assist the heavenly dynasty; the snakes 
and beasts fled before the presence of God and my brother. All 
the great ones and people thanked Heaven for its pains, and 
heaven and earth rested in peace on the advent of Taeping. 

“God in his goodness gave me a sign in a vision. ‘Two of my 
wives were walking with me on the same road; in front they saw 
four very large yellow tigers opposed tome. My wives were much 
alarmed, and I feared that if I advanced the tigers would wound 
‘the two women, so took them back, ‘Tomy astonishment I found 
these were demon tigers which pursued us; on hitting one with 
my hand they all changed into the form of men. ‘Then I suddenly ~ 
awoke. Considering this prognostic important and being un- 
certain as to its meaning, I besought God my father and Christ 
my brother to send me another vision to instruct me...God in 

« his goodness sent another dream to direct me in the way. Iwas 
seeking for the place where I had struck the tiger and at once 
found it! Lo! there were four tigers and two black dogs lying 
down together, and I saw that the tigers were all dead, as was 
also one of the black dogs, but one was still alive. I caught him 
by the throat and hit him again and again. The dog in the 
voice of a man said ‘I fear” I said ‘Iam going to kill you,’ and I 
Veat him to death. Counting on my fingers I found I had slain 
four tigers and two black dogs, altogether six beasts. On hearing 
of this joyful omen my nephew and young brother went forth to 
conquer and exterminate the imps, and the scribes were cominanded 
to insoribe this.” 

Probably the last gazette the king ever wrote is this: 

“God, my Brother, myself and son sit in the heavenly hall, the 
fame of the celestial kingdom of great peace resounds through 
space, In our heavenly kingdom God is chief in everything 
and Great Peace is spread out upon the hills and streams. Hence 
forth Jet eur style be ‘the Heavenly Kingdom of God’ EB 
God is the universal father. 

“Let the signet and all the seals be at once changed, and the 
proper inscription, ‘the Heavenly Kingdom of God’ be thereon 
written. Let the same be cut on the jewelled signet. So by all 
the seals shall the protection of heaven be made manifest. 

“Now I hereby declare to heaven, earth, and men, that God the 
Heavenly Father is alone most excellent, who was from the 
spreading out of the heavens until now, the exceeding great 
creator of all things. Bethinking me that God and my brother 
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Ohrist had descended to lend me into the seat of kings, the style. 
of my empire was ‘Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace.’ But 
although God the heavenly ruler is my father, and Heaven's Lord, 
Christ, my brother, none have the preeminenco but God alone. 
Completely fulélling the commands of God let the style Pai p'ing 
fien kuoh be changed into Shang ti tien kuoh, ‘the Heavenly 
Kingdom of God.’” : 

T could quote many more of these extraordinary documents, 
Dut the similarity is tiresome. Of some I can make nothing. 
In fact I may make the samo spology as Jén-feh and Jén-tah 
‘who insoribed the celestial visions: “We have written as com- 
manded by our true sacred lord, but as the king speaks heavenly 
Tanguage we can only comprehend two or three sentences out of 
‘every ten.” What I have given may help to convince investigators 
‘that the so called visions of Hung were merely theravings of a man 
theologically insane. But lest any of the few remaining believers 
in Tien Wang as a Obristian champion, should object to these 
extracts a8 not fully developing the man’s oreed, I will give a 
few translations of Hung-tsiu-tsuen’s commentaries on the New 
‘Testament which ought to place the matter finally atrest. Hung’s 
notes on the New and Old Testaments are written on the margin 
of the books. He has but little to say on the Old Testament; at 
which I wonder, as he was loud in his wish to imitate David in 
the torture of the inhabitants of Rabbah during my stay in 
Nanking. 

On the 4th chap. Matthew the king says as follows. ‘God is 
fiame, the sun is also flame, therefore God came with the sun 

st this!” 

“God is the holy spirit and came with the Holy Ghost (1éng); 
after fifty days the Holy Ghost desconded and thero was a flame 
and wind, the flame and wind both proceeded from God and 
accorded with one another: God is flame, therefore « faming 
spirit; my brother is fame, therefore a great splendour. I am the 
sun and, am therefore brilliant. Respect this.” Further on he 
upbraids people for saying the kingdom of heaven is in heaven, 
‘when Christ says it was coming quickly, and behold it is now 
come! 

The cleansing of the leper is thus explained. “God rested on 
the head of my Elder Brother who, when he spoke, uttered the 
words of God, and therefore cleansed the disease” (smallpox). 
Speaking of the pacification of the storm in 24 v. of 8th chap. tho 
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king says. “The wind employed by heaven was the Tung Wang, 
so ofcourse he was obedient. Respect this!” On Matth: 24 (The 
sun shall be darkened) is remarked: “My Elder Brother when in 
the world went about secretly because he feared the people. I 
am the sun; I descended into the world and became man, when I 
changed I became non-luminous. My wife is the moon, She 
descended and was incarnate and no longer sheds light. ‘The 
heavenly captains and hosts, even the stars, became incarnate, 
‘and fell from heaven upon the earth, My Elder Brother ascended 
into heaven on the clouds and shall gather his people together from 
the four quarters. All must confess this. Respect this.” ‘Ten 
‘Wang mystifies the faithful in his interpretation of the verse in 
chap, 27 where Christ says Eli, Bli, lama sabacthani. Christ, he 
says, in these words secretly confessed that Hung was to be lord 
and rebuild the temple. No one in Nanking would care to con- 
tradict this curious translation, 

On Mark Chap. 1 v. 11 (And there came a voice from heaven) 
he remarks with regard to the Holy Spirit, “It is God. He des- 
‘ended upon my Elder Brother and led him away. How ean it be 
that one Holy Spirit became my brothers body? ‘There is besides 
another Holy Ghost which makes up the Trinity even Tung Wang. 
‘This must be known, Christ plainly said there is only one very 
God. How then did his disciples fall into the mistake of saying 
that Christ is God. If theirs is the correct explanation why there 
must be two Gods. It may wrongfully be explained by saying 
that Christ is God and that on his ascent ho was united with God. 
How is it that before the time of David my Elder Brother saw God 
and that God spoke to him; and how is it that when I went to 
heaven I saw thet there were in heaven, God the Father, and 
the Mother of hoaven his wife, and brother Christ, there was also 
my heavenly sister in law, who is now descended. Truly the 
Persons are the Heavenly Father, the Heavenly Mother, my 
Heavenly Brother and his wife.” 

His remarks on Luke are few and consist of an untranslat- 
ablo interpretation of the conception, and various warnings 
against those who consider the Son equal with the Father. Hung 
is not favourable to St. Paul. He says of Paul's command to 
uncover the head while praying 1 Cor. 1, 4. “The covering of 
the head has nothing to do with the desire of the heart, cover or 
uncover as you like! Respect this!” And further on. “Every 
‘ono born first receives the soul, and afterwards the body of flesh. 
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‘The Lord of souls creates a soul and then sends it into the mother 
to get a body put to it. ‘The body is begotten of the mother but 
the soul is of the Lord of souls. The holy kingdom in heaven 
is the great heavenly hall of God, there are thirty three heavens; 
‘earth is the heavenly hall. ‘The great heavenly hall is the place 
of souls, earth of bodies.” 

On the third Epistle of John is the following startling an- 
nouncement. “God is oneandmosthonoured, Christ is his son, 
‘The Son is born of the Father, originally one substance united. 
‘The Father is slone the Father, the Son the Son; they are one 
and yet two, two and yet one, As to the Shéngléng (Holy 
Spint) that is Tung Wang. By the will of God all plagues and 
pestilences were upon the Léng Tung Wang. He was also God's 
beloved son and with the Elder Brother and myself born of one 
mother, born before the heavens and earth. God the father is 
the only true Shén, and only true Shéngshén; God says beside 
‘me than shalt have none other Shen, none other ‘Ii. The Sheng 
shén is God, if there was another Shéngshén there would be 
another God. The Shéngfung is also the breath Bl of the Holy 
God Shangti. Not that this Fung is the Shéngshén, for the 
fang is the Tung Weng who from heaven above sends down 
wind. Respect this.” 

‘He has, as might be naturally expected, some curious notes on 
the Revelations: On rd ch, 12, 18 (Him that overcometh will 
Imake a pillar in the temple of my God, &c.) Hung remarks, 
“Now that the Elder Brother has descended, the Celestial dynasty 
has a temple of the true God, the heavenly father Shang ti, and 
a temple of the elder brother Christ, engraved with the names of 
God and Christ. The kingdom of God the Father and the New 
Jerusalem which came down from heaven is fulfilled in the present 
celestial capital (Nanking). Respect this.” On 6th ch, 12, 18, 14 
(the sun became black as sackcloth of heir and the moon became 
as blood) is remarked. “I am the sun, my wife is the moon} to 
turn black like blood covertly signifies descent and incarnation, 
‘The stars of heaven, are the celestial troops! By falling to the 
earth is covertly meant a descent into the world to extermi- 
nate the imps. The passing away of the heavens as a scroll, 
and the removal of every island and mountain from its place, 
covertly reveals that in heaven and earth the old is to be ex 
‘changed for the new; and now the map of the empire had been 
made new under the ‘'aip'ings. ‘The csptains of the earth 
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hiding themselves in dens and rocks is a covert revelation that 
‘the serpents and beasts were to be slain and the imps exter- 
minated. All this is now fulfilled. Respect this.” 

‘ith’ chapter 15,18 he says:—Now the heavenly father Shang- 
ti and theselder brother Christ have cope down and taken 
myself and the Son to be lords. All countries have already 
submitted to God and Christ who have brought me to rule for all 
generations. It is fulfilled. Respect this!” On 12th chapter 
we are startled at finding that—“The Elder Brother, myself and 
the Tung Wang, before the heavens and earth, were by the favour 
of the Heavenly Father, born from the womb of his original wifo 
the Heavenly Mother. Afterwards the Father sent they Elder 
Brother to be a redemption for sin, and to enter into Mary to bo 
incarnate. Thisis why the Elder Brother ssid—‘Before Abraham 
was I am!’ When I was in heaven at the time of Abraham I 
have some recollection of knowing that the father was about to 
send the elder brother to be born of the seed of Abraham, I 
therefore went down and blessed and saved Abraham. At that 
time too, I knew that the Father was going to send me to rule 
‘tho world, therefore Thad a desire to show myself below as Lord: 
afterwards when I received the Father's commands to enter my 
mother’s womb and descend into the world, I knew that the imp 
‘Yenlo (Abaddon) would raise a disturbance, so I besought the 
father that no harm should arise through him. Afterwards the 
father commanded me from heaven to be born from the womb 
of another mother from heaven so that I might be incarnate, I 
remember that I entered into the womb of this mother, and that 
the father gave a sign, namely clothing her with the sun to make 
manifest that that which she had conceived was the Son. I 
knew that the serpent devil Yenlo also knew that in the womb of 
this mother was I. Shangti especially sent me into the world to 
exterminate this serpent. ‘Therefore -was it that he wished to 
devour me and usurp God's heritage; but God is omnipotent and 
‘the son born to him could not be injured by the serpent. Behold 
I testify the truth of myself, In former times Melehisedec was I, 
and after the Elder Brother had ascended, the child born of the 
sunclad woman was myself also: now the Father and Elder, 
Brother have come down and brought me to be the lord espe- 
cially to exterminate this serpent, Lo! the serpents and beasts 
are slain and the empire enjoys Great, Peace. It is fulfilled. 
Respect this!” On the 14th ch. 15 v, (the angel with the sickle) 
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is recorded—“Now is the time for the grain to be ripe; I am the 
lord of the harvest and Tung Wang is the Ho-nai. 20th ch. 10 v, 
the king says, “What John saw was the celestial hall in heaven 
above. Heaven above and earth are alike. ‘The New Jerusalem 
is the present Nanking. God and Christ have descended to make 
us lords and open the lower celestial hall, so the heavenly hall of 
God is among men. ‘The wife of the Lamb of God (Shéng kao), 
is my heavenly sister in law. ‘When I was in heaven how many 
times did I not see her! Now this heavenly sister las also des- 
cended and called me husband’s brother (Shith). Respect this!” 

‘The last commentary is this. “Now since God and CIhrist have 
oth escended, what holy disofple does not rejoice, and since they 
have verified the Gospel which has beon delivered unto you why 
dont you believe? This is truly the prediction of my Eider Bro- 
ther (with regard to me); I also will come like a thief when you 
dont expect_me! Respect this.” At all events no one will fail to 
acknowledge the trath of the last assertion, and it affords a good 
concluding point. It is Hung’s last commentary and the only 
true one! He did come as. thief; as the desolation of vast tracts 
of country testifies to this day. 

Considering the life of Hung-tsiu-tsuen, I am in no wise asto- 
nished at the grotesque monstrosity of ‘is belief. ‘The very 
slight knowledge six months in Robert's Canton school could 
have given him of Christianity; his after poverty, troubles and 
persecutions—all tended to confuse a mind already prone to 
disease. ‘Then came his regal success. ‘To him, the poor peasant, 
who had not cash enough wherewith to bribe the examiners at 
Canton, or the runners of a country tribunal; to whom even the 
purchase of his daily food was a difficulty; were suddenly given 
provinces, cities and armies; and the perseouted became the 
persecutor, His astounding success must have conveyed to his 
mind, and to thoso of his followers, an idea that his former 
ravings during his sickness were realities; that he was indeed 
the Son of God going forth conquering and to conquer. So 
neither Hung-tsiu-tsuen’s belief, nor its acceptance by his fol- 
lowers, surprises me; my astonishment is reserved for those 
foreigners, who with’ the evidence I have just given at their 
‘command, could for a moment believe in Taeping Christ 
ianity or the sanity of its chief, Alas for defeat! Had the 
Heavenly King subverted the empire and established his dynasty, 
his story would have been accepted by the whole country, and for- 
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eigners would have executed the celestial behests sind accepted 
the celestial gold, without any questioning. A few centuries 
would have thrown a halo over Hung’s works, especially those 
regarding the unseen world, and have converted the monster 
into a Saintgnd Sage. But he rose from the universal rottenness 
for the bloody service given him to do, and his place knows him 
no more. For him was ordained a career like that of those mons- 
‘rous heroes of history, those demigods, who fulfilling some fixed 
‘Dut unknown law, rise from the decay of dynasties and go forth to 
chastise nations and afflict mankind, And as in the case of all 
historic parallels the warning, loud and bloody as it was, has 
beon utterly unheeded; nothing has been changed, and nothing 
will he changed. Read the history of Justinian in Gibbon’s 
Rome and you have an exact history of China st present, As 
soon as the government here can no longer make play things 
of foreign forces troubles will begin again, How true was the 
remark of the old Swedish Chancellor, and how applicable now: 
—My son! my son! you know not with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” 
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C's assurément & propos de tous les pays, mais surtout & 
propos de ln Chine, que Yon pout dire qu'aucune division n'est 
aussi propre qu'une division agricole, A donner une idée rapide et 
exacte du pays, quelque soit le point de vue auquel on se place. 

Que Von adopte en effet pour In Chine une division Géogrnphi- 

que par exemple, et que, les yeux sur la carte, on considére que 
cet immense Empire s’6tend du 18%*. an 46%" degré de latitude 
et du 18!me. de longitude occidentale au 16%* de longitude orien- 
tale (Méridien de Pékin); Vesprit so représontera immédintement 
Jes mémes différences, les mémes eontrastes, les mémes analogies 
auxquels Ia connaissance d’autres contrées situées dans les mémes 
limites aura habitué. 
+ Pour la plupart des lecteurs, le méme degré de latitude repré- 
sentera le méme climat, la méme température en Chine, en France, 
en Russie, on Amérique, &a. ot cependant ne donnera aucune 
indication sur Yorographie ni la topographic de Ia contrée; 
Togiquement, on sera porté a croire quil y a entre les Chinois du 
Nord et ceux du Sud, coux des confins du Thibet ot coux des bords 
do la mer, les mémes différences qu'entre Anglais et "Espagnol, 
entre lo Frangais et lo Russe. Or rien est moins juste. 

En outre la division géographique a encore le grand inconvé- 
nient @évoquer le souvenir des cultures qu’on aura jusqueld 
observées dans les mémes eirconseriptions et de 18, une suite 
erreurs sur les moours, les industries et le commerce des habitants 

Uno fois la division’ g6ographique admiso, Yesprit s’en trouve 
tellement influencé que lors méme qu'il veut ensuite se rendre 
compte de certains faits spéciaux il ne le peut plus sans un certain 
effort de raisonnement, 
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Ainsi, par exemple, une fois In Chine partagée en Nord, Centre, 
Est, Ouest et Sud, ‘qu'il apprenne que le nord renferme des 
paturages et des grains, il sera inévitablement conduit A penser 
{que le systéme agricole du Nord, est, peut ou doit étre souvent un 
systdme mixte, céréale ot pastorale, tandis que Ia vérité est que co 
systéme mixte n'est qu'une trés rare exception; de Id encore de 
graves erreurs sur les conditions politiques et économiques du 

ays: 

Pao division agricole ou contaive expliqae tout a Pinatont; ef 
Yon remarque par exemple que le blé, pris comme type dame 
région mest pas cultivé au dessus de tel degré de latitude, on en 
conclura naturellement qu’au dessus de cette zine, le climatest 
Yeaucoup plus froid que dans tel ou tel autre pays od le bI6 
remonte plus haut, et on en déduira une altitude plus élevée, le 
voisinage de hauts plateaux sans aucune végétation qui adoucisse 
1s température, 

Que si Yon apergoit au milieu de ces espaces d’od le b1é est 
exclus, la présence de cortains végétaux qui ne croissent que dans 
les zbnes tempérées, on en conclura tout aussi naturellement, 
quill existe 1A quelque crevasse profonde, quelqu’excavations de 
montagne, ot Ia latitade, n’étant plus combattue par Valtitude, 
reprend tous ses droits;—que si la carte indique Ia présence du 
riz au dessus de Ja ligne ot s'arrétent d’autres plantes dont il 
semble pourtant étre ailleurs le compagnon inséparable, co sera 
18 encore un indice certain du climat, et il sufira de remarquer que 
es plantes so trouvent en terre pendant Phiver aussi bien que 
pendant les autres saisons, tandis que le riz ne s'y trouve que 
pendant]'été et une partie du printemps et de Vautomne; pour qu’on 
puisse affinmer sans hésiter que P'6t6 est tres chaud et Phiver tres 
froid, ou qu’en d’autres termes les extrémes de températures sont 
tres Gloignés, éloignement dont Ia mesure pourra méme étre 
donnée par Peart existant entre la dernidre ligno des plantes en 
question et Ia dernidre du riz, 

Enfin, que s'il crott dans les mémes liewx quelque végétal, 
plant, arbre ouarbustequ’en France par exemple le rid paralysg 
souvent d'un ebté et finisse par tuer, comme le Diospyros Kaki 
(Gee; on comme le aries on Je jjubier qui ne vient pas dans 

Fautres pays sous des latitudes considérées comme plus chaudes, 
il sera certain que les saisons sont parfaitement distinctes, qu'il 
xy survient pas de froids tardifs ou précoces qui surprennent la 
‘yégétation en mouvement, et que Yatmosphére pendant Phiver 
west troublée par aucuti vent fort. 
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Ainsi Yon aura d’abord la climatologie, Vorographie et jusqu’a 
‘un certain point la géologie de la contrée. 

‘On en aura également Findustrie et le commerce; non pas seule- 
ment le commerce et l'industrie des produits immédiats ambiants, 
vce qui est d'une naive évidence, mais le commerce et l'industrie 
ais aux produits des contrées voisines. Qui filera ot tissera la 
nine des troupeaux des Mongols par exemple? Ce ne sera pas 
Jes Mongols eux mémes, qui étant pasteurs et forcément nomades, 
ne peuvent pas étre industriels; mais e9 sera, 2 coup sir, leurs 
voisins, les stables et sédentaires Chinois, et @ prior’ on pourra 
sans craindre de se tromper placer les fabriques de draps, de 
foutres, de tapis aux abords de la grande muraille et sur les 
frontidres Chinoises du Thibet. Quant aux Mongols, ils resteront 
pasteurs et pourront par surorott se livrer A la chasse, Ia seule 
‘occupation qui puisse se coneilier avec leur 6tat principal. 

Co n’est pas tout: dans quelles conditions est Vindustrie? Est 
elle concentrée dans de vastes atoliers, oceupant un grand nombre 
@ourriers? 

Or, on ne voit @abord dans les environs, aucune trace de foréts 
ni de prairies, mais le terrain est couvert de récoltes farinenses et 
potagires. De lA absence ou insuffisance animaux de travail, 
besoin Wengrais, nécessité de la culture 2 la main, densité dela 
population; de lA, division de la propriété, ‘Tout habitant ou 
du moins tout chef de famille est propriétaire et foreé de travailler, 
par lui mémé ou par les siens; pas de grands ateliers, le travail 
en communauté dg la famille et ainsi: constitution de la famille. 

Est-il besoin dajouter pas de grands propriétaires? Pas de 
grands domaines, pas de féodalité, In democratie et tout ensemble 
institutions qu’elle entraine et qui la conservent. 

Si ensuite on ne découvre dans toute ’étendue du méme Empire 
aucune séparation tranchée entre les cultures fondamentales, 
sera-t-il trop hardi d’en présumer une fusion analogue entre les 
habitants, et peut-dtre Punité parfaite de leurs meeurs ot de leurs 
ois? 

Enfin qui ne sait Yinfluence du milieu, du climat, de Palimenta~ 
tion et des institutions sur le développement physique de Vhomme? 
Et de tout ce qui précéde sera-t-il difficile den déduire des 
renseignements utiles relatifs & In physiologie, & Yanthropologio, 
fa, &a.? 

Crest impiré de ces:pensées que je ne puis gudre qu’énoncer ici, 
mais dont le travail auquel je suis oceupé depuis longtemps sur la 
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Chino et qui sera incessamment publié est pour ainsi dire Ia 
preuve circonstanciée, que j'ai entrepris Ja carte agricole de la 
Chine, 

Si je no me suis pas trompé, si Pagriculture est Paxe on le 
pivot de Ia civilisation Chinoise, co qui, inapergu explique pour- 
quoi elle est si pon comprise jusqu’A présent, si Pagriculture est In 
clef de votte de cet immense et presqu’eternel édifice social qui 
brite plus de eing cents millions hommes; ma carte ne sera pas 
seulement intéressanto pour Vagriculteur do nos pays mais elle 
sera utile aussi aux négociants, aux industriels qui, en attendant 
une carte spécialement industrielle et commerciale que je leur 
romets, voudront so rendre compte du genre et de Ia nature du 
commerce et de Mndustrie d'une partic du monde vers laquelle 
tous les youx commencent A se tourner aujourd'hui: elle sera utile 
aux éocnomistes, aux diplomates dont le devoir est avant tout 
de connaitre les conditions économiques, les besoins et les possi- 
Dilités du peuple avee lequel ils traitent: elle sera utile enfin sux 
hommes @Etat et aux savants qui se sentiront quelqu’attrait pour 
Yétude sérieuse du plus ancien Empire du Monde. 

On demandera comment j'ai pu réunir les nombreux élémonts 
d'un aussi grand travail? Ma réponse est dans les fonctions que 
Foi successivement remplies depuis six ans. Pendant plus de 
‘trois ans ot demi @abord, délégué du Ministare de I'A.griouleure 
et du commerce j'ai parcoura une grande partie de Ia Chines 
des bords de In miee mon pied est allé hourter aux derniers contre- 
forts des chaines du Thibet et s‘enfoncer dans les sables mouvants 
dela Mongolie; pendant plus de trois ans et demi je n'ai cessé 
explorer les différentes régions agricoles comprises. dans ces 
Jointaines limites, et depuis deux ans que par la bonté de Son 
Excellence Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys je me trouve rattaché aa 
pays que jfavais ainsi appris & connattre et pour lequel jo mo 
sentais une réelle sympathie, jo repris autant que me Yont permis 
aes nouvelles occupations, des études euxquelles n’ont ailleurs 
jamais manqué les bienveillants encouragements du Ministre des 
‘Affaires Etrangires, 

Jon’ai pourtant pas pu tout voir, mais les quelques provinces 
que Te défaut do temps et @argent, car s'il en eofite pour voyager 
Gest surtout en Chine, ot les provinces dis-je que le défaut de 
temps ot argent mont empéché de visiter, ne me sont pas pour 
ela restées tout 3 fait inconnues;—des entrofiens avee des Chinois 
originaires de ces provinces, controlés et confirmés par des 
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correspondances toigneusement entretenues wveo mes anis Jes 
missionnaires, mont mis A méme de suppl6er jusqu’A un certain 
point & Vobservation directe. Et Ace propos, qu'il mo soit permis 
de citer igi en témoignage de juste reconnaissance les noms do 
Messieurs Pabbé Mihiéres qui voulit bien m’acoompagner pendant 
‘un long voyage en Mongolie, Pabbé Vingot qui ne voultit pas non 
plus me laisser seul pendant tout mon voyage dans les provinces 
ccoidentales, quoique cefitt dans la saison Ia plus chande et la 
plus pénible, Yabbé Perny, Pabbé Delamarre, enlevé il y a trois 
ans par une mort rapide A In science et & PApostolat,—de 
leurs Grandeurs,—Messeigneurs Faurie, Chauveau, Desfleches, 
‘Thomines-Desmazures, Verrolles, des missions Btrangéres;—do 
‘Messiours Yabbé Jeandard, Pabbé Tagliabue, Pabbé Anot et de 
leurs Grandours Messeigneurs Delaplace, Anouilh, Baldus ot 
Moully, des missions Lazaristes;—de Messieurs Iabbé Tang, et 
Yabbé Pohang, ot de leurs Grandeurs Messcignours Navarro et 
Zamoli des missions Franciscaines, enfin du P. D’Argy et dos 
regrettés P. P. Lemaitre et Clavelain de la compagnie de Jesus.— 
‘Toutes leurs lettres respeotuousement conservées forment de pré- 
ciouses pidces justificatives dont quelques unes trouveront leurs 
places dans le cours d'un prochain travail. 

Cependant, malgré tout, il n'est impossible de donner cotte 
carte comme absolument correcte et il ¥ a pour m’en empécher 
une excellente raison que Pon comprendra tout de suite; c'est que 
c'est In promidre carte de co genre qui ait été faite. 

Ble recevra, je lo sais d’avance et les appolle de tous mes désirs, 
de nombreuses modifications dont je tiendrai compte dans les autres, 
6ditions qui pourront en étro faites; mais jo crois pouvoir assurer 
aussi que ces modifications ne porteront guére que sur les limites 
extrémes des cultures et non sur leurs centres, de sorte que les 
fantes qui peuvent y avoir été commises ne sont pas essenticlles 
‘et n’entraineront pas, on le voit, de graves conséquences. 

Enfin quant aux critiques qui seraient tontés de pousser jusqu’a 
ces détails une rigoureuse sévérité jo les prierai de considérer 
‘encore co que je disais tout & Vheure; c'est la premigre carte 
agricole de la Chine, 

‘Lidée m’en a paru devoir engendrer quelques bons résultats et 
cette conviction, non moins que mes antéoédents m’ont semblé 
sme faire un devoir de la mettre A exécution. D’autres viendront, 
i co n’est moi-méme, qui corigeront cette carte mais il fallait 
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Cola dit, jfattends leurs consures ot m'y soumets d’avance; sans 
cesser d'dtro sévéres jo suis persuadé qu’elles seront bienveillantes. 


m1. 


Les limites de la carte, que nous avons sous Jes yeux sont indi- 
‘quées au Nord par 89 degrés de longitude du 22% Occidental au 
16°. Oriental (Méridien de Pékin) et au Sud par 81 degrés du 
18. Occidental au 12% Oriental, et par conséquent par les 44 
et 18°. dogrds latitude Nord, c'est-A dire par 797 liewes de Est & 
TOuest et par 675 du Nord au Sud, comprenant une surface do 
497,475 lieues carrées environ. 

“Tne faut rien moins qu’une portion du globe aussi considérable, 
non pas précisement pour représenter Ia Chine elle méme mais 
pour la faire comprendre et pour justifier chacune des observations 
dont elle peut tre le sujet. 

‘Quant i Ja Chine proprement dite elle s'inscrit entre le 48°. et 
10.20%. latitude ot le G*.5' longitude Est, ot le 17°. 5’ longitude 
Ouest: encore faut il déduire de tout est espace ainsi limité les 
surfaces occupées par la mer quis baigne au Sud, et sur tout son 
flane oriental, les grands plateaux sableux qui la dominent au 
Nord, ot les hautes montagnes qui lui font obstacle & Vouest, et 
Yaire propre de la Chine en y comprenant la Mandchourie ne 
sera plus environ que cing fois on cing fois et demie celle de la 
Franco par exemple, 

‘Tel est le champ soumis & nos considérations. 

Pavais en commencant le tracé sur la carte, intention de n'y 
faire figurer que les cultures les plus importantes et de les y indi- 
quer toutes; mais jo ne tardai pas A reconnattre que, méme en ne 
tenant compte que de ces cultures, le nombre en était si grand 
quill faudrait pour les roprésenter de fagon A donner une idée A 
peu pres exacto de leur répartitions sur le territoire de la Chine, 
‘une carte trois fois au moins plus grande que celle que nous avons 
sous les yeux. 

Or, comme de telles dimensions 'auraient rendu impossible, jo 
me résignai & avoir recours & plusieurs feuilles ot & 1’insorire sur 
celle-ci quo les cultures les plus générales et celles qui pouvaient 
Ie plus interesser Europe; encore me fallit-i en doubler quel- 
‘ques unes, ’est-A-dire en représenter plusieurs par la méme couleur. 
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Test bien entendu que je ne me suis permis ce dédoublement que * 
lorsque ces récoltes étant abord de méme nature, se suivent et 
saccompagnent partout et peuvent étre regardées comme sucoé- 
danées les unes des autres. Telles sont par exemple le sorgho ot 
Te millet, le bIé ot Vorge; c'est toutefois une défectuosité dont je 
ferai en Sorte de purger Ia carte au moyen des feuilles qui pour- 
tont suivre la premitre, mais que je n’aurais pu éviter de prime 
abord qu’en séparant chaque culture, c’est-a-dire en transformant 
Ia carte en Atlas, ce qui ne répondait plus aux vues, que j'avais 
de présenter pour commencer un tableau aussi complet et aussi 
synoptique que possible de Pétat agricole de la Chine et en quel- 
‘que sorte de Vassolement général de cet Empire, 

Tiest vrai que Ia division des récoltes en cartes particuliéres 
aurait eu Pavantage trés grand assurément d’en faciliter Pétnde 
déraillée et de fournir mémo, en rendant possible une certaine 
combinaison des courbes, le moyen d'indiquer pour chacune les 
différents degrés d’intensité et de rendement; mais il n'est pas 
moins vrai non plus, que le rapprochement de toutes les récoltes 
sur une méme carte provoque immédintement et sans effort, par 
Ia seule vue, des observations d'un intérét plus général, et il m’a 
semblé que cette considération devait primer les autres. 

Jo n'ai méme quium regret, clest encore une fois, de ne pas 
avoir pu tout inserire sur la méme feuille. 

‘Nous avons igi sous les yeux quatorze récoltes, mais, quoique je 
me hite de le dire, co soit a pou prés les principales; nous n’en 
‘avons que quatorze et la Chine en comprend soiante dist 

Quion les suppose un instant réunies, se croisant, se couvrant, 
se décuplant les unes des autres; Vesprit est presque effrayé de In 
masse Gnorme de population nécessaire soit pour les produire soit, 
pour les consommer. Que ’on remarque de plus qué certaines de 
ces xécoltes sont cultivées jusqu’en des lieux od il semble le plus 
impossible qu’elles existent, comme le riz. qui est produit jusqu’au 
sommet des montagnes, et que Yon songe aux efforts prodigienx 
quil a fallu accomplir pour les y amener; combien devaient étre 
et sont impérieux les besoins qui les ont nécessités! 

Faut il d'autres indices de la densité de la population, d'autres 
prouves des chifftes accusés par les recensements? 

Que Pon remarque encore qu’auctne de oes soixante dix cultures 
n'est spécialement destinée d Palimentation des animaux, que par 
‘conséquent sauf le petit nombre de ceux que Pherbe des chemins 
et des oimetidres et les déchets de la consommation de "homme 
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jpn cobtroent, tte Soos doit veut de Thome, of to est 
de Tui encore que 1a terre attend toute sa fecondité. 

‘Remarquons enfin que la plupart de ces récoltes sont excessive- 
‘ment exigeantes: c'est le Thé dont il faut ceuillir toute la feuille 
‘au moment précis et voulu, presque mathematique de sa croissance, 
avant quelle ne grandisse d'avantage. 

Crest le riz qui demande tant do soin pendant 8 mois que 
presque partout oi il abonde nous le voyons exclure les autres 
plantes, Crest In cire d'insectes dont Tes producteurs doivent 
tre incessamment surveilés, protégés contre leurs innombrables 
eanemis, ramassés e'ls tombent an bout dune aiguille de bois et 
seplacés sur leur nourrice. C'est le ver & soie, et quand ce n'est pas 
celui du mtvier, c'est celui du chéne, véritable enfant dont je n'ai 
‘pas besoin de rappeler tous les caprices. 

En vérit6, si une chose pouvait nous étonner dans Jes chiffres 
‘en question, ce serait qu’ils ne fussent pas vrais. 

Cing cont trente sept millions disent-ils? C'est en effet possible 
et oependant c'est si écrasant que je comprends encore qu’on 
répugne pour ainsi dire A admettre, 

‘Mettons done quatre centa;* mais il serait absolument impossible 
de dire moins. 

Et maintenant reportons nous au chiffre de notre Commerce 
veo oes quatre cent millions "hommes. 

En 1864+ il était de. 
pour Vexportation et de... 406,886,002. 
pour importation soit en tout .. 964,747,8788. 
si nous voulions savoir de combien co commerce Stranger affecte 
chaque Chinois nous trouverions un dividende de 2f. 80c. environ, 
ce qui est peu; mais ce n’est pas de cela quill s'agit; sur les 
46,806,0008. cimpotatons ly » 69195 036 de Iinage, 

id 42, 691, 1182. de cotonnades, 

a id 187,585,1608. @’opium, 

id id 178,078,086. divers, renfer- 
mant pour une somme considérable des objets destinés & usage 
exclusif des Européens. 

Laiseons de coté les 187,000,000 dopium retranchons encore 
20,000,000, représentant soit les consommations Européennes, 


111 498,410,8808, 











* Un roconsoment fait on 1612 nccusat 367 millions @’habitants, 
4 Voir Réflexions sur Pint actuel du Commerce Européen en Chine 
(C864) @. Bug, Simon. 
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soit les réexportations et il nous restera une somme de 258,801,832 
franes affectant utilement pour limportation la population Chi- 
noise. 

Si nous convertissons A présent cette dernidre somme en coton- 
nades a raison d'un prix moyen de 12f. la pidce, (ily a 1d deux 
grandes éxagérations en faveur du commerce Européen) nous 
trouvons qu’elle représente un chiffre de 21,566,820 pieces environ. 

Est-ce trop @attribuer A un habitantune consommation annuelle 
de deux pidees, si ce n'est pas trop, onze millions huit cent mille 
habitants seulement prendraient part A nos importations, mais’ 
si nous voulions tenir compte des éxagérations signalées, oe ne 
serait tout au plus que 7 28,000,000 soit 10,000,000 «habitants, 
0, la seule province du Kiang-Nan ou se trouve Shang-hat en. 
compte 70,000,000. Encore ces 10,000,000 de consommateurs 
no s0 trouvent-ils pas groupés, il a fallu aller les chercher, les 
sollicitor presque, par Youverture de douze on quatorze ports. 

‘Voila & quoi se borne V'influence du commerce Européen en 
Chine, et cola oprés deux cents ans pour le moins de tentatives et 
essais ot trois ou quatre guerres plus ou moins eouteuses. 

Que conclure de ce qui préctde, si ce n'est. de deux choses Pune, 
et peut-bire les deux, ou que In Chine est tellement organiséo 
quelle ne ressent aucun besoin de notre commerce (sans copendant 
que Lon ait la ressource d’expliquer cette indifférence par absence 
do besoins, car la carte prouve précisement le contraire) ou que 
nos efforts ont été des plus maladroits puisqu'ls n'ont aboutés qu’ 
des résultats relativement aussi insignifiants. 

‘Voila une premitre observation: apris le nombre et V'intensité 
des cultures, c¢ qui dans examen de la carte agricole de la Chine 
attire le plus Pattention, c'est la fagon dont elles sont groupées, 
groupement qui résulte de leur distribution, ou en d’autres termes 
de Jour assolement, 

~ Qui dit assolement suppose loi, et si je me sors de ce mot, cfest 
quill est plus qu’évident que cette distribution mest ni arbitraire 
ni fortuite; et si Yon pouvait on douter, il suffrait pour s’en. 
convainere de remarquer la division d'une mémo produetion en un 
nombre plus ou moins grand de foyers, Ia netteté avec Inquelle ces 
foyers so separent souvent, soit & de longues, soit méme & de cour- 
‘es distances, Vempressement que certaines récoltes semblent mettre 
& so rechercher, Yaccumulation de plusieurs sur un méme point, 
a. ‘Toutes ces choses, encore une fois, ne sont pas évidemment, 

sans raisons. 
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Co nest pas ici Je Hien de les exposer. Il y a assolement, c'est 
‘tout ce qui nous importe et beaucoup de personnes penseront peut~ 
tre que j’aurais pu me dispenser de le montrer. 

Ty a assolement, et cot assolement le plus riche que Yon puisse 
imagines, des milliers d’anndes Yont consacré. Il n'est done pas 
seulement riche, i] est & eroire qu'il est aussi, bien entendu, sage, 
On pourrait dire que cest le temps lui méme qui Pa établi ot rien 
n’est solide comme les constructions dont Je temps se fait 'archi- 
tecte. Dans tous les eas, si co n’est pas le temps qui V’a édifié, id 
est stir quo le temps Yaurait détruit s'il avait été défectueux, 

‘Ainsi nous sommes en présence d'un assolement riche et sage, 
c'est & dire le plus productif, le plus économique possible; ot alors 
ne doit on pas user de Ia plus extrémo circonspection pour engager 
le peuple Chinois a le répudier ou seulement a le modifier, car 
est o@ pas le changer que d’augmenter Je rOle do telle ou telle 
culture, 

Ne peut on concevoir maintenant les répugnances qui lui font 
résister aux sollicitations étrangéres. Il y a c6d6 quelquefois et 
il n'a ou qu’a s’en repentir. En 1863 par exemple, on avait 
ongagé les cultivateurs du Tché-kiang a mettre le plus possible 
do terres en Coton et en 1864 les récoltes de plusieurs milliers 
Whectares étaient abandonnées sur pied faute d’acheteurs. Un 
autré mécompte bien plus cruel attend les Chinois, dans peu 
années, quand Jes coteanx ¢t les vallons de !Hymalaya pourront 
abreuver Angleterre, 

Te suis bien loin de dire ou de penser qu'il n’y ait absolument 
rien de plus & espérer de notre commerce d'importation aveo les 
Chinois; je voudrais seulement montrer que cette augmentation 
ne pout quiavoir des limites trés prochaines; qu'elle ne doit et 
ne peut étre poursuivie que dans certaines localités, dans cortaines 
cireonstances particulidres telles que celles que j’éxposerai tout a 
Phoure en“parlant de la Soie, mais que jamais elle no comblera 
les désirs de ceux qui, supputant le petit nombre darticles que 
nous fournit le peuple Chinois, voudraient du moins Pamener & 
ne produire que ceux 18, ce qui leur procurerait par surcroit 
Yavantage de lui envoyer en échange tous ceux A la production 
des quels il aurait renoneé, C'est ainsi qu’on lui a demandé 
@angmenter ses exportations de Coton, de Thé, de Soie, et quion 
Jeur demande maintenant @augmenter celles du chanvre d'ortic, 
a, 
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Jo le r6pate: je suis loin de eroire que rien absoluinont de co 

, qwon lui demande r’est possible, mais 4 la condition que ce qu'on 
Tui demande ne troublera pas Yéconomie de sa produetion, et, sans 
former de jugement téméraire, je erois que c'est de quoi Yon 
s'inquiéte assez peu. 

‘Diailleurs en supposant accomplis les désirs les plus ambitieux, 
ne se trouverait on pas en face de résultats bien différents de ceux 
que Yon espére? 

‘Admettons en effet: que toute la Chine phuisse étre cultivée en 
‘TRS, et le soit en effet, comme trois mois au plus de travail dans 
toute Pannée suifisent 2 Ia culture de cette plants, ceuillette com- 
prise; pense-t-on que les Chinois n’en demanderaient pas un prix 
qui pitt les faire vivre pendant toute Pannée, et Angleterre 
consentirait elle & payer des ouvriers ainsi inoccupes. Mais les 
conséquences en serafent bien autrement désastreuses; cette lon- 
gue oisiveté ferait perdre le gottt et Phabitude du travail, et produit 
et productour auraient bientlt disparu. 

est an contraire le-nombre, In variété et In proportion de ses 
cultures qui sauvent et retiennent le Chinois, et qui, lui permettant, 
de demander le salaire de sa journée & plusiours mattres, lui 
donnent la possibilité @’en vendve les produits A un prix qui nous 
permet & notre tour d’en aborder quelques uns. 

Déja la terre lui manque, no serait-il pas de la plus stricto 
prudence de ne lui rien faire perdre de ce qui l’y attache encore, 
de peur que, sans travail chez Ini, il ne vienne en réclamer chez 
nous ou simplement en Schange de nos produits et en vertu des 
‘mémes prineipes dont nous voulons nous prévaloir chez Ini, offtir 
ses bras A nos manufacturiers et A nos agriculteurs A un prix 
uguel Ini seul peut-étre, dans le monde, est capable de les offrir. 

Crest ce qu'il serait peut-¢tre difficile de resoudre. Jai parlé 
gj en autres occasions des difficultés, des inconvénients et 
méme des dangers que pourrait présenter introduction en Chine 
do certains de nos engins modernes, telle que la locomotive et en 
général les machines, me fondant sur Vimpossibilité oh seraient 
ses habitants refoulés d’industrie en industrie et de plus en plus 
acculés de recourir au travail de Ia terre déjt trop occupée. Je 
no répétrai pas ce que j'ai dit A ce sujet, ni du pen de chances de 
sucoés qu'auraient ces engins dans un pays sillonné comme la 
Chine, @innombrables cours @eau de toutes sorte au moyen des- 
quels les transports s’obtiennent & trés pon de frais, payés quills 
sont d6j pour ainsi dire, par les services de ces mémes canaux 
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employés aux irrigations. Ce sont encore des considérations que 
Ta vue de Ja carte ne pout que soulever et appuyer. 

Je ne reviendrai pas non plus sur Pabsence ou du moins 
Tinsufisance des animaux, si rares que Yon peut préjuger que 
bien pen de ceux qui existent peuvent étre sncrifiés A la boucherie; 
je no reviendrai pas, dis-je sur cette question, que pour suggérer 
Vidée do tenter @importer en Chine les viandes si bien preparées 
ot séchées des diffrentes contrées de ?Amérique ot les animaux 
wont presque de valbur que celle de lours peaux et ne cofitent 
qué Ja peine de les tuer, de telle sorte que la viande en est vendue 
un prix trés bas. Un pareil essai ne serait pas seulement we 
Donne couvre et un service rendu aux Chinois, mais encore, s'il en 
Gtait ainsi, apprécié, Ia source dimmenses opérations. 

‘Pai dit aussi dans une notice spéciale le suecés que Yon pour- 
rait attendre d'une introduction plus large des Iainages, si Yon 
pouvait les céder & un prix inférieur & celui que Yon en demande 
encore aujourd’hui. 

Pexprimais tout & Vheure quelqu'appréhensions des consé- 
quences qu’amenerait peut-étre pour la Chine la suppression on 
une diminution notable de Pemploi des bras dans lune queleon- 
ques de ses cultures ou de ses industries. 

Voiei au Nord Est, dans la province de Chan-Tong, une 
astérique noire qui prouve qué cette apprehension pourrait n’étre 
pas sans fondement. Cette asterique indique la place, que je 
n'ai pa limiter faute de renseignements éxacts sur état actuel 
duféan quelle signale, d’od est sortie la rebellion des Nien-Fet 
qui désolela Chine en ce moment, C’était ily a vingt ans encore, 
‘une des contrées les plus riches de In riche province du Chan- 
Tong, on peut en juger par les cultures voisines; mais il y a 
vvingt ans environ Te fleuve jaune qui jusquel’ avait 646, sauf de 
ares ot terribles exceptions maitrisé par des soins et dos travaux 
assidus, et auquel le Canal Impérial bien entreten ouvrait une 
large saignée en le mettant en communication avee le Yang-Ts6- 
Kiang; Ie fleuve jaune abandonné a lui méme par Pineurie de la 
dynastic actuelle, commenca & sortir régulidrement de son lit et 
couvrir de plus en plus la contrée environnante de sable et de 
limon, TLy a vingt que le mal a commencé et depuis les champs 
et les maisons ont dispara et les habitants errent par toute la 
Chine demandant au pillage le pain que la terre ne leur donne 
plus chez eux et qu’elle ne saurait leur offrir ailleurs. Et le fléau 
est pas resté localisé, son influence, s’éxerce sur la plus grande 
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partie de la province dont le population trop voisine des pillards, 
 abandonné ses champs encore verts pout so joindre a eux et 
devenir pillarde de pillée qu’elle était, 

Nous apergevons encore vers le Sud et AVEst deux taches pros- 
que blanches & peine sillonnée de quelques lignes indiquant la 
premidre du Sorgho et des paturages. Ce sont A peu pris les 
sseules exceptions d Pagriculture de la Chine. Ces localités sont 
habitées par les seuls aborigines qui aient résisté & Vinvasion de 
Ia civilisation Chincise, 

Iis vivent a parfaitement tranquilles, adonnés A Pentretien de 
quelques troupeaux, & la fabrication grossigre de quelques tissus 
de laine et la Chasse, 

Te les ai vus au Se-Tchuen venir paisiblement échanger dans 
les marchés leur rares produits, Ia chevelure entire et longue, 
couverts d'une sorte d’étofie de laine extrémement grossidre, 
Toute fois ces demi sauvages ne sont pas toujours aussi honnétes 
et quand le besoin les presse, ils sortent de leurs montagnes par 
troupes de vingt ou tronte et tombent & Yimproviste sur les 
villages; c'est toutefbis le seul cas ob les autorités Chinoises en 
cordonnent la poursuite et Ia punition mais elles n’exereent pas de 
représailles. 

‘Du reste on peut déja prevoir le temps ou ces pauvres tribus s0 
convertiront & la vie civilisée, déja leur systéme pastoral n'est 
plus aussi exclusif et ils commencent & admettre quelques grains 
et quelques 1égumes. 

‘elles sont los premitres et les plus générales observations que 
suggdre un promier coup d’ceil sur la carte agricole de la Chines 
C'est d celle IA que je me bornerai pour aujourd'hui, sauf 2 recourir 
a cette carte, quand jaurai Yocousion d’exposer de nouvelles 
refléxions. 

Je passe maintenant A examen particulier de chacune des 
cultures comprises dans Ia premidre feuille, examen auquel dail- 
leurs sufira un tableau indiquant quelques chiffres que je no 
retarderai qu’afin de donner une légire esquisse des raisonnements 
dont ils peuvent tre Pohjet. 

Cing grandes cultures figurées par les couleurs vert bouteilla 
—brune—rouge brique—vert foneé, et, vert clair fixent dabord 
Yattention par le développement quielles atteignent et Yespace 
qwelles cizconscrivent, Saufun seule, la zbne verte elles ne sont, 
point entidrement distinetes ni séparées les unes des autres et ne 
se précisent, i Vouil sur la carte que par Vintemité & Inquelle elles 
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atteignent par le rapprochement des lignes qui les constituent, co 
qui établit un certain nombre de foyers dont les derniérs rayons 
‘yout s*écartant do plus en plus. Puis, sur co fond général, et 
‘parsemé sans ordre apparent, se détachent plusieurs autres foyers 
plus petits, de tons plus vifs qui donnent naissance d d'autres 
zines, ‘ 

‘Malgré cette appatente confusion il est cependant aisé de voir 
‘que, du moins pour quatre des cing grandes cultures dont il a 
abord ét6 question, leurs foyers affectent des zines spéciales et 
assez bien tranchées. 

‘Ainsi la couleur verte, refugiée au Nord, ne se méle point aux 
autres. Les foyers rouges restent presque tous dans son voisi- 
nage; viennent ensuite les foyers vert foncé qui s’étendent pres- 
que sur une seule méme ligne de l'Est & Ouest, et enfin les 
foyors brans qui occupent les parties les plus méridionales. 

‘La premitre représente les PAturages; Ja seconde le Sorgho, 
le Millet ot le Mats; Ia troisidme le Blé, POrge, et le Seigle, Ia 
qatridme le Riz, ot quant & la couleur violette qui représente le 
eoton on ne lui voit aucune place particulidre et elle semble so 
méler et se tisser indifféremment avee les autres, 

Nous aurons done quatre zines ou quatre régions principales; 
calles des Paturnges, celle du Sorgho, celle du BI6 et celle du 
Riz. 
Chacune d’elles peut servir de base A des appréciations intéres- 
santes. Vout on so faire une idée de leurs population, de Ia 
possibilité d’exportation de leurs produits, du chiffre de cette 
exportation? Mesurons les surfaces que couvrent chacune des 
cultures de ces régions, multiplions ces surfaces par le rendement 
moyen de chaque culture, soit daprés des chifttes spéciaux, soit 
méme d'aprés les connaissances que nous aurons apportées 
@Burope, additionnons toutes cos valeurs qui représentent ces 
rendemments d'aprés des chiffres donnés, connus; convertissons 
ensuite cette somme totale en bé, riz ou sorgho, necéssaize & Ia 
nourriture dun homme. Les quotients, en supposant qu'il n'y 
ait pas @exportation, nous donneront assez approximativement la 
population totale et pour chaque région. 

‘Mais y a t-il exportation et de combien peut elle tre? 

Nous‘avons vu qu'il n'y avait pas animaux de travail.* 

* Cette négation est on le sent, trop absolue, Il est difficile d’admiettre 
qo n'y ait pes dens wn grand pays, aneun grand animal, ancun cheval, 
‘aucon boeuf: mais on sont aussi quavec ls cultures que Von & sons les yeux, 
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Or, combien hommes faut il done pour cultiver les éspaces 
que nous'avons mesurés! Combien pour les fumer? 

Ceux 18, du moins, sont indispensables, et ainsi nous aurons 
non seulement un chiffre minimum de population mais aussi la 
quantité maximum de riz, bI6, sorgho devenus les représentants 
des autres produits, rigoureusement gxportable. 

Ces deux opérations faites nous en déduirons un résultat moyen 
‘que nous devons corriger par la refléxion, 

Ainsi nous n’avons que le chiffre de la population agricole strio- 
‘tement nécessaire, mais nous savons qu'une population agricole 
ne pent pas exister seule, Il faut qu'il y en ait une autre qui 
fosso pour elle ce qu’elle n’a pas le temps de faire, qui transformo 
ses produits, il en faut une troisiéme qui aille les demander & la 
promidre et les porter & 1a seconde, il en fant une quatriéme qui 
les protdge et une cinquidme qui les administre et les gouverne Xa, 

-Quielles sont dordinaire les proportions entre celles-ci et In 
premitre? 

Co sera autant A Ini gjouter et autant & dduire de Pexportation, 

Notons cependant qu'une cause possible erreur vient de se 
glisser parmi nos éléments de caleul. Nous avons parlé de la 
part de la population nécessaire A la protection et nous avons 
déduite de proportions prises en autres pays. Mais d’aprds.la 
carte, il est patent que la Chine n'est pas dans les mémes condi- 
tidns que les autres pays. Autour d'elle point de bornes conven- 
tionnelles, rien par conséquent qui soit sujet & interprétation et & 
contestation, la mer, le désert et, du coté du monde, de hauts et 
multiples remparts naturels, les chaines du Thibet. La pro- 
tection ne sera donc quiintérieure et comme sa population est 
agricole, c'est-A-dire, nécessairement laborieuse et tranquille, cette 
population ne comportera gudre qu'une gendarmerie. 

Cette restriction faite, nous ne pourrons pas assurément con- 
clure de ce qui précdde des chiffres précis sur Ia population la 
valeur de la production, Yexportation, l'armée, &a. mais du moins 
nous pourrons nous en faire une premidre idée approximative; et, 





Jo nombre do cos animaux en ost fort reduit tout juste a co que Yon pourra 
nourriz avee Vherbe qui ero le long des chemins, dans los eimetidres, aveo 
Jes dechets de légumes &e. Ces animanx sont’ surtout des animanx de 
travail; co sont cetix dont les services sont les plus indispensables. De plus 
sion fait attention quo Ia culture principale de la Chine est lo riz, cest-i- 
ire une culture maréeageuse, Pésptce animale qui devra dominer est celle 
{qui vit le mioux dans les marais, ce sera le Bui, 
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‘en n’oubliant pas que ces chiffros devront étre an dessous de In 
réalité puisque Ie rig, le bl6 et le sorgho. ont souls servi & nos 
raisonnements, tandis quil y A @autres cultures plus riches 
réolamant plus de bras, satisfaisant of indiquant, plus do besoins, 
nous aurons du moins de quoi nous former un premier apergu sur 
1es poesbilités du pays en population en produits en commerce, a. 

Je ne puis indiquer igi que la marche des opérations; les opéra~ 
tions elles mémes m’entraineraient beaucoup tzop loin. Ensuite 
les résultats prendraiont nécessairement une forme trop précise, et 
je no pretends pas encore une fois igi qu’ des aparcus, 

‘Mais si Yon voulait des données exactes pour la Chine, on les 
trouvera dans le travail prochain dont fai dgjd parlé, 








TABLEAU DE LA DISTRIBUTION DES RECOLTES EN CHINE D'APRES LA PREMIERE 
: FEUILLE DE LA CARTE AGRICOLE GENERALE. 
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‘Les points indiquent les centres des 
cultures, dont les lignes sont Les autres fouilles comprendront. 
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[226] 
ARTICLE XI. 
CHINESE NOTIONS ABOUT PIGEONS AND DOVES, 
— 
Br T. WATTERS, Eso. 


‘M, Remusar, as quoted by Sir J. Davist who agrees in the 
opinion, gives the Chinese « moderate amount of praise for their 
achievements in the field of Netaral History; and he regards their 
ag well adapted by its nature fot being the record of 
scientific classification. Others, however, have entered on the 
study of Chinese works on Natural History and have found in 
them little of scientific or social value. Even the particular work 
which Remusat analysed and on which he based his statements 
shows Dr. Williams how little the class of works to which it 
belongs will reward the perusal.t So also Mr. Swinhoe observes 
with respect to the Zoological section of the official account of the 
Prefecture of Taiwan, which he had translated and annotated. 
“As regards myself, I have found # certain benefit to accrue, for 
have learned that there are still several snimals in the island, 
with which I em unaequainted, and I have been able to bring to 
light from this Chinese work, several facts snd remarks which will 
much interest scientific men at home. Regarding, however, the 
Chinese work from a scientific point of view, it will be found to 
fall very far short of what might be expected in a book compris- 
ing as it pretends to do the entire statistics of Formosa. ‘The 
notices of the animals are short and incomplete, and sometimes 50 
imperfect as to render it almost impossible to detect what creatures 
are intended,” ée.* In order to form an opinion for myself on 
‘this subject, I devoted a considerable amount of time to the study 
of the teachings of the Chinese concerning one family of birds, 
viz:—the Columbidse or pigeons. This study has been very 
unsatisfactory, partly through want of opportunities, and partly 
from apparently conflicting and meagre accounts of birds given 
by Chinese writers, and the impossible nature of many of their 
remarks. Such as it is, however, I now submit the result of my 
investigations to the students of Chins and the Chinese. 
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‘The word ohiu 4 corresponds loosely to the term Columbide, 
including in its most general senso all doves and pigeons, though 
Dr, Williams¢ makes ho @fj, a pigeon, the name of the family, 
In his “English and Chinese Vocabulary” the same scholar gives 
Fo as the equivalent of dove, and pan-biu (i. e, pan-ohiu) HE 
as tho equivalent of pigeon; while Chalmers in his Canton Voca 
Dulary makes hop (i. ¢. ko) and pan-kiu the equivalents of dove, 
In the Amoy dialect the dove is called ha-teui 3468 and the 

igeon chivv-ah, though pan-kap (i. e. pan-chiu) is also used, 
Tho Shuo-wen jit 3 AER pith nif Wy St make the ho fh, 
fa class under the chiv; but in of er Chinese writings I do 
not find either the oki made suborc’ vate to the ho or vice vere, 
In theso there are threo grent classes, che pan-chiu HE #, the 
‘shicchiu ih Mh and tho ko QM}, that is, turtles, wood doves, and 
pigeons. For convenience sake, however, I shall divide all the 
‘irda included under tho term okiu into Ist ko or pigeons, chiefly 
domestic, and 2nd the chiu proper or doves. 


L 





‘Tur Ko-r2i f§ F on Proxow: 





‘The class Birds is divided by the Chinese into four great 
departments, water birds, land birds, forest birds and hill birds,® 
‘The pigeons are included in the list of land birds along with 
partridges, quails, bats, do, 

A synonym for ho-tei is po-ko $y which is supposed to 
imitate the cooing of the pigeons. ‘The carriogs aro called, fe-nu 
FR W, flying slaves. ‘This name is said to have originated with 
the Emperor Ming W] of the “ang dynasty. Another account, 
howover, makes a Chang-chiu-ling 3 JL fi} to have been tho 
first to use this name.’ He lived during the reign of the above 
‘Ming, the third of the dynasty, under whom he held a high office, 
‘The pigeons which fly about with whistles attached to them are 
called pan-t'ien-chiao-jen $2 4G A, mid sky charming girls. 
‘The Pén-ts‘no or Chinese Herbal gives also the name used in the 
Sansorit writings for pigeon as chia-pu-to-chia (i. e. ha-pu-te-ha) 
in old Chinese 3p #i aie ‘and intended for kapota Oh @t Cl- 

Pigeons aro said to be of various colours as azure, white, black, 
green and mottled, ‘The eyes aro in some large, in others small, 
‘nd they are yellow, vermilion or green in oolour.? ‘Though of 
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general distribution neither those birds nor doves are to be found 
in the capital of Kansuh.® ‘The’ existence of pigeons in a wild 
state is also noticed, but I find little said about them distinctively. 

‘The Chineso regard these birds as very libidinous, especially 
hens, which they represent as acting towards the cocks in a very 
unhenlike manner.? ‘They are supposed to breed every month, 
Dut the number of eggs laid at a time is not stated. It is sup- 
posed that the dove and the pigeon breed together,® though, of 
course, no evidence of the fact is adduced. ‘Their amorous dispo- 
sition accounts for this as also for the facility with which pigeons 
themselves can be made to} 7e together. ‘They are also supposed 
to remember for a long per id their original home, and to be able 
to return to it from a gréut distance.* ‘This fact is alluded to in 
‘a beautiful little ode to the white pigeon by Hst-yu 4 it of 
‘Tah-chien, who represents the gull Mf, unable to find her way 
back to her home, think sadly of her clear native river, on secing 
tho pigeon which she knows ean fly back to her home, Another 
writer alludes to the custom of persons going voyages in ships 
and boats sending back pigeons for long distances to announce 
to frionds at home that all was well. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of notice here that the pigeon was 
ono of the six sorts of wild birds which tho omporor’s buteher had 
to furnish for tho imperial tablo and for sacrifice, during tho 
Chow dynasty, ‘The other five were the wild goose, the quail, 
the patridge (or rail (2) Biot), tho phoasant and the dove, 

Among the various kinds of pigeon the white one seems to bo 
‘ue mvour:te with tho Chinese, and they regard it as the only ono 
having medicinal value, Its flesh is suid to be saltish and wit 
at poison, and to neither heat nor cool the blood. ‘This last 
ecuuarity is expressed by the word ping 2 i. e. evenly balanced 
or in due proportions, Tt dispels the noxious effet of any drug 
and summarily cures the itch even when of long duration, Wi 
this one may compare what Bacon says in his “Historia Vitw ot 
Mortis:”»—TIt is a common practice in extreme and desperate 
Aiseases to out pigeons in two, and apply them one after another 
to the soles of the fect of the sick man, This sometimes gives 
wonderful relief, which is commonly imputed to their extracting 
the malignity of the disease, But in some way or other this 
treatment affects the head and comforts the animal spirits.” 

Pigeon’s flesh is also useful in adjusting the seminal seoretions, 
increasing the animal spirits, and healing several cutaneous affec~ 
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ftions, but, though thus beneficial to man, if taken in lange 
quantities there is danger of it losing its medicinal value, It is 
also said to take away one’s thirst for drinking water, and to dispel 
the poison of the small-pox pustules. If one cook the flesh of the 
white pigeon and give it to a child to eat, washing also his body 
with a decoction of the bird’s feathers, very few small-pox pustules 
will come out on the child. 

‘Dhe blood of these birds dispels the poisonous influences of all 
noxious worms, 

‘Tho eggs aro an antidote to the injurious effects of boils and 
gmall-pox. If a person when young eat these eggs he will never 
‘have small-pox, or, if he have, the pustules that will appear will 
be few in number.’ The following is the course to pursue in order 
to obtain this effect, ‘Tako two eggs of the white pigeon and her- 
aaetically seal them in a bamboo tube, putting the whole in the 
middle of the privy, Allow it to stay there for half-a-moon, then 
take it out, mix tho whites of the oggs with three ounces of 
shen-aha $i BY, ether sand, a very fino rod sand-like substance; 
aiake this compound into pills of the size of a green pea, taking 
80 of these for a doso, and repoating the dose threo times. After 
this delightful preparation has been thus taken by the patient, 
ho will find the poisonous matter escaping: rapidly by stool and 
urine, 

‘The excrement of the white pigeon 
Doing tio-p'an-lung Ze ME il, left-coiling dragon, s0 called 
Decause on falling’ it coils from right to left. ‘That of the wild 
pigoon is the more highly esteemed. It is pungent, warm, and 
slightly poisonous, If roasted and pounded, and then applied to 
‘uleerous sores on men or horses it will effect a cure; and it may 
‘algo be mixed in tho fodder for mules and horses to be taken 
internally. It removes swellings, acta as an aperient, and is of 
{great service in uterine affections, When roast to a cinder and 
soaked in wine, it forms a cure for cold in the breast, and there 
aro several other affictions in which it is very useful. "Now with 
‘these remarks on the qualities of the white pigeon’s excrement 
‘we may compare what the Knight of Norwich has written on the 
—The temper of their (i.e. pigeon’s) dung and 
intestinal excretions do also confirm, which topically applied 
docomes a phaenigmus or rubifying medicine, and are of such fiery 
parts, that, as we read in Galen, they’ have of themselves 
conceived fre, and burnt a house about: them.”39 
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I do not know whether Chinese writers have ever questioned the 
existence of gall in pigeons, but from the general silence of their 
works on the matter I am induced to believe that they did not 
consider these birds possess any gall. I cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty, however, a8 I have not examined a suificient 
number of their writings. 


IL 


‘Tas Cnrv $f on Doves. 





tho first of the soventeen kinds of birds enumerated 
‘under the category of forest birds in the Pén-ts‘ao, crows, mag 
pies, jays, do, coming under the same category. The generic 
name there given is pan-chiv HE Mf and this is the ordinary name 
for a dove. But, indeed, the names which the Ohinese have for 
theso birds are’ very numerous and not easy of distinction, 
espooially to one not versed in ornithology. I shall endeavour, 
however, to give as many of them as aro to be found in their 
dooks together with notices of their habits and qualities. 

1. The pan-chiu HE #f. ‘This is properly the Chinese turtle 
dove, but the name is by no means strictly confined to t 
‘The word pan means spotted or variegated, and a syno: 
pan-chiu in respect of plumage is chin-chiv §ff Mf or embroidered 
dove.t Other synonyms are pu-chiv 4h Mh or rather pu-kiu, tho 
old pronunciakion of Hy being Muy and couch $R 4 tho prayer 
dove, s0 called because in early timos it was used in tho Imperial 
sacrifices, 

2. Tho sht-chiu ff #4 which Dr. Williams translates “the 
wood pigeon. Other names for it are puck Mi RR, chia-ch't (i.e. 
Het) GNM, Mache HERE, poh EE nd fe-tung BBs 
Li-shicchén 2 A B, the last oditor of the Pén-ts‘ao, under the 
Ming dynasty says that these names are imitative of the note of 
the bird; but other writers, as will be seen, give a different ao 
count of them, Hiu-kw is.a name used in Hunan; po-ky, in the 
north; and in other places itis oalled sang-chiu &€ 38, or mulberry. 
dove, Another equivalent for shi-chiu is tai-shéng IK IR or shing 
wearer, the ehéng being a pretty head ornament worn by females; 
and similar to this last name is another tai-jen $f) 4 from a 
similar reason. ‘The last two names are, however, apparently 
intended for the Hoopoe; and the picture of the zai-jen given in 


‘Thi 
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‘the illustrations of the Urh-ya is evidently intended for that bird. 

8. The pai-ckiu & 38) or white dove, 

Mz. Swinhoo in his comments on this name in the chapter of 
‘the Oficial Account of the Prefeoture of Taiwan, makes the bird 
to be an‘albino of the Turtur risorius of India and other places. 
‘As such itis well known to foreigners as the Pescadore dove, most, 
of the specimens offered for sale having been brought from the 
Pescadore Islands where they aro kept in confinement by the 
‘Chinese, In other books, however, the white dove usually appears 
as in a free state. 

4. The huo-chin IK Mh fire dove, 

‘This bird Mr. Swinhoe calls the Turtur humilis. I havo not 
found it in any other work except this Formosan book. 

5. ‘The chin-ohiu & My, or as it is called in the Amoy dialeot 
Kim-ha-tsin $ 35M) gold dove. 

According to Swinhoo this is the beautiful little gold-and-green 
dove of south Formose—tho Chal formosana, ‘Tho samo 
remark applies to this bird as to No. 4, as to places where it is 
mentioned, 

6. Tho li-chiu $e Mh or groon dove. 

‘This is tho name of a Treronine dove of Formosa, but I do not 
know that it oocurs on the mainland, 

Ku-ohiu {fh 39 is another namo for a dove for which u-chow 
405 46 is also used. This bird is snid to come in the spring and 
go in the autumn, but I do not think it is a dove at all, 

‘Thoso which are small and without spots or ornament are 
called by various names such as huei $4, a word which Kanghsi’s 
dictionary explains by “a dovo” (chiu 3): ching chiu 3 98, and 
ta‘u-chiu $5 9h meaning thorn bush dove, 

Special names are also set apart for the young ones—thus they 
aro called ju-ohiv $8 98, suckling doves; Mang-chiu Gi 38, tiny 
dove; lang-hao $i Me, Rivkao Bik Bs, &o, 

In addition to the above there are several birds to which the 
name chiu fis applied, but apparently with less reason, if with 
fany reason whatever. Ist, ‘There is the ohi-chiu RE # which is 
said in one place’ to be of the duck family, and in another book is 
referred to tho sea eagles* ff. Tt is montioned in the beginning 
af the Shi-ching, and the context shows that the bird mentioned 
‘is a water bird, Another name for it is mang-chil HH. 

Qnd, ‘There is the méng-chiu 38 #8} or tiny dove. Tho phi- 
losopher Seun-tze #%j ; in the chapter. of his work which. is 
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headed Chiian Hsiao $f} &t or Exhortation to learn, says:—TIn the 
‘southern rogions there is a bird named méng-chi, which uses 
feathers to make its nest, binding them together by hairs, and 
fastening the whole on reeds, When the wind blows, the reeds 
aro bent down, the eggs broken, and the young ones die.” ‘This 
tiny dove is said by one author to be the same bird as the 
ehtiao-liao’ {ih 98 or t’ao-chung $6 ¥k a grass warbler or a tailor 
dird, while a second writer says that the chou-chiu is a oh‘iao-liao, 
and a third that the sht-ohiu is one, 
8rd. ‘There is the shmang-chiu’ BH Y8 or fierce dove, This ex- 
prossion ocours in the Tso-chuan as the designation of the chief 
criminal judge of the emperor Shao-hao who styled his mandarins 
after the names of birds. ‘The fierce dove is interproted to mean 
a hawk—a bird which, as will be seen, is in the minds of the 
Chinese closely connected with the dove. 
‘There is the chi-kué 1648. Dr. Willioms 
is a sort of grackle, or a singing thrush, perhaps th 
Tncous, and Mr. Swinhoo makes it the mainah, It is also called 
tho pa-ho A\ Hf or eight brothers. ‘The description given of it, 
in the Pén-ts‘ao shows it to be tho mainah, and gives one a toler- 
ably good idea of its appearance and habit 
‘There aro also several other names of birds containing the 
character chiu 39}, somo of which will be found in the part of the 
‘Urh-ya that treats of birds, but it would probably be useless to 
enumerate them here. ‘Thoso which havo been given are suffi- 
cient to indicate the laxity with which miscellaneous birds are 
‘admitted into this family: and may now proceed to the descrip- 
tions which Ohinose writers havo given of tho doves, ‘These will 
be found to be very vague and meagre, and in the caso of the 
white dove I have not found any description whatever given, 
‘The pan-ohiu HE MM}. ‘Theso birds are either largo or small. 
‘The small pan-chiu are of an ashen colour, with short tails, and 
without any spots.or other ornament, ‘The large birds have the 
nape of the neck adorned with spots like the flowers of the pear 
treo or like pearls.’ ‘The Tai-wan-foo-chi says that those of For- 
mosa are unlike those of the mainland, but it does not specify the 
particulars in which they differ. ‘This bird is identified by one 
writer, Liu-chi-cht fie s8f Ii with the u-chiu $f 34, but he is 
contradicted by another who says that the ku-cliw resembles a 
magpie but is smaller, has short tail, is of a greenish black 
colour, and is fond of perching on the ridge of a house early in 
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the moming and cooing there for a considerable time.® As this 
bird is also called chit-chiu 3f{ 9% or stupid dove, and as this 
quality is, as wil be seen, ascribed to the pan-efi, which latter 
also cooes in the early morn on the house top, the identity is not 
very improbable, ‘The author who dissents from this view says, 
however, that the one diffars entirely from the other, ns the pan- 
‘kiwis variegated on the nape of the neck. Dr. Williams says 
of the ku §ff that itis “a sort of turtle or wild pigeon, having 
short tail; perhaps a feancolin; also a kind of kite or glide,”—a 
desoription from which one can searcely form a glear conception 
of the naturo of the bird in question, 

‘The aht-chiu [9h 5. ‘This bird is said to be like the yao® $id 
‘or harvier—of the same size as the pan-chiu, but of a yellow 
olour, and to havea long tail. It is also suid to resemble a jay, 
to have a long bill and a crest on its head, Its tail is short and 
along with the crest is of various colours,® thus evidently meaning: 
‘@ hoopoe. 

‘The huo-chiu IK 9h. ‘This bird —the Turtar humilis—is accord= 
ing to the Tai-wan-foo-cbt chestnut colour on the broast. 

"The li-chiu 43, according to the Tni-wan-foo-chi (Swinhoo’s 
translation) “has a violet (if kan) Dill and (3 peiA) turquoise 
plumage, more brilliant than that of the ying-nao 348A, parrots 
but possesses no fine voice, yielding in this respect to the white 
dove.” ‘Tho li-ekiu is mentioned also by Li-sht-chen, though the 
bird to which he refers is probably not a treron, 

‘Tho chin-chiu 4 Mh or gold dove. ‘The ‘Tai-wnn-foo-cht des- 
cribes this bird as having a green body, and both bill and legs of 
8 red colour, It is said to bo found only in Tamsui or south 
Formosa. In a passage, referred to above® in the Pén-ts‘ao mention 
is mado of a kind of small dove of a red colour and fond of con- 
grogating in flocks, but I do not think that the writer alludes 
to a gonus similar to this gold-groon dove of Formosa. 
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‘Tho Chinese rogard doves as very stupid,?® and one writer goes 
so far as to say that thoy are the most stupid of all creatures, 
‘Hence an individual wishing to speak very humbly of his own 
natural powers says he is “dove stupid” —chiv-ck4a 1 4. 
Chaucer, it will be remembered, in the “Assembly of Foules” 
makes the dove speak of horselfin a similar depreoiating manner: 
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“T am a sade foulo, one the unworthiest, 
‘That wote T well, and leest of conning.” 

Tn compensation for deficiency of ability nature is supposed to 
have conferred upon the dove several moral excellences which 
make her of better repute than the clever birds which are destitute 
of any good moral qualities; thus some doves are remarkable for 
filial piety, some for faithfulness, and some for impartiality. 

‘The stupidity of the dove is said to be chiefly manifested in the 
matter of nest building. ‘The pan-chiu or turtle is supposed to 
make a coarse nest for itself by forming a slight frame of a few 
dzy twigs loosely put together. ‘The poet Han-shan? 3 Ij 
also commenting on this fact makes it an evidence of ability— 
«People say that the dove is stupid, but T say she is clever, for 
with one or two branches only she makes a home for herself, 
The sht-chin, however, is worse than the above, for she cannot 
construct a nest of any sort. She lays her eggs and hatelies her 
young either in the hollow of a tree or in the empty nest of a 
magpie or jay. ‘This notion is supported by the venerable au 
thority of tiie Shi-ching which says:—Tho magpie has a nest— 
the dove (chiu) ocoupios it.” On these lines the commentator 
remarks that the magpie is expert at nest building, making his 
nest well formed and durable, but that the dove is go stupid that 
it oannot build a nest for itself, but probably occupies the finish- 
ed nest of tho magpie, As to the white dove, instances ara 
repeatedly recorded of hor having built her nest in the thatch of a 
cottage, or above the door, or even in a temple, and of her having 
retained the nest for a considerable period of time." 

‘The number of young ones which the dove is supposed to hatch 
‘ata time is seven, and this is thought by some to be the reason 
that the numeral ehiu Jt, nine, appears as the phonetio clement 
of the character chiu 4, the seven young ones together with the 
parents making up this number, and so the original idea implied 
in tho character is the family of nine birds. Other explanations, 
however, have been given of the use of the character chiu as the 
phonetic of this word;1* and it seems to me not improbable that 
inasmuch as formerly over all China the word for nine was kaw 
or kiu, the character for nine was used as the phonetic of the 
character for that bird to which the name Aiu ud been given, 
perhaps as indicative of its call, ‘The process described by the 
Chineso may thus be the reverse of what actually oceurred—the 
notion of the family of nine having arisen from the independent 
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meaning of the character which was appended to the character 
for bird merely to indicate the peculiar note of the dove. This, 
however, is only speculation. ‘The notion of the dove hatching 
seven eggs at a time is alluded toin the Shi-ching. “The wood- 
pigeon (sht-chiw Af #h) is on the mulberry tree, Her young ones 
‘are seven”—or “the wood pigeons are” de, i. e. the parents 
together with their brood seven are nestled in the mulberry or at 
Teast all perched on its branches, Notwithstonding this high 
‘authority, however, the Chinese lave in some cases become seep- 
tical about the truth of the assertion, and have even ventured on 
a different statement, Thus according to the text-book of Orni- 
thology (chin-ohing BF #) the number of young: ones which the 
dove hatches at a timo is only three, and of theso one is "yoh Hi, 
which Williams tells us is the osprey or fish eagle, thus redueing 
the young dove to their normal number. ‘Those who hold to the 
old ‘doctrine explain the fact of only two or threo birds being 
hatched by tho badness of the nest which allows the eggs to fall 
out from time to time; but as the context of the passage in the 
aheching shows plainly that the young birds and not tho eggs 
‘aro alluded to this excuse will scarcely suffice, 

‘The existence of monogamy among doves was, of course, 
observed by tho Chinese long ago, yet the male is represented as 
sonding away his mato on the approach of rainy weather, recall- 
ing her only whon fino weather has returned. ‘Tho virtuo of 
marital fidelity, however, is little insisted on, and seldom men- 
tioned. Among doves as among featherless bipeds the paramount 
duty of filial piety makes every other duty of little account, and 
where we would talk of tho dove lying or perching with his mate 
near him, the Chineso talk of him as being with an ayed parent, 

‘The favourite haunt of the dove, but especially of the wood 
pigeon, is the mulberry tree, ‘The poem last quoted from the 
Shi-ching represents the parent or parents as remaining on it 
while the giddy young ones are changing from the mulberry 
to the plum, and from that to a buckthorn, &e. ‘The berries‘of 
this tree also afford nourishment to the dove; and the ku-chi 
18 # is represented as being so fond of them as to eat until sho 
becomes drunk, accordingly the Shi-ching contains this excellent 
admonition. “Ah, my dove, do not eat of the fruit of the mul- 
Derry tree.” It is because the eating of this fruit to intoxication 
injures the moral nature of the bird that this advice is given. In 
addition to mulberries the sprouting cereals of the fields afford 
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nourishment to doves, but they are supposed to be almost omni- 
‘yorous, having excellent powers of digestion, 

‘A peculiar and purely Chineso idea about the dove is that it 
collects and concentrates in itself yang-ch4 [9h $f, that is the 
purer and better part of the essence of things. ‘This it does while 
perched on the roof of a house or the top of a tree in the early 
‘morning. The early and better part of the day is said to be yang, 
and the later and worse part to be yin fi; and the above idea if 
translated from the language of mystic philosophy into that of 
ordinary life, is perhaps equivalent to saying that the dove gets 
the pure and fresh morning air, in short gets the proverbial 
“worm.” It is from this notion that the word chiv 38) has come 
to mean to amass or collect, mostly in a good sense, I think, 
‘With this meaning it is used in the Yao-t‘ien of the Shu-ching 
whero Medhurst translates it by “has consolidated,” and Dr. 
Legge does not know well what to make of it, but where the 
Chinese commentator simply explains it by eli I to collect 
together. 

“nother extrnordinary notion which the Chinese have shout 
the dove is that it undergoes periodic metamorphoses. ‘The turtle 
dove or pan-chix. is transformed in autumn into a bird called 
Tvang-ho-how Pe, Be. Ono author says this bird is like a 
dove but of a greenish colour. Another writer speaks of it as a 
diminutive dove of a reddish eolour,? and he adds that when it is 
said that the dove is transformed into a hmang-ho-how, allusion is 
made to the appearance of this latter bird in summer. It also is 
fond of eating mulberries and sprouting grass. ‘The Pén-ta‘ao 
makes this transformation to take place in the spring, but another 
work makes it to occur in autumn.” ‘The bird reours to its original 
condition in the autumn according to the former work, and in the 
spring according to the latter, If the hmwang-ho-how be conceived 
as a dove of bright colour into which the turtle dovo is transmuted 
in spring, we may, perhaps, regard this as the Chinese way.of 
saying that 

“Tn the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove.” 

But there is another traiisformation which doos not admit 
of so easy an interpretation, viz: that of the sli-chiu into a 

arrow hawk, In the Yue-ling JJ 4p chapter of the Li-chi classic 

{fd it is written [In the middle moon of spring] the sparrow 
hawk is transmuted into a dove,” and in the Wang-chi 
chapter of the same book it is written “The dove is transmuted 
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fand becomes a hawk” ‘The commentator observes on this that 
the transformation must take place in the middle month of autumn 
as the other transformation was said to take place in the middle 
month of spring, Lee-tuii fi) $F says that the harrier $§ becomes 
‘a chan % or faloon (?) which becomes a pu-ku 4fi #5 and this 
last finally returns to the harrier stage." Another writer says 
that the Hank-ecistence of the bird is when it is carnivorous, and 
its dovesevistenceis the period of its non-carnivorous state. ‘The 
word which I translate “transmute” or “transform” is fua 48, 
and the commentator on the former passage quoted from the 
careful to explain that the torm is used advisedly, as it 
ites a revolving transformation from hawk to dove and from. 
"n-ta‘a0 gives an easy and satisfactory 
explanation of the metamorphosis by stating that these two birds 
are alike in their ch‘ $% that is, the original essence of their being 
—the material as opposed to the formal part of their constitution, 
Another statement in the same book, the author of which seems 
to have been bordering on a stato of intelligence, is to the effect 
that in the ease of doves which axe kept in confinement for somo 
years, no transformation is seen to tako place, either in spring or 
autumn, He might, however, have surmised that the absence of 
those changes was duo to the fact of domestication, 
shall now endeavour to givo some account of the moral qualities 
which Ohinese authors and the Chinese generally asoribe to doves, 
‘Tho first and greatest virtuo is filial piety, and two doves are 
particularly noted in this respeot—the prayer (chow jf) dove, and 
the white dove, ‘The lattor bird is supposed to take great care 
of its parents, and also to sympathise with human beings who 
act in a similar manner, Stories are told of it building its nest 
in tho thatoh of a cottage where a pious son was supporting an 
aged mother, and of its continuance there during the years 
the son mourned for his mother on her decease. ‘Tha virtue of 
compassion is another attribute of the dove, especially of the 
‘wood pigeon. Stendiness and orderly conduct are also attributed 
to doves. In a poom in the Shi-ching already referred to, the 
parent dovo is represented as remaining stationary on the mul- 
berry tree while her young ones are flying about, There is also 
the common saying that the eliao-liao $4 9% is clever but dan- 
erons—the dove stupid but steady. So too in the Tso-chuan® 
‘the name prayer dove (chou-chiu Ff 3G) is that which is given to 
the ssii-t'u fi] 4 or officer charged with the general superin~ 
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tendence of the government and education of the people; that bird 
being regarded as pious and well conducted, and education being 
regarded as the great means of making people orderly and 
settled in their mode of life. From this notion about the dove 
the word chiu #f} came to mean to bring to and keep in a state 
of order and peacefulness, thus chiv-min} 3h J is said to be 
equivalent to an-nin J¢ EE meaning to tranquilize the people. 
Another attribute of these birds is impartiality, a virtue which is 
assigned especially to the wood pigeon in the treatment of her 
seven young ones. In the morning she feeds them, beginning at 
the highest and going down to the lowest, and in the evening 
when feoding them sho reverses the order.* While the Chinese 
are awaro that the mother feeds the little doves from her mouth, 
they do not seem to know anything of the peculiar apparatus by 
which the food is prepared; at least I have not found any trace 
of such knowledge. ‘They however, that the powers of 
swallowing which these birds possess aro remarkable, and that 
‘even up to the timo of old age they never choke, It is from this 
coupled with the idea of filial piety in the dove preserving its 
parents to a ripe old age, that the staff which the emperor and tho 
great ofices of the Kingdom present to old men is ote the 

ve staff: About the middle of autumn the District Magistrates 
and the Intendants of Cirouit present the old men of 70 years of 
‘age belonging to their jurisdiction with a jade staff and some rice 
‘congoo: to those of 80 or 90 years they present a jade staff of feet 
(cht F8) long and surmounted by a dove. This is the prescribed 
procedure, but I do not think that many of these jado sticks are 
‘to be found, the less expensive article mood being much more 
generally used. ‘That which is symbolised by this act is a wish 
that the life of the donée may be prolonged and that his power 
of swallowing and digesting his food may not wane—long life 
and good digestion being attributes of the dove. 

I now pass to the consideration of the offices which these birds 
are supposed to perform for the good of mankind. Several isolat- 
od instances of acts of kindness performed by doves to particular 
individuals are recorded in Chinese history, and they are supposed 
to have a considerable amount of tender feeling for sutfering 
mortals. A. famous case is that of Han Kao-teu 2 7 ffl. This 
emperor had been defeated by the usurpur Hsiang-yii Jf{ 7, and 
was flying for his life with Ya in hot pursuit. Just as he was 
almost 1g up to Kao-tsu the latter jumped into a sort of pit, 
and a dove immediately perched on tlie side and began to coo. 
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‘Yui coming up and seeing the dove seated there, thought that it 
‘was impossible his enemy could have concealed himself there, rushed 
‘on, and allowed the unfortunate emperor to escape. ‘There are 
other good deeds, however, performed by the dove which are of 
constant recurrence and of general utility. Of these one is the 
informing husbandmen of the time for sowing their seod. This 
office is assigned more especially to the shi-chiu Mh 38 o wood 
pigeon, and nearly all the aliases of this bird are derived from tho 
‘above notion. Chang-hua Af if says expressly—“At the com. 
mencement ofthe agricultural Inbours this bird fies tothe mulberry 
‘ree where it coos, as if saying the five [kinds of] grain can be 
sown abroad (puechung A Hf), and therefore it is called grain 
deatterer” (pucku A 4%). What could have led a scholar like 
Mr, Swinhoo to translate these two words as tho name of a bird by 
“cloth geain,” as he has done in his translation of the Zoological 
chapter of the Tai-wan-foo-cht quoted above? Now we have 
seen that the Chinoso mix up notions about soveral other birds in 
their acoounts of this family; and I fully believe that the cuckoo 
i one of the binds which have been grouped bate tho torm ait 
MH. Ono of tho names of the dove is Au-okiu ff 3) or as 
amore generally pronounced -Hiy, and tis ts n0 bed imaton 
cof the cuckoo's call. Besides the cuckoo does not usually build a 
nest, and does call in the spring time, and neither of those things 
‘can be said expecially of any dove, “Again ono kind of dove is 
called the fierce or cruel dove (ehveang-chiu 3 8), and tho 
young cuckoo is proverbial for its cruelty. Besides Mr. Swinhoe 
‘says oxprossly that the pul, which it will be remembered, is the 
same as the shi-chiu or wood pigeon, is “the crow pheasant or 
Jnrkheel cuckoo, Centropus afinis,” and in Amoy, as Mr, Swinhoo 
says, tho cuckoo is called the dove hawk. In the picture which 
tho Chinese givo of the pu-hu also there is more resemblance to a 
cuckoo than to a dove, though this is a matter of very little im- 
portance as their representations of animals are generally very 
bad indeed. Accordingly, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
the sht-chiu Mh #8 is a wood pigeon or a dove of some sort, but 
that the pu-lu 4 if though said to be the sume as the former, 
is really a cuckoo. And here it must be remarked that the dove 
and the hawk are represented by the Chinese in intimate connex- 
ion, Some suppose that the hawk does not kill the dove, just as 
some old authors of the west have thought that the windhover is 
a friend to the dove aud never kills her. Other birds of prey, 
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however, seem to be mixed up by the Chinese with the hawk in 
this respect, One author says that the Asiao ¥§, which Dr. 
Williams says is a sort of barn-owl, is produced by the dove; 
and, as has been stated above, the text-book on Ornithology makes 
cone ofthe three young ones of the dove to be bird ofprey. ‘There 
is also tho story of the owl meoting the dove, and on telling that 
bird that he was about to go to the east, of the dove advising him 
to change his note as it would be disliked by the people of the 
east, With reference to the above matters, itis perhaps worthy 
of notice that just as Chinese writers assort that the cuckoo 
becomes changéd into a hawk, so in parts of Germany and Eng~ 
land up to the presont time many persons believe that the cuckoo 
is in summer changed into a sparrowhawk,14 I cannot say what 
is the origin of this belief in Europe, but it is certain that the 
cuckoo has in many places been regarded as a strange and mys- 
terious bird. 





0 Cuckoo! shall I call theo bird, 
Or but a wandering voice! 

‘Tho ancient Greeks made it the sacred bird of Here, and, if 
remember aright, its figure adorned the top of her sceptre, 
Why it should be confounded with « dove dose not seem very 
clear to me, though the idea is porhaps not stranger than many 
popular ideas about birds among our ancestors oF even among 
ourselves. 

Another kind service which the dove performs for man is to 
announce the near approach of rain, and the return of fine 
‘weather, When the sky becomes cloudy and rain is impending 
the cock dove sonds away his mate; sho is distressed at this 
temporary separation from her love and coos dolefully from the 
ridge of a honse, thus warning the husbandman to prepare for 
tho coming rain, ‘The dove's coo has often beon represented as 
indicative of distress by others than Chineso, ‘The Latin word 
gomere means to lament or mourn, and it is the word which 
expresses our word coo. So also ‘Thomson makes the dove mourn 
and lament though for a different reason, and in Spring he 
ropresents the rest of the birds as singing merrily. 

“While the stock dove 
“Breathes a melancholy murmur through the whole.” 

‘When the rain has ceased ‘and the sky has become clear the 
‘cock then mounts the roof of a house or the top branch of a tree 
and pleads with his mate to come back to his lonely nest. Itis 
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fa sin to doit, but I cannot refrain from quoting a stanza of 
Wordsworth which expresses in exquisite language what the 
Chinese thus state in few and prosaic words, 
“T heard a stock dove sing or say, 

His homely tale this very day, 

His voico was buried among’ trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breezes 

He did not cease; Dut cooed—and coo'ds 

‘And somewhat pensively ho woo'd; 

He sang of love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never endings 

Of sorions faith and inward gleo: 

That was the song—the song for me.” 

Tn England the ow!, which the Chinese suppose to be hatched 
by the dove, is popularly regarded as a foreteller of rain—so also 
is tho woodpecker. ‘The white dove is said in the Tui-wan-foo- 
chi to coo at the fith watch—to know the times and seasons, and 
to mark the limit of each period of time by several continuous 
coos, it is also said that this bird “in, blowy weather dances its 
wings and moves in circles.” 

Hogarded from a medical point of view also doves aro of con 
siderable utility to man, ‘Their flesh is snid to be sweet, plain, 
‘and free from poi Tt makes clear, 
in lange quantities it increases the essential elements of existence 
aiding both the active and passive o 
taken by s man long enfecbled by diseaso it repairs his constitu 
tion, and delivers him from a liability to choke, ‘The explanation 
of this notion would be that doves never choke, but swallow and 
digest thefr food well, and that from this fact and the general 
steadiness of their lives they attain to a great age—accordingly 
‘any person enting their flesh is supposed to reosive some share of 
tho alove qualities. As a doctrine nearly parallel to this may be 
‘mentioned that of Bacon and others in the west, viz:—that the 
fleah of long lived animals when eaten by any one tends to give 
long life to the eater, Aristotle and Bacon both attribute long 
life to doves, and the latter recommends (along with other long 
lived birds) “wood pigeon (expecially if the flesh be slightly salted)” 
san aliment likely to make the juices of the body less liable to 
be preyed upon, 

‘The blood of doves when cooked and taken internally is an 
antidote to the bites of poisonous insects, while its excrement 
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cures ear sores and running uleors. In order to cure the ear 
sores it must be mixed with another medicine named ye-ming-sha 
# 1} and Vlown upon the sore. Ye-ming-sha, that is, night 
clear sund—is the name of a dark brown powder, very coarse and 
not unlike tea dust. It is said to be made of the excrement of 
dats and really contains a considerable admixture of Cantharides, 
Tt is used by Ohinese doctors at present as a cure for weak eyes, 
‘und the reason is that as bats fy in the dark they must have excel- 
lent powers of vision, and anything belonging to or proceeding 
from them must share in this quality. Of the sht-cliw or wood 
pigeon it is written that its flesh is sweet, delicate, and without 
poison, Tt also gives one a composed mind and enables him to 
do with little sleop. Its foot and leg bones have the very delight- 
ful quality of exciting affection between husband and wife. If on 
the fifth day of the fifth moon the husband take one of these bones 
and the wife take one, each putting the bone into a basin of 
‘water, one from the left and the other from the right side, the two 
bones will come together, and float together, thus indicating along 
and happy wnion to the parties trying the experiment. 

T have not found in my reading hitherto any notice of the 
death of a dove recorded or desoribed by a Chinese author, and 
itis not easy to guess how and where hie would suppose the bird 
to die, Does the old cock die in the first nest he stole from the 
magpie, with affectionate doves of the first and second generation 
tending him assiduously until he eoases to exist? Or doos he 
never dio at all but live on for ever with his mate, renewing his 
age with every transformation? With this uncertainty as to the 
fate of the dovo ultimately I bring my remarks to a close. 

‘The meagre and imperfect accomnt which I now conclude of 
‘the notions tanght by the Chinese, and especially by Chinese 
scholars, concerning the family of the pigeons will, I hope, give 
at least faint idea of the superficial and erroneous manner in 
which they have studied nature, Taking the high a priori road 
they have formed hypotheses about her and her working, and 
have never tried to verify these hypotheses by actual experiments. 
Errors of every kind, accordingly, disfigure their writings when- 
ever they treat of the operations and agencies of Nature; and 
by the great force of authority these errors are repoated from 
book to book and from age to age. 
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‘Tux hills west of Peking called Sishan contain enormous beds 
of coal which have been worked by the Chinese from before the 
timo of Marco Polo, ‘The Vonotian traveller was astonished 
tho sight of mineral coal burnt in the houses of Khanbalu, to his 
eye, wanderer as he was, a new thing, Six centuries ago, as 
now, eamels and mules laden with eonl-bags threaded many a 
path between the imperial city and the coal pits among the hills 
throughout the winter months, 

‘Tho Mongol palace is now an ornamental lake immediately on 
tho west of the present palace, ‘The old city walls are in ruins, 
and havo been replaced by the existing noble walls ereoted on a 
smaller space within the old in the early part of tho Ming 
dynasty. ‘The Mongols, then lords of the country, now enter it 
ns subjects to make prostrations,—as faithful Buddhists to 
worship,—or as traders to sell the produets of a pastoral region, 
But the Chinese, so often conquered by Tartar races, have 
maintained their superiority in intellect and industry, and still 
carry on the multitudinous arts of civilized society, with as much 
persistence as is shown by the nomade Mongols in keeping to a 
tent life and the care of cattle, 

Anthracite and bituminous coal of good kinds abounding in 
their neighbourhood the artisans and housekeepers of Peking 
hhave found out the value of each kind. Some of the uses to 
which they put them will be mentioned in this narrative. 

In July 1867 I accompanied a friend on a visit to the Chai- 
tang coal mines, By resting during the day and travelling 
only at night we accomplished the tour even at this time of the 
year without inconvenience, 
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Leaving Peking in the evoning we passed the night at Pali- 
chwang near which is the Cemetery of the Eunuchs and a large 
and handsome Pagoda of the Ming, or according to some the 
‘Tang dynasty. 

‘The hills six miles off extend in a chain from N E to S W and 
form a beautiful boundary to the prospect. ‘The intervening 
‘country is well wooded and the ground not occupied by villages 
and cometerios is well cultivated with the various kinds of 
allot and other products, 

Fifteen miles westward of Peking, after leaving on the right 
the temples where foreigners reside in summer, our earts stopped 
at a town called Sankintien on the Hwunho, Horo that river 
{issues from tho hills and proeeeds in a south-enstorly direction to 
‘Pien-tsin, rom its origin in the Mongolian Plateau, 60 to 70 
miles west of Kalyan, it lias wound its way to this spot, in all 
shout 200 miles, Rushing down a deop gorge called Ngoling, 
(Goose pass) irom the heights of the plateau it waters a produotive 
eountry, piorees tho onter great wall at Sinpingkow, intersects 
some ills and smiling plains, and also some broad tracts of 
barren sand to the south-west of Knlgan and Siuenhwafu and 
entors tho great hill range west of Peking at Pauan, Ite 
windings through this range are probably 100 miles in length, 
‘Phrongh the whole distance it is on account of its rocky bed 
unsuitable for boat navigation, but it is crossed at several points 
by ferry bouts at favoneable times of the year. ‘he frst brid 
which spans the Hwunho is at the point where the great south- 
west road from Peking moots it at Lukouch‘iau, eight miles 
from tho Chinese city, 

‘At Sankiation we prooured mules and crossed the river by 
forey, the animals wading. ‘The mules bring coal from the 
‘mines to this point, It is laid up in coal yards here and is 
afterwards conveyed to its destination by camels, whose soft 
‘road feet walk easily on the flat plain of Peking, but cannot 
limb mountain paths, 

Ascending from the left bank of the Hwunho we reached 
the imperial glazed tile manufactory at Lieulikit, Yellow tiles for 
the emperor's buildings and greon for those of princes are here 
made, ‘The fuel used is coke brought from Chaitang, where it is 
made by the miners in the open air at the pit's mouth, ‘This is 
‘one of the principal uses of bituminous coal in this part of the 
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country, Coke was also extensively employed in ensting iron 
cash in the last reign. 

‘As we advanced up the hill we left bobind us the valley of the 
‘Hwunho and the hills beyond it; the road crossed a ridge on 
the other side of which wo again met the river when it bends to 
the south-west. We passed along its sands for a mile and then 
asconded another much longer pass called the Nieukioling 
(Cow horn past.) 

‘Beyond this when it was near midnight we were refused lodging 
ata village from alleged scarcity of fodder and were reluctantly 
‘compelled to go forward over another steep pass where the road 
led immediately above the river to Ankinchwang, at which 

pleco after crossing the river in the dead of night on our mules 
re found very humble quarters in a ruined inn, 

‘On commencing our third day we found that wo had penetrated 
the hills 17 miles the preceding evening, touching the right bank 
of tho river at three points, and that we should now having 
crossed it ascend its left, bank for twelve miles more before leaving: 
it to enter the Chaitang valley. ‘The whole of our journey was 
‘over the limestone formation. 

That tho routo wo had come has been long used as a mule 
‘track for coals is evident form the inscriptions in the third pass, 
which showed that the repairs and improvements that made it 
serviceable had been effected by an empress* in the reign of 
‘Wanli in the 16th century, 

Six miles from our stopping place the road emerged into a 
broad open spnco where a valley from the north-west meets the 
Hwunho. Up this valley there is another road to Peking which 
wo took on our return, and by which the proposed railway is 
likely to proceed. 

‘The route pursued by the mules here leaving the river, which 
Bends west-wards, crosses Hiamaling a pass two thirds of a 
mile in length ond about 700 fect high. On the other side we 
rejoined the river and did not leave it again till we reached 
Chingpaikeu, whore we crossed it on the mules backs, and 
ascended a valley ten miles to Chaitang which place we reached 
at 11 p.m. in a heavy shower of rain. 

* "This empress was sogent duting the minority of her son Wali who 
came to the throne when four years Old. Sho obtained a great fame by her 
charities and public works, 
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‘The resident mandarin, n Mahomedan came to see us in the 
shop where we were entertained. He says his ancestor emigrated 
from Bohara and he will therefore be probably of Persian descent, 
He states that an Abhung of Dubiai’ in Chinese Turkestan 
arrived in North-China lately to restore tho true doctrine of 
Mahomet, He spends his time in going from mosque to mosque, 
explaining the Koran to those who will hear. ‘This Abhung 
speaks the Chinese language, though himself a Turk, 

‘At Chaitang the bituminous ¢oal strata commence. They 
‘are worked at each side of the valley on the hill sides and in the 
hollows between. Experienced miners go out to look for marks 
‘of coal in the lime stone rock, ‘They notice a wedge of coal with 
limestone on each side of it, or sandstone or slato on one side, 
and limestone on the other. Observing its inclination they 
commence digging at a fow tens of yards distance, where they 
are likely to meot the coal not too far from tho surface by digging 
‘oit in a slanting direction, 

‘The first mino we visited was a small one worked by four men 
who leaso it from the land owner for a payment of twenty per 
cont, of the produce, and divide the remaining eighty per cont, 
among themselves. ‘The mine is about 70 yards long in two 
ranches one of which 80 yards in extont is exhausted, or worked 
to.a point whero stone has forood itself through the seam, 

‘The entering shaft, 80 yards in length is at right angles to 
these branches which lio east. and west, Besides the entering 
shaft thore is a ventilation shaft, at the mouth of which 
mechanical fin is used to produce wind. Without tho fan, 
light will not burn in the mine, ‘The ventilation shaft is in this 
case 40 yards in length, and is stenight. Tt becomes a necessity 
not because they fear fatal accidents to the miners, but to allow 
of certain small and indispensable oil Iamps, tied with a string 
ound the ears, being employed, In suporficial mines like this 
‘tho gas from coal is enough to extingnish flame, but not suficient 
for the gus itself to take fre. 

It is remarkable that Intely in English mines it has been 
proposed to abandon the furnaces hitherto kept burning at the 
bottom of the ventilating shaft. ‘The fire has been found to injure 
tho gear in the shaft, and to render the ascent and descent of 
miners unhealthy and dangerous, The Belgian plan is now 
likely to come into use which substitutes a fanning apparatus 
at the mouth of the shaft, ‘The current producing power of 
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the fam ean be increased as required, but it is found practically, 
according to recent information,* that the force of the current of 
air excited by a furnace in the shaft above it does not pass 
certain limit. This is one of many examples which may be men- 
tioned, of simple but highly valuable prineiples of working in the 
arts existing in China for centuries before they were known in 
the west. Mousa, the Saracen conqueror of Spain, said that 
‘Heaven gave wisilom to the Greeks, manual skill to the Chinese, 
but religion to the Arabs, 

‘They told us further that after working through limestone for 
twenty yards, an offensive conl was reached which they call 
itn mei, ‘Then after five or six yards they came to the good 
‘coal, ‘The seam is about four feet thick, and the mine has been 
‘open a year and a halfit 

Near this little mine wero soveral old deserted ones, Leaving 
them we crossed the valley and mounted the southern hill. Not 
far from the top we came to a much larger mine, where the seam 
is from twelve feet thick to four or five feat, and has.beon worked 
for ton years. It is not like the preceding deeply inclined, but 
approaches a horizontal direction. ‘Phero is no ventilating shaft 
needed hore on account of the apertures through which air enters 
from the sides of the hill. Tt is not now fully worked on account: 
of interruptions from stone and water. ‘To remove these checks 
an expenditure of capital is needed for wood and labour, Much 
timber is used for propping the roof along the whole extent of 
Chinoso mines. ‘This is a precaution most necessary for tho safety 
of tho workers. From recent English statistiost it appears that 
‘moro miners are killed by the full of coal and stone in the mines 
than from any other cause. ‘The Chinese seoure themselves 
against this danger by using timber props ungradgingly, but this 
much increases the expenditure of eapital. Tn this case we wore 
told the mine could be put on full work by an outlay of Ts. 150, 
fifty for wood and the rest for labour and miscellaneous items, 
Sixty days’ labour would be needed for removing water and cut- 
ting through stone and faults. 

















* Vide Bainburgh Review, April 1867, “Coll 

+f This mine and many other small mines have boon opened since the visit, 
‘of Mr. Pumpolly which took place five years ago. 

$ Vide Edinburgh Review as above. Mz. Pumpelly says of this mine 
(Fute) that it dips into the mountains at 45° in a direction east by south, 
find is 8 to 9 feet thick. 
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Descending from this mine we passed another underneath it in 
the same hill and also horizontal. It extends to about 800 yards 
or one sixth of mile, Both this and the preceding are worked in 
thick seams of good bituminous coal not greatly inclined to the 
horizon, They belong to the same owner, but he is poor and at 
present there is little demand for this kind of coal in Peking, 
"hey work only for the resident Europeans. On full work 
twenty-five mule loads per day could be produced or from 60 to 20 

cals, 

: ‘We went a mile further to the south and came to a large mine 
capable of giving out 80 mulo loads in a day oF 200 peculs, that 
is from 18 to 1d tons. It has beon worked for 240 yards and is 
‘upwards of 80 yards deep from the surfuco; three shafts connect 
it with the outor world, One is for entrance and conveying out 
coal, another for ventilation with the fanning apparatus, and the 
third for carrying out water, ‘The coal seam is horizontal and 
the general thickness is soven fect. Forty men can work in it at 
‘once, who receive as diggers 120 cash or 74d. per day, and as 
courriers 100 cash or Ghd. It was worked five years during the 
iron cash speculation in the reign of Hien-fing, which resulted 
#0 unfortunately for the government, from 1856 to 1860. ‘The 
coal was mado into coke, shui-hwo-tan, at tho pit's mouth and 
sold at fourtoon taels of silver for 100 poculs for the uso of the 
emperor. 

In tho Ming dynasty threo and four centuries ago, the coal of 
this region was extensively worked for use in the manufacture of 
glazed tiles. Peking was then mado what it now is, and the 
improvements in the buildings of a public and private kind 
efivoted in the presont dynasty axe only the carrying out of the 
models already existing. ‘The ooke of Chaitang was then an 
essential constituent in producing the green and yellow roofs for 
which this metropolis is noted, 

Five miles from Chaitang to the west there are extensive coal 
pits and also aniron mino, "This is now forbidden to be worked, 
as is also a silver mine in tho vicinity. ‘The emperor's fing shui 
would be endangered by the removal of metals from thie hills at 
the back of his tomb, which from this point lies 8.8,W. at a 
distance of 300 li or 100 miles. 

‘Mr. Pumpelly in his report on the coal mines to the west of 
Peking paid particular attention to those of Chaitang. He 
traced at one spot the coal seams on tho surface for half a mile 
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till they disappeared under loose gravel and earth. Above and 
delow wore several other seams indicating great abundance of 
this mineral. ‘The coal is equal to the best steam coal. By a 
vertical shaft seven hundred feet deep, a million tous of saleable 
coal could be produced for every thousand yards of horizontal 
extent of seam. By working parallel seams with the same shaft 
and machinery, double the amount could be raised, and by 
deepening the shaft to 1,500 feet four times that quantity would 
be obtained, According to Chinese calculation $50 tons could 
be raised in a yenr, which would be about one third of a steamer’s 
consumption. With the native mode of working, at a depth of 
70 yards water becomes an insuperable dificulty, 

Such is the difforence in results between native and European 
methods. 

‘The Chaitang valley is well cultivated and for much of its 
length is a mile in width, It supports several villages and 
abounds in vegetable productions. 

‘Mr. Pumpelly in his report (which has since been printed in 
a Washington blue book, and also presentod to tho Chinese 
government in a translation) lays down the line a railway should 
pursue intended to convey bituminous coal from Chaitang to 
Tungeheu, ‘Ten miles down tho valley from the mines would 
bring it to the Hwunho with a nearly straight course, and 
through a flat country. It would then for six miles follow the 
windings of this rivor, crossing tho pass called Hiamaling 700 
foot high in ordor to avoid the western bend. On reaching 
Ohingyitkeu the railway would ascend a valley and a pass called 
Fotauling a distance of ten miles to the top of this pass which 
is perhaps 1,000 feet, Another fifteen miles down a gradual 
descent to Yangfang would bring the railway to the Peking 
plain where a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles would convey 
it to Tungehou at the head of tho Canal. ‘The native estimated 
distance from Peking to Chaitang is 176 li by the Téshéngmén 
and Yangfang. By Sankiation acoording to native reckoning: 
it is 160 & or 63 miles, but the numerous passes on the way are 
an effectual bar to a railway. 

Returning by the routo proposed for the railway we slept at 
Chingpaikeu and the next night at Yangfang. The effect of 
the drought prevailing in the northern provinces through the 
first half of this year was seen every where. The price of 
provisions has risen fifty per cent. ‘The wheat is completely lost 
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Dut should rain come in sufficient quantity the autumnal crops 
may still be saved. We heard of a few cases of starvation in 
small villages where there is no regular demand for work, 
During our journey rain began to fall and revived the hope of 
the people, 

Among the occupations of the inhabitants in this hill distriot 
may be enumerated the production of Silk in small quantities. 
Silkworms are fed on the mulberry leaf, and the Silk conveyed to 
Yitcheu at 100 miles distance, where it is woven into cheap 
lutestring. A gown of this material costs about a pound sterling. 
Ttis culled Yicheukiuen, 

‘A. vegetable greon die (Zilhau) is made from the bark of two 
shrubs which grow wild on the hills, ‘They are called Malip‘itst 
and Nieulip‘tst, ‘Tho dye produced is not so good as that 
made at Kiahing near Shanghai, and only fetches half the price, 
‘The northern dye is much used for dyeing Cotton Cloth, an: 
manufactured at Yangfang algo near Chaitang, and at several 
other places. 

‘Another branch of industry wo noticed was the grinding of 
‘lm bark into dust by water overshot mills, ‘The running water 
in the valloy is banked up into a miniature canal, and guided 
under the mili, ‘The water turns an upright wheel, fi-Zun, which 
again tums a large horizontal one, ¢a-no-lun, which acts upon 
the grindstone, The dust has a fragrant smell and is made into 
incense stioks. ‘The immense demand for incense sticks in Poking 
is partly met by these water mills, of which we saw three. 

‘Much valuable information on these mines and the routes lead 
ing to them may be found in Mr, Pumpelly's report mado for and 
at the expense of the Ohineso governmont, and also in Mr. Jamos 
MoLeavy Brown's report of « visit to Ohnitang a little earlier to 
examine if it were practicable to supply coal to the British navy 
{in China from this place. Mr. Brown’s paper was published in a 
blue book on China about four years ago, 

Bituminous coal is much less thought of by the inhabitants of 
Peking than Anthracite, which is the staple article for domestic 
use, Anthracite coal is found in abundance at much nearer 
points as at Menteukeu 17 miles west and at Fangshan 35 miles 
to the south-west of Peking, and is therefore cheap. 

On this account the working of the bituminous coal mines is 
fitful and dependent on government requirements. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
—— 
RETROSPECT OF EVENTS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 
DURING THE YEAR 1867, 
oo 
Br THOS. W. KINGSMILL, Esq, 


Corresponding Secretary, 


‘Wun on a previous occasion it fell to the lot of the writer of 
tho following’ notes to compile for this society a retrospeot of the 
important events occurring in the year 1865, a hope was expressed 
thatthe Chinese government had cordially, though slowly, entered 
on the path of progress. In this hope the writer is now sorry to 
express himself disappointed: on the contrary the year has to all 
appearance been one of decided retrogrossion in all matters relat~ 
ing to the affairs of the empire, whether in its internal relations 
with its own subjects, or its external intercourse with foreign 
powers, During the year a general feeling of uneasiness has 
been apparent, and neither amongst the Chinese nor with for- 
eignors havo feelings of cordial unanimity been displayed. 

‘The approaching revision of the treaty of ‘Tien-tsin, affecting 
as it was felt it must the whole political and social relations of 
China with foreign powers, was the main topic of interest; but 
the year has been comparatively barron of events of politioal 
importance, In the dearth of politics various economic topics of 
importaneo were brought forward which have added much to our 
knowledge on the subject of the working of the Chinese Guilds, 
and the general system of co-operative trading adopted by the 
native merchants. 

‘During the year Chinu was in that stato of chronic rebellion 
which has marked the misvule of her government for the last 
twenty years. In the south-eastern provinces indeed, the seat of 
the great T‘aip‘ing insurrection, rebellion had so worn itself out 
that profound peace may be said to have prevailed;—a peace 
however which in many localities, and especially in the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Kiangsi, might be attributed rather to 
the depopulation of the country than to other causes. ‘The most 
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notable instance of this depopulation was furnished by the country 
lying south and east of Nanking, where thousands of square 
miles of country wero described as lying untilled and rapidly 
returning to a state of nature; in fact as being to all intents and 
purposes as much a new country as the prairie states of North 
‘America. Other vast tracts were however known to have been 
equally depopulated by the wretched system of fighting adopted 
by both sides during the insurrection. ‘Towards the great object 
oF reneting these districts, the government had made but slight, 
advance; the communications wero notoriously bad, and no 
security existed for the new inhabitants that their productions 
could be conveyed to a fair market, ‘The social relations of those 
of the old inhabitants who had returned to their homes wore 
desoribed by those most intimately acquainted with the people as 
utterly uprooted; the tias of family, so powerful in China under 
normal circumstances, were broken through with a naturally 
deteriorating effect on the morality of the masses. In the larger 
cities numbers of beggars, the offspring of the bands of thieves 
‘and rebels who for thirteon years wandered unmolested over the 
‘country, huddled under the ruins of devastated houses or in huts 
of reeds scarcely more fit for human habitation; while in the 
country the habits of unthrift engendered by the unsettled state of 











‘who had contrived to survive. 

While such was tho state of a great portion of those provinces 
where government had beon ro-ostablished, the districts which 
hhad been spared the Taip‘ing scourge were for the most part 
afficted with now insurrections, sonrcely less formidable from not 
possessing a recognised Head or object. 

Tho Huquang provinces:for some years notoriously the worst, 
governed in China were left completely at the mercy of bands 
of marauders. From November 1866 till the following: April the 
neighbourhood of Hankow was more or less in the hands of 
insurgents who wandered without molestation along the north 
dank of the Yangtse from Hanikow to the borders of Anbwei and 
‘Honan, occupying at various times the entire of the prefectures of 
YE Honyang and (4 Tehngan. Tn Horian disturbances 
likewise occurred; in Kweichow and Sz’chuen the inhabitants were 
in their usual state of insubordination. Yunnan however offered 
the most curious instance of disaffection; in the south-western 
portions of the province, where Mahommedans were in the as- 
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condant, theso restless subjects were said to have elected an 
emperor of their own, In any case it was not denied by the 
Chinese that their power had been reduced to a minimum; their 
mandarins were indeed allowed to reside and exercise their 
fanotions within their districts, but under the contzol of local com- 
‘mittees who scrutinized their acts and dictated their despatches. 

Fortunately for the inhabitants these local rebellions were not 
marked with the same mad spirit of devastation which charac- 
terized the Taip‘ing movement; there seems to have been little 
loss of life, and except where resistance was offered no wholesale. 
destruction of property, Hence the curious result that in the 
face of the unsettled state of the country foreign trade at Hankow 
actually, though slightly, inevensed. 

Such however was the wenkness of the established government 
that it is said the provincial authorities of the Huquang more 
‘than once induced the withdrawal of the insurgents by bribes; 
curious instance of malversation of funds which had been placed 
in their hands for the maintainance of an army sufficient to keep 
order and induce respect. 

Such misappropriations of funds raised for special purposes are 
however the rulo in China, and moro especially are the sums 
collected for military purposes diverted; the standing armies 
supposed to exist in all the provinces are to be found only on 
paper; the high officials draw the pay but refuso to disburse it, 
till to prevent an open disclosure they find it often more profitable 
to divide a portion with those enemies it was intonded to roproas, 
than to keep their provinces in order and themselves in compara- 
tive poverty. 

Tn tho northern provinces of China from the seaboard to the 
extremity of Kansul: a moré formidable rebellion raged. Honan 
and Shontung were overrun by insurgents, with whom 29 Bj 3 
Li Hung-chang, so well known from his connection as Futai with 
tho campaign of 1862-63 in lower Kinngsu, kept up an unequal 
contest. His position was well chosen; with his force resting on 
tho line of the Imperial Canal between the old and new beds 
of the Yellow River he was enabled to draw supplies from the new 
arsenal at Nanking, as well as to divide the main body of the 
insurgents into two separate portions, one in Honan and the other 
in the eastern portion of Shantung. In the early part of th 
Year his troops met with little success, and it was at one time 
feared that he would probably have to expitulata, his communica 
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tions with Nanking having been for some time intercepted. One 
of his officers 95 #8 HK Kwo Séng-lin who formerly acted with 
him in the Kiangsu campaign and who afterwards was in com- 
mand at the final break up of the Taip‘ing rebellion at if JH 
Changchow, having led a body of troops into Shantung, met 

ith a sovero defeat, his troops were dispersed and he himself 
captured and by some accounts ernelly mutilated; subsequently 
however he contrived to make good his escape. 

Affairs seem to have continued in this state till the month of 
Tuly, the Nionfei swarming in the eastern portion of Shantung. 
At one time they had surrounded YM Hi Hf Tsi-nan foo, at 
‘another they threatened Cefoo, while large bodies seem to have 
crossed and recrossod the Imperial Canal without molestation, 
Confining themselves principally to plunder in the open country 
they do not seem to have taken nny important towns, but the speed 
at which they maxchod from one district to another always enabled 
them to elude tho pursuit of the heavily encumbered Tmperial 
troops. Under these circumstances Li, having received from 
Poking a severo reprimand for his want of suecess, concetved the 
singular expedient of surrounding the insurgents; for this purpose 
he drew a double line of intrenchments neross the peninsula from 
M.A Pup‘ing to ACI Laichow dividing his army into small 
garrisons of 600 men at considerable distances, while he wrote 
to Nanking for largo reinforcements to be sent to act on 
Shantung by sea, As might havo been expected his scheme 

wroved abortive; the reinforcements never arrived, nor indeed as 

fanking was itself denuded of troops, could they have been sent 
‘a portion of the insurgents escaped by sea round the extreme 
north of his lines, while the main body readily burst through his 
weakened forces and passed into his rear. A portion however 
under a leader Ly name $f 3 36 Lai Wen-kwang, formerly a 
chief in the T'aip‘ing ranks, seems to have remained behind; 
after varying success these were effectually dispersod, and Lai 
‘himself who had crossed the old bed of the Yellow River with a 
body of men and attempted to escape by outfianking Li's forces, 
was captured with the greater portion of his band in the neigh- 
dourhood of Yang-chow. ‘This small success seems from subse- 
quent events to have been the only one which awaited the Imperial 
arms, ‘The main body of the.Nienfoi having entered Honan, 
effected there a junction with a portion of the Mahommedan 
rebels marching from Shénsi, and at the end of the year their 
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united forces were before ff E Jif Paou-ting foo with complete 
‘command of the communications of the provinee of Peckili. 

In the northwest the rebellion of the Mahommedan subjects of 
the empire was if possible more formidable: few reliable reports 
‘come to foreign ears of the state of affairs in these regions, but, 
tho constant appointment and degradation of officers noticed in 
‘the Peking Gazettes point out the importance of the movement, 
ZEFEME Tso Voung-tang, Vieeroy of Fubkien was within the 
Year ordered to take charge of the Imperial troops, and ji 43 it 
Hsiang Yil-li, Putai of Kwangtung was likewise directed to take 
part in the campaign. It is not a little remarkable as indicative 
of the feeling of uncertainty as to the future prevailing in China 
that both these ofticers were reported to have joined the insurgents, 
though the rumours proved to have had no other origin than the 
fears of the government. ‘The departure of Tsiang Yih-li from 
his post at Canton was marked by a popular ovation, a most rare 
thing in China, and all along his journey to the north of the 
province he was met by deputations from the diferent: towns 
declaring their sorrow at ltis departure; in fuct his removal to 
the scene of war was attributed to jealousy of his popularity on 
the part of the Peking government, 

For the conduct of the campaign in the northwestern provin 
FEB Wuchang in Hupeh was made the basis of operations, and 
hero Inrge quantities of arms and munitions were collected, 
Owing apparently to the bad order preserved, in the month of. 
November the powder magazines containing some hundreds of 
tons of powder exploded, causing an enormous loss of life and 
property. So great was the shock that at Kinkiang about 120 
miles off in a direct line the explosion was felt like the shook of 
‘an earthquake, the houses distinetly vibrating as if heavy artiel 
wore being moved about: A mutiny was said in the followin 
Tonth to have taken place exonget toa Tempera] troops at 38H 
Siangynng-fu from the usual cause, the soldiers having re- 
ceived no pay, their wages having been appropriated by the high 
officials at Wuchang. ; 

But besides these more importint movements the greater portion 
of the north of China has been more or less disturbed by wander- 
ing bands of brigands, and almost under the very walls of the 
capital itself have they been permitted unmolested to carry on their 
dopredations. In July a small body sacked the town of Wang Ki 
Kow 20 miles from Tien-tsin; in November Mr, Burlingame, 
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sometime United States Minister at Poking but then acting 
‘as Chinese envoy to western powers, was detained on his way to 
‘Tien-tsin from the capital at the town of Hoo-si-woo till foreign 
succour arrived from Peking and ‘Tien-tsin, while since the con- 
clusion of the year armed bands have tivice taken possession of 
the communications between Peking and the sea. 

‘The empire is in fact rapidly relapsing into the same state of 
utter disorganization which marked tho close of the Ming dynasty, 
‘and there is every reason to believe that in many of the districts 
to which foreigners do not usually have access the state of aflairs 
is, if possible, worse, 

Tn the west affairs were equally gloomy, Tli and ‘Turkestan 
swore de facto lost to Chinese rule; in Thibet diiculties nd arisen 
with the neighbouring state of Nepaul; to attempt to mend 
matters Sir Jung Bahadoor, tho Rajah, sent an embassy to the 
court of Peking; with characteristic obstinney and folly this 
embassy was turned back on arriving at si ff Chengtu in S:'- 
chen, The cordon was in fact getting gradually tightened and 
the influence of China over central Asin so persoveringly and 
carefully built up by former sovereigns hind entirely collapsed, 
In tho extreme west Russin had seized the greater portion of 
Khokand, Samarkand and Bokhara wero at her mevey; in the 
southwest English influence was gradually spreading along the 
eastern flank of the Himalayas; France in the extreme south bad 
suoceeded in annexing the grenter portion of Annam and was 
endeavouring to advance along the line of the Meikong, On all 
sides troubles were incident yet amid all a sullen and utter im- 
practicability was the only sign of life displayed by the moribund 
government of Peking. 

‘The foreign relations of the court at Peking were as little 
satisfactory; an inoteasing spirit of enéronclnnent on the liberty 
of trnde and a dogyed opposition to measures of progress marked 
tho course of tho year. A curious ease of diteet interference 
occurred in connection with an important case tried in the 
Supreme Court at Shanghai, where the ‘Taotai gave authority 
to the silk guild to forbid their members to trade with certain 
foreign houses, and actually allowed one man to be fined a con- 
siderable amount for breaking through this arbitrary rule, Not 
content with this the 'Tuotai, whose nome ME #€ iff Ying Paou- 
shih deserves to be recorded, drow up a code of rules on his own 
authority for the regulation of the silk trade of the port. ‘These 
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rules were however properly quashed by the action of the English 
and French Consuls and the Taotai forced to issue another edict 
repealing the former. In several other cases the Chinese attempted 
toissue similar regulations framed with the intention of interfering 
with foreign trade; one of these laid down a code of rules for the 
‘conduct of foreign ships in case of shipwreck; another attempted 
to sot up an obnoxious code of rules for the establishment of a 
new “Mixed Court” in the foreign settlement at Shanghai; a 
fourth issued by the #8 3 79] f'} Tsung-li Ya-mén at Peking for- 
Lid contrary to treaty the charter of foreign vessels by natives 
unless under certain objectionable conditions. ‘This latter was 
the amore remarkable as it was issued under the pretence of being 
fa progressive measure intended to confer on vessels of foreign 
build owned by Chinese the same privileges as ware enjoyed by 
those sailing under foreign flags. It is a curious corollary to the 
spirit which seoms to have dictated these rules that no native 
merchant was found to take advantage of the supposed conces- 
sions, At Canton the spirit of the Chinese authorities was shown 
in their interference with the cotton trade of Hongkong, and by 
tho attempt made to establish a blockade of the haxbonr, revenue 
cruisers having been stationed nt all its entrances to overhaul 
native craft entering or leaving. At Hankow the oiroumstances 
attending the failure of the English house of Mackellar & Co. led 
‘the Taotai at that port to attempt interferences similar to those of 
his colleague at Shanghai, ‘ 

But of all these casos the most glaring was tho continued 
opposition offered to the importation into Shanghai in foreign 
Dottoms of beancake from Newchwang. ‘This right though ex- 
pressly withheld by the treaties of ‘Tien-tsin was afterwards 
granted in that made with Denmark; yet in face of this direct 
legalization such measures were taken at Shanghai by working 
on the fears of the native traders that the import dwindled away, 
and finally in the year 1866 was altogether extinguished. Pro- 
clamations were openly posted in the city and neighbourhood of 
Shanghai threatening fines and confiscation against any native 
who should presume to purchase: the forbidden article; and so 
thoroughly were the fears of the natives worked on that when in 
August of that year two British vessels arrived with cargoes of 
‘that commodity, they were forced, after in vain waiting fora market 
to proceed to the south of China and sell their cargoes at a consi 
derable loss. Althongh repeated complaints had been made to 
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Peking on this subject so abjectly helpless was the government 
there that no relief was effected, till in June 1867 the British 
Minister had personal interview with the Viceroy at Nanking 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the illegal opposition. ‘The 
result proved how great was the burden laid on trade; from that 

yeriod to the closing of the season in November no less than 
612,478 piculs of beancake and 102,010 piouls of Pens arrived 
at the port in foreign craft, 

Next to these direct interferences with trade the antipathy of 
the government to make amends for old grievances was conspi- 
uous, Of these the two most important were the Sungyang claims 
for damage done to foreign goods in transit througl Hupeh by 
disorderly Imperial troops, and the so called Nanzing duties, the 
Intter being duties over and above tho legal rate levied on silk 
passing that place in the years 1801 and 1802. After a long 
‘correspondence and a personal interviow with the Futni of Cheh- 
Kiang in his provincial capital, the latter have been settled 
though not altogether satishhctorily to the parties interested; but 
nothing is known to have been arranged with regard to the 
former. ‘There seems to be no doubt whatever that the system of 
centralization attempted to be set up at Peking has worked most 
unsatisfactorily for foreign interests, and it is to be remarked that 
none of the complaints made have been settled through the 
capital, but only by reference to the provincial authorities or by 
bringing actual influence to bear upon the spot. In fact the 
power of the central government has become reduced to a mini= 
imum and its commands are only obeyed when they fall in with 
the wishes of the more able provineial governors. 

During the year the following changes amongst the Chinese 
officials may be noticed; the most important being the resump- 
tion of office by fil # Tsing Kwo-fan as Viceroy of the Two 
Kiang while Li Hung-ohang was appointed in his place Com- 
maader-in-chief in Honan and Shantung. 2 2 4 'TsoTstug- 
tang Viceroy of Mincheh was ordered to the north-west a8 
commander in those provinces, J tf 4% Ma Sin-yih, Futai of 
Chebkiang being appointed acting Viceroy at Foochow in his 
place, ‘The acting Viceroyalty of Wuchang held titularly by 
Li Hung-chang was conferred on Hf i FE Kuo Po-yin; while 
'& X Kwan wen, to whose incapacity much of the disaffection 
which prevailed in the Huquang provinces was attributed by 
‘many, was appointed Viceroy of Pecheli, which province he has 
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succeeded in reducing to the same state of disorganization which 
marked his previous rule. 

‘At Peking two events of interest to foreigners occurred, the 
first the establishment of a college at Peking to teach the rudi- 
ments of foreign science, the latter the appointment of the 
Burlingame mission. ‘Though searcely more than tentative and 
‘on a scale and system by no means such as to deserve the, 
‘encominms passed on it, the college met with much opposition from. 
the representatives of the old school. Foremost amongst its oppo- 
nents was (@ {2 Wo jén, a Tartar holding the office of Grand 
Secretary and President of the Hanlin Yuen, as well as con- 
neoted with the present reigning family, who presented a 
‘memorial to the Throne stating that there was a suficient amount: 
of ability in the empire “and should persons skilled in astronomy 
and arithmetic be wanted they would certainly be forthcoming.” 
On being requested to bring such forward when found he was 
forced to confess his inability. Without entering on the ques- 
tion of the status of the college it may however bo remarked that 
some of the appointments seem to have been very injudiciously 
made, so that the scheme has hardly had a fair trial. 

‘Tho Burlingame mission has given rise to considerable diversity 
of opinion amongst those who take an interest in Chinese politics, 
‘ono party considering it an effort of the retrogressive party to got 
rid of pressure from without, while others are well content to 
await the result before pronouncing a final opinion. 

‘Tho name of Mr. Hart, Inspector General of Customs, has been 
mixed up moro or less with the schome, In the absence of 
information as to the real objects of the mission it is remarkable 
that it has already boon made the excuse for delaying the devel- 
‘opment of the coal mines in the neighbourhood of Nanking, while 
the sums set asido:to provide for the expenses of the mission aro 
understood to press s0 heavily on the impoverished exchequer at 
the capital that monies raised and intended for other purposes 
have beon diverted from their proper channels, Whether this is 
the ease or not cannot be ascertained, but it has been a source 
of complaint that the works promised to be executed for the 
improvement of the harbour approaches at Shanghai have beon 
allowed to remain in abeyance, while the tonnage dues out of 
which these expenses should be met have beon regularly received 
by the Ohinese Government, 

‘Tho mission is understood to consist of the following officers. 
Foreigners Mz, Anson Burlingame, late U.S. Minister at 
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Peking, chief; Mr. J.McLeavy Brown, acting Chinese Secretary 
to H.B.M. Legation at Peking, Secretary of Logation; Mr. 
Deschamps acting Commissioner of H. I.M, Customs at Kiukiang, 
second Seoretary: 

Of Chinese the following accompany the mission. 

Chikang 36 Fl]. a Manchu who ranks as being on the list for 
promotion to a Taotai-ship and has been for three or four years 
‘attached as a Secretary to the Tsungli Yamén; Shwan Kiakw 
WR HF » Chinese borne on the staff of the Revenue Board as 
fin under Seoretary, but who has recently been employed at the 
‘Tsungli Yamén in a similar position with Ohikang, Their 
appointment to the mission has given each of them the button 
of the second rank, and to the latter the decoration of the 
Peacook's Feather; Ohikang having had this conferred on him 
for former services. ‘They are styled “Ministors for the arrange- 
ment of matters connected with the intercourse between China 
and foreign powers.” Besides thoso, six students from the Tung 
winkwan [if % fh have beon sent as attachés; the Chinese por- 
tion of the embassy consisting of about: thirteon official members 
in all. 

‘Tho greatest clomont of weakness in this first attempt at an 
‘embassy to western nations seoms to be the position of the foreign 
crs attached to its the two Chinese oficials, men of respectable 
abilities in a subordinate ofice, can scarcely bo looked upon as the 
representative of any lange or important party; while itis doubtful 
how far Mx. Burlingame’s arrangements may be considered 
as binding on themselves by his employers, or if accepted by 
‘them, how far they will be carried out by the provincial govern= 
ments. It is suggestive of the disorganization of the empire that 
Mr. Burlingame and his party were arrested in their progress 
from the capital to Tientsin by the proximity of a band of 
Drigands, and it was thought necessary by that gentleman to call 
in foreign aid from Peking and ‘Tiontsin before continuing his 
journey; while is the month of January, Mr, Brown in travelling 
south found everywhere traces of rebel oceupation, large bodies 
Ihaving crossed his road a few days before his arrival; the 
villages along the routo in defnult of Imperial protection having 
had to throw up earthworks for their own defence. 

‘As stated in tho beginning of this retrospect the subject of 
greatest importance, as affecting foreign interests, discussed was 
the appronching revision of the Treaty of Tientsin. ‘The British 
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and French ministers both invited in this matter advice and sug- 
gestions from the subjects of their respective nations. ‘The 
invitation of the British minister was cordially responded to on the 
part of the merchants residing at the ports of Tientsin, Chefoo, 
Shanghai, Chinkiang, Kivkiang, Hankow, Foochow and Amoy, 
while at Hongkong similar request from the Governor was 
replied to on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce at that Colony. 
A remarkable unanimity of feeling was the distinguishing feature 
of these addresses; with one or two exeeptions they were confined 
to the detail of grievances caused through the bad faith of the 
Chinese in the carrying out of the Treaty of Tientsin. It was 
generally allowed that most of the privileges sought were really 
contained in that instrument, which the experience of ten years 
had proved to be wisely drawn up, and that had the plain 
meaning been adhered to on one side or insisted on by the other 
there would have been little cause of complaint. 

Foremost among the alleged grievances was the levy of illegal 
taxes on foreign merchandise in transit to or from the ports, and 
in some instances complaints were made that even at the ports 
themselves attempts were made to levy illegal exactions. Others 
were tho obstacles thrown in the way of foreigners travelling or 
trading in the interior, and the prohibition to their boats carry- 
ing cargo or passengers of penetrating the interior waters; tho 
prohibition to foreigners of the xight of purchasing land or 
erecting houses in the interior; and the continued misapplication 
of the Tonnage dues. ‘The failure of the Chineso Magistrates to 
grant redress in eases where natives had been guilty of fraud, 
which had resulted in severe losses to foreigners in several of the 
open ports was likewise an almost universal subject of complaint 
a also the unequal manner in which the present Tariff affected 
different, articles of trade; as an instance coal was adduced, and 
it was shown that in some cases the amount of duties levied on 
Kelung coal, (the only inines available at present to foreign 
vessels) amounted to no less a sum than twenty three per cent, 
in the cost of the article, ‘The addresses were likewise unanimous 
in urging some arrangement whereby it might be possible to 
open mines for coal and other minerals with which China is 
Known to be plentifilly endowed, and for the introduction of 
railways and generally improved methods of transit. They were 
tho more pressing in these topics as they felt that tho most 
immediate and direct benefit would accrue to the Chinese govern 
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ment itself, enabling it first from the large sums accruing 
from royalties to increase the effectiveness of its rule, and in 
the second place from improved communications to be in a better 
‘position to put down internal rebellion, from the ense with which 
lange masses of troops could be thrown upon any required spot, 
‘The right to import salt in foreign vessels subject to the reyula- 
tions of the Chinese government was urged in many of the 
memorials; while one of the ports petitioned that all Customs 
dues should be repealed and the port made de fueto free, leaving 
it to the Chinese to make their own arrangements for the collec- 
tion of duties outsido its limits. 

‘With these few exceptions the demands made were simply for 
a better carrying ont of the existing treaties, which it wns felt 
could be readily amonded so as to suit the gradually altering 
circumstances of trade, 

Independently of these memorials the subject of opening the 
coal and other mines of China was brought prominently forward. 
Mr. Markham, H. B. ’s Consul at Chinkiang, having learned 
of the existence of valuable coal mines near Nanking, made them 
the subject of a communication with the Viceroy; these mines 
‘were examined by the writer of these notes and fourid to promise. 
a fair yield of coal; in addition his hasty swvey of the country 
led to the discovery of enormous masses of iron ore of the best 
description and admirably situated for working. Reports on 
Doth these subjects were forwarded in due course to Her Mafesty’s 
government. Unfortunately as yet the Chinese authorities have 
refused to act, the equivocal answer returned by ‘T'stng, the 
Vieroy (before alluded to), being that “all such questions had 
been referred to Mr. Burlingame, who would make them the 
subject of special communications with foreign courts.” 

Tn another instance, in the island of Hainan mines of carbonate 
of copper of great purity were discovered in that portion of the 
island inhabited by the native tribes, and arrangements were made 
with the approbation of the Futai of Kwangtung to work them 
‘and export the produce in foreign ships. It is much to be 
régretted that in this instance the known jealousy of the foreign 
Customs establishment at Canton obtained from the Viceroy the 
withdrawal of this permission; the worn out excuse of disturb- 
ance of the Féngshiui was the pretended obstacle, The foreign 
Customs have effected so much good in the proper regulation 
and tabulation of foreign trade as well as in many other ways, 
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that it is tvith regret that attention is called to this case where 
their interference has had a directly detsimental effect. 

‘Mz. Swinhoe, H. B. M.’s Consul at Taku in Formosa, likewise 
explored the Pescadore islands in which coal was reported to 
‘cour; this was made the subject of a communication between 
Sir Rutherford Alcock ond the Vieeroy of Fubkien with the usual 
result, it being pleaded that the Fengshui would be disturbed; 
the deposits did not seem suficiently rich to induce a further 
discussion of the matter. 

‘At Hongkong the action of the Chinese government led to 
peculiar causes of complaint: the principal of these was the prac~ 
tice of charging double duty on goods in transit between Canton 
and the northern ports transhipped in Hongkong harbour; as a 
Ene of stenmers rans regularly between the two places, this ws 
felt to be a hardship, compelling steamers from the northern ports 
when canying portions of their enrgo for Canton to go up the 
Canton river at considerable expense. Another cause of complaint 
referred to Liefore was the manner in which custom-house eruisers 
watched the entrances of the harbour, preventing freedom of 
trade in native vessels; while a third was the illegal manner in 
which a monopoly lind been made out of the camphor trade with 
the island of Formosa, In the previous year a steamer belonging 
to the colony, named the Prince Albert, had been seized by a 
revenue erniser under the orders of the foreign Customs at Canton 
under peculiar eixeumstances; the colonial authorities took up 
the matter warmly in bebalf of the owner, and a long corres. 
pondence ensued with the British Representative at Peking, who 
seemed however to lean to the side of the Chinese, the matter was 
at last compromised by the payment of a fine of $4,000, but the 
eonduet of the foreign Customs was generally believed on the 

ot to have been unjust and vexatious. 

‘Phe heavy expenses of the Hongkong Government were a 
general subject of complaint and there was a marked decadence 
in the commercial prosperity of the Colony. A severe Typhoon 
during the year damaged the new Praya facing the harbour, which 
led toa legal contest between the government and the owners 
of the lots adjoining the harbour. An extensive fire on the 
28th November which raged along a considerable portion of the 
Queen's Rond, likewise eaused a considerable loss to the Colony. 

‘At Shanghai matters wero not much better, though commer- 
cially the northern port had the advantage over its southern 
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rival; No great losses seem to have been made nor didany serious 
accident disturb the even courso of the year, but on the other 
hand no new enterprise marked its progress. "The status of the 
‘Municipal Council remained still undetermined, no action having 
deen taken by the governments most interested. 

‘The ports on the river Yang-tse and in the north were in a 
state of gradual decadence, much of which however must be 
attributed to the interferences with foreign trading noticed above, 

One new enterprise was however successfully initiated during 
the years this was the establishment by the Pacific Mail Steam 
Ship Company of a line of steamers under subsidy from the U. 8. 
Government between Sen Francisco and Hougkong, calling at 
Yokohama and with a branch to Shanghai. The first ship of the 
ine the Colorado left San Francisco on the 1st January 1867, 
arriving at Hongkong on the Sist of sume month; at first the 
line was worked only quarterly, but as new vessels are prepared 
it is intended to be changed to a monthly service. On the whole 
tho line is stated to have been worked successfully, though com- 
plaints as to the inregularity of the departures, have been made 
in many quarters, 

In Japan events of importance ocourred during the year, 
Asrangements were made for the opening of the port at Osaka 
and Hiogo on the Ist Jonuary 1868, and the foreign Ministers 
on their visit to settle preliminaries were gorgeously entertained. 
by the Tycoon generally known from the name of his former affice 
a8 Stotsbashi. Liberal arrangements were also made by the 
Japanese government with reference to the rebuilding of the 
foreign settlement at Yokoliama almost entirely destroyed by fire 
‘the previous autumn. Few of those political disturbances which 
disgraced the intercourse of natives with foreigners in previous 

+ years occurred in the present, though the murder of two suilors at 
‘Nagasaki still unexplained, was nearly the occasion of a serious 
misunderstanding with Great Britain. ‘The power of certain 
Daimios who were opposed to the'Tyeoonate was found so insup- 
portable by the then occupant, that following Japanese eustom be 
resigned in favour of the next heir, As subsequent events have 
entirely revolutionized the government it will suffice to say that 
Stotsbashi or rather Yoshi Hisa as his real name is known to be, 
proved himself during his short tenure of office an able and 
‘enlightened prince, and earned the respect of most foreign powers. 

‘With the Corea nothing seems to have heen done to open an 
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intercourse; the United States are however understood to have 
‘wo vessels of war on the const to seok for news of the fate of the 
crew and passengers of the General Sherman reported to have 
been brutally murdered by the Coreans in revenge for French 
interference. An attempt by the U. 8. Frigate Hartford to 
punish the savages of Formosa for the unprovoked murder of the 
crow of the Rover, a vessel sailing under American colours, which 
was wrecked in the coast in the month of March, met with but 
partial success and resulted in the further death of Lieut. 
McKenzie an officer of much promise. Since then the action of 
the United States Consul at Amoy has resulted in a compact with 
the tribes, who have promised in similar cases to grant assistance 
to shipwrecked crews. 

On the 18th December a severe earthquake was felt in Formosa 
at Tamsui much damage was done and many lives lost, but 
unfortunately no details are available as to the exact time, and 
direction of the wave. The shook was felt at Shanghai at 9.57 
4A.af. and was also experienced at Ningpo and Kiukiang. 

It would not be right to close this retrospect without allusion 
to an adventurous journey undertaken by Mr. T. 'T. Cooper, 
formerly an officer of this Society. ‘his gentleman left Shanghai 
alone in the month of September with the intention of penetrating 
overland to India either by way of Sudya or the southern route 
by Bhamo in Burmah. Owing to obstacles placed in his way 
his actual departure was postponed till the 4th January 1868, at 
which time he finally le Hankow; since that time’ news has 
een received of his arrival at Hi yan ki on the extreme western 
portion of Sz’chuen, a further point than has beon hitherto 
reached by any independent traveller. It is hoped that the 
courage and good tempt which have hitherto marked his conduet 
on the journey may enable him to penetrate through the hitherto 
unknown districts which lie between the Ya-loong and the upper 
waters of the Bramapootra, 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 
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‘twp following deseription ofa flood in the Han whose infiuence 
‘was experienced as far as Hankow, where the water after filling 
some feet below its summit level again rose so high on the 22nd 
September as to inundate the British settlement is extracted from 
the Hankow Times of October Bth:— 

“Such an event as this is evidently rare, and many speculations of a super- 
stitions clatter have been put forth by tho native mind, to account forthe 
food, Dragons, ench marching at the head of some nize, boa-constictor- 
like creatares, and presiding over its particular stream, are confidently stated 
toeause all tis trouble. More reliable information received on Weduestay, 

tor 26th, conveyed the intelligence that in Shans iu the prefecture 
of fa, there bad burst forth from the ground, as from a natural 
‘Reiesian well, great torrents of water, whieh had &o como down by way of 
Stier Nigam, Bletnen Shen ea Nex yag-owy all 
laces in Hupeh, At Ticn-mon-Shioa, a low district, ordinarily preserved 
Zio the ust Gods ofthe aonual fhels aud ndndations Uy emake 
ments on every hand, the flood seems to have wrought its worst consequences, 
‘The dykes being soon overtopped, and tho city-wall being either broken 
down or over-paseed, the whole town was submirged. Large numbers of 
jorsons, who watched the approach of tho waters, and compared i toa thick 
Blond approaching, wore drowned, with others’of the inhabitants of the 
istrict” "The lange mart of Fun-stogs said to havo suffered severely from 
‘he sudden Safe of water, which presently sooms fo have beon coutained fay 
and confined to te river Tian, on its nearer approach to Hankow. As it 
eared this aco, was spread over euch ean ds of Tova const, 
bad was so miuch absorbed by che Han and Yang-st, tat it mado itself fale 
‘only in tho alight addition made tothe retiring annual inundation, which we 
havo alrendy desribed, 

‘adit como easier, we should then bavo had fulAlled the prophecy of tke 
stirs, who predicted tha this yoar would tne such an nundaton ax 
‘would put the last year's unusual vs far into the shade, As itis, the district 
thas beem happily presorved from any great calamity, and we may hope tobe 
soon free frais the Taconveniences of our watery isolation. : 

"The necount of what hus been witnessed at one point, is sure to be aliferent 
feom that of others describing the sate of things in thir own locality. We 
have purposely described the cirumstances in genoral terms, and shall bo 
grated if wo have ultimately sueceoded in olicting moro extct and extan- 
‘Sve information from more compotent observers of such important phenomena, 

‘Certain embankments, with floodgates, im the neighboushood. of Ngua- 
ouh-fa, called Sih-ts’-kow, (++ F EI) which protect tho district of 
‘Pion-nten, having boon broken by dhe wusnal presmre upon them, added 

iy to tho misliet.. Te would soom that theto js room for still another 
iy ike tho engineor monaveh, founder of the Shin dynasty, who. shall 
Aellvor this part ofthe country from its annual calamities. 

‘Whothor this ontburst of subterranean waters, through some fant in the 
strata of the Hansung profocture be tho actual caus of this food, we 
‘enunot eortlaly aia, 
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‘Tr following gentlemen were elected office-benrers at the first 
meoting of the year:— 

G:F Sra Boy Peet 

fog 6 Donen, 

EP onan, a} Veo Presidents, 

TW, ovosuriy St, Carepontng Secrtay, 

Fm noonanvon Bag Sosy. 

W. B. Payer, Esq., Treasurer, 

A. Miomm, Esq, 

GH Bert oa, 

E Fier toned” | bstontors of Com 

ine onder of Com 
ge 








Veto, Brenicr de Montinorand was lected as Member of 
Council in addition to the above, but declined to serve; and as 
there were more than the requisite number according to tho rules 
already on the list, it was not deemed advisable to nominate any 
one in his stead, “During the year the Society had to deplore 
the unexpected death of Mr. Fitz Roy at Nagasaki, and this led 
the Council to invite Mr. W. H. Medhurst, who had recently 
“removed from Hankow to Shangliai, to join their number. 

‘A list of the present Members of the Society is appended. 
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‘Tho following papers have been read during the yea 
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‘Notes of an Overland Joumey from Tientsin to Chinkiang, 
Detireen 24th January and 14th February, 


Sia ‘by — Parker, Beg. 
allow River, 
Mees oa Oe by —— Weber, Esq. 
‘Notos on the celebrated ancient Chinese Tuscrption oa the Hang 
ee by W. H. Medhurst, Esq. 
Haus oo 4% by E. Hepple Hall, Esq. 
Note on the Taking ‘Cont Mins sa the Geology of te 
‘Neighbourhood of Nagasaki, 
isi by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 
‘Notes on Co-operative Societies in China, 
by G. Eug. Simon, Esq. 
Selected Passages from the Jourual of Me. Coopers Travels 
‘in Western China. 
‘A few Notes on Solar Spots obsorvod at Woosmng by Mr. C.D. 


‘on 16th April, 
pore P by D. J. Macgowsn, Eaq, MD. 
‘Notions of the Ancient Chinese respecting Music, a ‘Translation 


from Chinese, 
by Dr. Jenkins 

‘On the Fogs of the Yangtso and how to noutralize them, 
by D. J. Macgowan, Esq, MD, 


‘Notes on Yui Tablet, 
by Chas, Gardner, Esq. 
Account of the Earthquake in Northern Formosa on the 18th 


‘December 1887, 
‘dy W, Sibbald, Esq. 
‘Note on the Discovery of Miautazo in the Province of Chehkiang, 
by D. J. Macgowan, sq, MD. 
‘Notes on the Coal Bields of Northern Formosa, 
by W. Sibbald, Beg. 
Notices of Lok Ping Cheung, late Governor General of Szechuen, 
by Rey. C.F. Preston. 
A Fow Notes! descriptive of the Principal Highways and of the 
‘Trade detwoen Thibet, Burmal, Western China, and the 


‘Eastern Seaboard, 
by T. T. Cooper, Bsa. 


During the year the Meetings of the Society have been held in 


the new Masonic Buildings. 


‘The Council have, with the approval of the Society, had several 


‘important questions under consideration during the year, in some 
of which they have taken action. Amongst them may be 
‘mentioned, the expedition to explore and report on the Yellow 
‘River which was undertaken by Messrs, Elias and Hollingworth; 


a proposal to secure permanent quarters of 





own for the Society, 
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for which purpose ultimately the British Government courteously 
offered a plot of land for building upon at a merely nominal rent 
the purchase of Mr. Alex. Wylie’s valuable library of works 
pertaining to China and the East; the publication in whole or 
in part of the Chinese Repository. “Annexed to this Report will 
be found special Reports on all these subjects exhibiting what 
has beon done by the Council regarding them. 

‘Tho Council desire to recommend that Missionaries who are 
elected Members of the Society should be exempt from any 
subscription, but that in such caso they will not be entitled to 
receive the Society's Journal without payment, In other respects 
it is proposed that they should participate in all the benefits of the 
Society, and the Council fool confident that the Members of the 
Society will approve of the alterations in the Rules, which will be 
necessary to give effect to this suggestion. In view also of the 
wider scope which the Society’s efforts are now assuming, it is 
farther proposed to add to the officers of the Society a Librarian 
and Curator of the Museum, so that our Library and Museum 
may have the special supervision which will be necessary. 

‘The following books have been received :-— 

From Tritbner & Co, 

‘Gzoxocroat, Soomry. 
Jowsnii Fetnsay, May, August November, Deemer, 
Jor fy Fobvtary, ay 1. J Z 
Rorar, Astarto Socmme¥. 
‘Tranmactions for 1867, Vol. IU, Part I. 
Roxas Groonarmont Sooty. 
‘Vol, XXXVI 1866, also Parts 1-6 proceedings 1867. 
Rovar, Soctsry or Eomnvnox, 
‘December 1865 to April 1867. 
Rorat Soorry, 
‘Vols, XV and XVI, Parts 87 to 100. 
Zoovosrcat. Soorery or LOXDOX. eats 
nt 1867, proceedings for 1 and Wl; for 
Report 1867, roeetings for 1806 Pare 
Sramisricat, Soorerr. 
Vol. XXX, Paxts 1, 8, 4; XCKI, Parts 1, 2. 
Onrzwnar,Teaxsiantox Fown oF Great Burrars ax Inptanp. 
‘Chronique de -Abon-Djafor-Mahsmmed-ben-Djasie-ben- 
sid. Tabard, ‘raduito par M, H Zotenbers, 
‘Tomo premier. 
Kussuarzow-Kosiomowsy Guovocisommy Rersaxsrast. 
Tahubuch 1866, Paria October, November, December 
‘Die Wosslen Mollusken des ‘Tertiar-beckens you Wien 
2 Vols, pp. 216 to 430. 
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‘Also received by Mail steamer addressed to “China Brauch 
RAS?” 
Rovat Soomry or Hommunox, 
‘Vols. V and VI 1865-66 and 1866-67. 
Asmmioax PunLosormoat Sootery, PuttaDsrenta. 
‘Vol. X, Nos. 18-77 January 1865 to March 1867, 
‘Also through Mr. Pryer the following books addressed to the 
“China Branch R. A. 8.” 
‘Roport of Saporintendont, U. 8. Court Survey 1863, 1864, 1865, 
Bostox Sooteey o Nazunar, Tistonr. 
Annual 1868-69 and proceedings. 
aston Jounal of Naatal isfory, Vol, ast TH, 
Surmusoxtax Iesrerore. 
‘Contebutions to Knowledge, Vol. XV, 1867 


Report 1866. 
‘Dapanrumyr ov Aonrovitone U. S, Govenmcnxr. 
Teport 1866. 
“Monthly Reports 1886 & 1867. 





Account of the “Public Ledger”” Building Instructions is case of 
‘Accidents, By Dr. Packard, 





L 


Special Report of Council on the feasibility of establishing a 
Public Library. 





‘The Council has had in consideration the matters referred to 
it at the October meeting, viz:—the building project, and the 
purchase of Mr, Wylie’s Library. 

‘The conse of the meeting referred to appeared to be that the 
opportunity to purchase the books should not be lost, but that 
‘the building project could stand over. 

‘The Council believing that tlis view is just, appointed a 
Committee consisting of Messrs. Forbes, Thin and Butcher to 
report what arrangements should be made for the purchase of the 
Library, and whether rooms for the present accommodation of the 
Society could be procured in the Masonio Hall, as there seemed: 
‘reason to believe. 

‘Tho Committeo has reported to the Council as shown in the 
attached papers, and the Council now reports accordingly to the 
Society, and asks it to accept the action taken, and to instruct 
the Council to complete the proposed arrangements, 





ee 
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Report of Committee appointed by Council. 





‘The Committee appointed by the Council to ascertain what 
arrangements ean be made for the purchase of Mz. Wylie’s library 
and for obtaining temporarily suitable rooms for the Society at 
the Masonic Hall, report as follows:— 

‘They are inclined to believe that the Shanghai community will 
respond readily to an appeal for funds to found a Public Library, 
the nucleus of which shall be the Wylie collection, and they 
append the draft of a circular which they recommend the Council 
to issuo as soon as possible. 

They further recommend that a printed catalogue of the Wylie 
collection be annexed to the cireular, and that a Committee be 
appointed to solicit subscriptions in the manner indicated, 

‘Your Committee understand that the large room on the frst 
floor of the Masonic Hall intended originally to be used as a 
Library, may be leased on favourable terms, viz—for Taels Two 
Hundred a year, subject however, to the proviso that in case the 
Shanghai Library Association shall hereafter be disposed to take 
rooms in the Masonic Building, our Society shall accommodate 
matters with them. 

‘They recommend that theso arrangements be effected. 

, (Signed) F. B. FORBES, | Committee 


G. THIN, ofthe 
il. 


C,H. BUTCHER, 
Circular issued in‘accordance with suggestion of Committee. 








‘THE SHANGHAT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

‘The want of a publio library of reference has long been felt in 
Shanghai, but the difficulties attendant on the collection of 
suitable books have so far discouraged any serious attempt to 
moot the requirements of the community. 

These difficulties however, seem about to disappear. ‘The 
approaching departure of Mz. A. Wylie from Shanghai places 
within our reach the valuable library which he has accumulated 
during his many years of scholarly research, and which comprises 
nearly every important work on the language, geography, history 
and-religion of China. This collection is offered to us for an 
amount which competent judges consider below the cost of the 
volumes, if purchased separately, besides which thero are many 
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rate books among the number which we might be otherwise unable 
to buy at any price, 

‘The undersigned would strongly urge the importance of 
securing this collection for Shanghai, not only for its special 
and intrinsic value, but as the mucleus for a public library, so 
favorable an opportunity to create which may be long in 
recurring. 

‘The amount of money needed for the purpose, though not 
large, is beyond the limited means of the Asiatic Society, but 
they confidently appeal to the public for cooperation and assist 
ance. For their own part they offer to charge themselves with 
the care end managemont of the books and to give the public 
‘the use of their own valuable collection. This is annually 
inereased by the publications of the various literary and scientific 
Dodies with whom the Society exchanges journals, and it would 
0 far supplement the Wylie library as to need only a small sum 
to complete the acquisition of all printed books on China, 

‘The special aim of this scheme is the creation of a public 
repository for every book or paper illustrative of the study of 
hina and the Chinese, So far, however, as funds admit, it 
proposed to collect useful books regarding the neighbouring 
countries of ultra-gangetie Asia, and to add such scientific, 
philosophioal and historical works as will make the library 
valuable to the more general reader or student. It is believed 
that the library, once fairly started, will never fail to obtain 
active support from our own community, while it may also rely 
‘to somo extent on the known liberality of governments to similar 
‘undertakings, 

‘The basis on which subscriptions avo solicited is briefly as 
fallows:— 

‘All the money so obtained is to be applied to the purchase of 
Dooks to form a public library, the property in which will be 
vested in Trustees under a deed specifying the general conditions 
of the foundation. 

It is proposed to make the Council for the time being of the 
Asintic Society the ‘Trustees under the deed—the Society on their 
part undertaking to provide suitable rooms and a librarian, 

Should the Asiatic Society lapse, or be unable or unwilling to 
continue the management of the Library, the trust to: pass from 
their Council to the Consuls of Great Britain, France, Prussia, 
and the United States, and the Commissioner of Customs, 
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majority of whom will nominate new Trusteos with power to 
make the necessary arrangements in the interest of the Shanghai 
community. 

‘The entire managemont of the library will be in the hands off 
the Trustees. It will however be obligatory on them, save in 
exceptional cases, to open the library for at least four hours every 
week, and to allow books to be borrowed by respectable residents 
or visitors under such restrictions as may’ be needed to prevent 
property from being damaged or lost, 

Should sufficient subseriptions be obtained it will be possible 
to open the library to the public early in May of this year. 

F. B. FORBES, Conmittecof the 
W. i. tines 7 
A. MICHIE, Royal dat 


g 
FB. JOHNSON, —) Socegi 4" 
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Report of Committee appointed for the consideration of the expe- 
diency of publishing a re-print of the Chinese Repository. 





The Committee have met with serious hindrances in the way 
of preparing a conclusive report upon the expedieney and prac~ 
ticability of publishing a ro-print of selected portions of the 
Chinese Repository. ‘The chief of these has arisen ont of the 
difficulty experienced in so shaping the several engagements of 
the members of the Committee as to admit of a combined survey 
of that valuable work. They can consequently present but 
partial report of what has been effected, 

‘Mr. Forbes has completed the preliminary work of classifying 
the contents of the twenty volumes of the Repository under three 
heads; namely, “re-print,” “condense,” “omit.” His work is 
now being revised by Mr. Medhurst. 

‘The result so far (and it may be accepted as a fair indication 
of what may eventually he determined upon by the Committee) 
goes to prove that a complete selection of the most valuable 
information comprised in the Repository may be condensed and 
republished within the compass of say three volumes of from 
six to seven hundred pages each. Preference is being given to 
articles above average merit upon geographical, topographical, 
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historical, classical, and philological subjects. State papers like- 
wise are to receive attention in most cases, and journals, itinera- 
ios and notices, literary and goneral, as well’ as translations, 
will have selections made from them, or will be condensed as it 
may be found expedient. Journals of occurrences and miscolla- 
neous notices will need pruning to a very great extont. Religious 
papers as well as biographies of a purely religious character, 
together with missionary intelligence will bo almost entirely 
eliminated. 

The above will give a fair idea of what has been effected by 
the Committee so fir, and they must crave the indulgence of the 
society until they are in a position to put their Inbours into such 
a shape as to merit the approving judgmont of the Members. 

‘W.H. MEDHURS?, 
F.'B. FORBES, Committee 
CHAS. W. GOODWIN, 








Mm. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Council of the Northe 
China Branch of the Royal Asiutio Society to promote the 
caploration of the old and new Channels of Hwang Ho. 





Your Committee was appointed at a Council meeting on the 
25th August last to aid Mr. Ney Blins in organising his expedition, 

‘Your Committee lost no time in conferring with Mr. Elias on 
tho subject of his journey, and tho nature of the exploration to 
ve undertaken, the feasibility of the various parts of tho general 
plan, the means to be employed, and the probable cost, and all 
other matters of that kind were fully discussed and considered. 

Tho result was the following appeal to the public for tho 
necessary funds, which ware estimated by Mr. Elias at $800. 

YELLOW RIVER EXPLORATION. 

‘The Council of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Aeeming it desirable in the interests of Seionco and Commerce that an ex 
ploration of the now channel af the Yellow River should be undertaken, have 
fntrastod the task to Mr. Ney Blias, nd lave appointed the undersigned a 
‘Committ to cary ont tho preliminary arrangements, 

tis proposed to explore and map ont the Yellow River from the point 
whore it leaves its old bed to Tiel-néx-hwoan, abort 80 miles fsom the present 
ronth of the ver, from which point to-tho sen its navigabiity has been 
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Also, if time and opportunity permit, to examine the port of, 
ie Coast in the vicinity of the old mouth of the Yollow River, 
‘more properly the daty of Ships of War, 
. Elias will take with him a full complement of tho requisite instruments 
for making astronomical observations, and will be accompanied by an efficient 
‘Acsiatant and Interpreter, Mr, Hlies will of course not limit himselt to the 
preciso duty indicated above, but will endeavour to procure and furnish to 
‘the Society and the public as much general information as ean be obtained 
along the route. 

‘The cost of ihe expedition is estimated at about $800, and as the Society 
snnot in a position to fornish any portion of tho funds requized, this appeal 
ig mado to the Hborality of the public for the necessary supplies. ‘The 
Committee, thinking that the object is ono which will commend itself to the 
community’ generally, trust that the amount requited to give effect to th 
plans may be readily obtained, 










Avon, 
FB, FonDEs, { Commie 
6. TaN, 


Of the above estimated amount Tis, 585.81 have been collected 
as per accompanying sbsoription list, and the exact amount 
has been expended Ieaving no balance either for or against the 
Committee. ‘The accounts are submitted herewith, 

Mr. Medhurst, Il. B. M.’s Consul, om the application of the 
Committee took advantage of his visit to H. E, Vieo-Roy Tstag 
at Nanking in September last to obtain for Mr. Elias a special 
pass-port available for 6 months. ‘Tho Committeo desire to ex- 
press their thanks to Mr. Medhurst for his valuable assistance in 
this matter. 

‘Mz. Hlias in company with Mz, H. G. Hollingworth left 
Shanghai fully equipped for the journey on the 24th Septembor 
last, and returned on the 20th December having been completely 
successful in establishing the course of the Hwang Ho, from the 
‘point where it has broken through the old bank near Kai-fung-foo 
to its embouchure in the gulf of Pechili. Several important 
points have been fixed by astronomical observations, the river 
has been carefully sounded, its navigability or otherwise ascer- 
tained; and many other matters of groat general interest ac- 
corded. All this will be laid fully before the Society at an early 
date. Cixcumstances did not admit of Mr. Elias’s proceeding to 
the old mouth of the Hwang Ho, nor did it appear from the 
‘enquiries made that much information was likely to be got there. 

‘The Committee have much pleasure in saying that so far as 
they are able to judge from x, close inspection of Mr. Elins's 
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journals and maps he has discharged the task allotted to him in 
& thoroughly ficient manner, and that-he has done as much 
towards forwarding the Society's objects as the modest means at 
his command would permit. ‘The thanks of the Society are also 
due to Mz. Hollingworth who rendered valuable assistance to 
‘Mr, Elias, and who has placed his journal at the disposal of the 
Society. 
. wv. 


Copy of letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to Major Cross- 
man, RE,, offering site for new building. 
Sir, 

"The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury have had 
before them your letter of April 17th enclosing copy of a letter 
addressed by H. M.’s Consul at Shanghai to Sir Rutherford Alcock 
on behalf of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
requesting that a strip of ground belonging to Her Majesty's 
Government adjoining the present Consular Gaol at Shanghai 
may be granted to the above Society for the purpose of building 
a Library, Musoum and-Lecture room. 

I am to state that My Lords have communicated with the 
Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs and that his Lordship has 
expressed his full concurrence in the proposed grant of land. 

‘My Lords are therefore pleased under the very special eircum- 
stances of the caso to approve of the grant of the piece of land 
on the terms and conditions stated in your letter, vizx—that the 
Society hold the ground at present at a nominal rent, and in the 
event of tho remainder of the property being sold, that their 
Lordships hand it over in fee-simple to the Society on condition 
that it never be diverted from the purpose for which it is granted 
and should the Society be dissolved, or circumstances occur which 
‘might prevent the erection of any building within three years, 
that it should then revert to Her Majosty’s Government. 

Tam, &e., 
(Signed) G. SCLATER BOOTH. 


Mojor CROSMAN. 
‘True Copy. 
Gigned,) “J. P, MUNRO FRASER, 
Ast Assistant: 
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Treasurer's Beport, 


‘am sorry to have to call attention to a balance to the Society's 
Debit in the accompanying financial statement. I have collected 
during the year $80 arrears, 610 subsoriptions for 1868, and 
$10 for the present year, leaving about: $200 more to come in, 
principally from non-resident members. 

‘The expenditure contrasts favourably with the previous year’s 
report, being neatly Tis, 200 less, fom this however the rent 
will have to be deducted; still, at the end of this year, I have 
every reason to hope that with an increased number of members, 
wwo shall be in a very flourishing condition. 


W. B. PRYER, 
Treasurer. 
Suananas, 4th February, 1869. 
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ARTICLE I. 
NOTE SUR LES PETITES socHiTHS D'ARGENT 
EN CHINE, 
—_ 
Pan Mu, G. BUG, SIMON, 
Consul de France & Ningpo. 





Daxs aucun pays du monde assurément, le si ficond prineipe 
association ne regoit de plus fréquentes applications qu’en 
Chine, On s'assooie i la ville, on s'associe fla campagne. Los 
riches eapitalistes #assoofont pour constituer de puissantes maisons 
de banques; les petits cultivateurs s'associent pour acheter le 
Yeouf qui doit seconder leurs travaux; les marchands besogneux 
sassociont pour fondor des maisons de commerce plus importantes; 
Jo gamin qui vient Pobtonir de In générosité dos passunts quel- 
ques sap?ques (1) court los associer aux auménes reoueillies par 
Goutees mendiants, et reparait bientdt chargé d’un panier de 
fruits on de pitissories qu’il rovend A ces mémes passunts le 
‘mandarin que travaille le désir @avancer en grade, associe ses 
amis ou ses parents a sa destinée, en leur empruntant les sommes 
dont il aura besoin pour fairo lo voyage de la oapitale et so 
rapprocher des dispensateurs des griices, sommes qu’il leur rendra 
avec des intéréts proportionnés Ja faveur qu’il aura obtenue. 
Les mixes de famille s'associont: pour vetir leurs enfants; les 
domestiques associent leurs économies pour faire un petit com- 
morce et finissent par devonir de gros négociants (2). On 

socie pour un an, on s'associe pour un mois, pour huit jours! 























GQ Rossapdaue rout mn connningenizn 
(2) On pent citer maint négociant Chinois, anjourdhai 2 et 3 fois 
nillionnaires, qui ont commencé par étre simples domestiques, 

A 
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On s’associe entre parents, on s‘associe entre amis, entre voisins, 
entre inconnus, en sorte que dans une province de 25 a 30 
millions habitants il n'y en a peut étre pas mille, qui alent 
6té, ne soient ou ne doivent étre un jour associés, et que depuis 
cing mille ans, les Cont femilles (1) ont ex beau multiplier 
jusqu’au point ob elles sont aujourd’hai, il n’en est pas moins vrai 
‘quo dans cette masse effrayante de plus de 400 millions d'indi- 
Yidus, il y a beaucoup moins d'individualités qu'on pourrait lo 
. Mn'y a point de doute que ce ne soit une des cent 
qui expliquent cette si longue et si forte vitalité de In 
société chinoise, Yont rendu si florissante et maintiennent les 
Chinois dans une situation de bien étre supérieure celle des 
habitants de beaucoup, pour ne pas dire plus, de nos états do 
YEurope, 

TL y a des associations reconnues par les lois; ce sont calles 
‘qui ont pour but des entreprises d'une certaine importance; mais 
clles n’ont rien dit, et ne pouvaient rien dire de celles qui 
Sadressent aux infiniment petits, et se forment & chaque instant 
‘entre les faibles et les pauvres, sous le titre do Hoei-‘Tvien ow 
sociétés d'argent. Il n'y avait qu’ les Inisser vivre, et cest,co 
quieles ont fait; aussi griice a cette liberté et & cause des nom- 
breux besoins en vue desquels ces associations se forment, on peut 
dire quelles fourmillent en Chine, et sauf quelques conditions 
communes, les rgles d’aprés lesquelles elles fonctionnent varient 
‘au gré de ceux qui les composent. 

Elles ont pour but principal d’éviter lo fardeau des dettes fixes 
et portant intérét, et leur nvantage consiste a procurer tout d'un 
coup a celui qui en a hescin, une somme relativement considérable 
quil ne paie qu’en détail, moyennant un intérét léger, quelque- 
fois nul. 

Ce sont done suivant les statuts en usage dans ces sociétés, 
tant6t comme on le verra, des sociétés dassistance mutuelle, 
conciliant avec In bienveillance et ln gratuité des services, lo 
mobile souvent plus eficace de Vintérét personnel; tantot des 
sociétés demprunt, avec le systéme de 'amortissement rendu 
aocessible aux particuliers et aux plus humbles, tandis qu’en 
Europe il n'est encore que je sache, appliqué que par les grandes 
compagnies. 

Le grand obstacle qui s‘oppose chez nous i ce que ce systéme 


Q)_ Crest le surmom que les Chinois aiment & domuer & leur nation, 
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entre dans la pratique des individus, est je crois le long-temps 
nécessaire & V'action incessante des intéréts, Aun taux détermin6; 
“les sociétés chinoises V’évitent, et me paraissent méme offtir & 
chacun de leurs membres une séduction assez forte; c'est que 
chacun recevra d tour de rile le fonds social, et que ce tour 
change chaque année ow A chaque réunion. On pourra en juger 
par Pexamen des statuts et des tableaux de quelques unes de ces 
sociétés qui sont le plus en vogue parmi celles qui existent. Mais 
avant de Ventreprendre, je dois dire comment elles se forment, ot 
signaler les conditions générales qui sont le plus souvent observées; 
Je waurai plus ensuite qu’d indiquer quelques particularités de 
‘chacune de ces sociétés, 

Lors done qu’un cultivatour a besoin d'argent, soit pour acheter 
‘un champ, soit pour acheter un cheval, soit pour payer le loyer de 
su terre ou de sn maison; 

Lorsqu’un jeune laboureur veut commencer & cultiver pour son 
compte et a besoin qu’on lui avance le fermage dun champ et le 
prix de ses instruments aratoires; 

Lorsqu’un commis marchand veut devenir marchand, ou qu'un 
marchand veut profiter d'une bonne oceasion, pour étendro son 
petit commere 

‘Lorsqu’un enfant ou un jeune homme se trouve arrété dans ses 
études par sa pauvreté ou par celle de ses parents; 

Lorsqu'une pauvro mére de famille doit, soit marier sa fille, 
soit pourvoir A quelque dépense extraordinaire; 

Lorsqu'un employé subalterne vout, pour avoir un emploi 
mieux rétribué, gagner les bonnes griices de son chef, ou bien 
orsqu’il passe dune fonction A une autre qui Poblige quelques 
premiers frais d’établissemont oouteux; 

S'ils ont un parent ou un ami riche, ils lui exposent la nécessité 
on ils se trouvent, et ceux-ci leur prétent généralement sans 
intérét In somme demandée. Mais si la situation de fortune de 
es parents, n'est pas telle qu’ils ne puissont s'adresser eux 
sans les exposer Ase géner ou, A rougir d’étre obligé de refuser, 
ou si Yon ne connait que des personnes vivant do In méme vie 
que soi-mémo, soumises aux mémes vicissitudes, aux mémes éven- 
‘tualités, on pressent ou Von fait pressentir leurs dispositions, et 
aprés s'étre ainsi assuré de leur assistance, on Jes convoque dun 
repas, et aprés leur avoir expliqué le but de Ia réunion, ot les 
‘motifs de Pemprunt, s'ils sont approuvés, ln société est constituée, 
et Yemprant partegé également entre chacun des assistants, qui 
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engage en outre & apporter chaque année on a chaque réunion, 
Ala masse commune une quote-part déterminée, 

On fixe aussi dans cette méme sfance: 

I La durée do la société qui est ordinairement dautant 
années quil y a de souscripteurs. 

2% Les statuts. 

3° Le titre de Pargent des lingots qu'on doit fournir (1) ot la 
balance qui servira & les peser (2). 

4° On tire au sort Vordre daprés lequel chacun deviendra 
Aépositaire de lu cotisation totale annuelle. Voici comment se 
fait ce tirage. On inserit d'abord chaque nom sur un morceau de 
or qui est plié ot mis dans un sao. On les tire une premitre 
fois et chaque nom sortant regoit un numéro, Ces numéros sont, 
ensuite remis dans le sac et retirés. Ce dernier sort est définitif, 
ct détermine aussi comme on le verra la cotisation annuelle. I] 
‘st entendu que pour Ia premitre fois, le No. 1 appartient de 
droit & celui qui a provoqué la formation de Ia société, 

Lannée suivante la réunion « lieu chez le No. 2 qui doit 
recevoir le prét social ot est obligé dofrir un repas aux autres, 
‘Lo No, 1 apporte sa cotisation plus Vintérét fixé par les statuts, 
qui diminue Ia cotisation des suivants d'une somme proportion 
nelle, 

La 8¢ année lo No. 8 prend la place du No. 2 qui paie un 
{ndlrtt gol njonte& clot gue ontinus a payer lo 1% et Liniaan 
@autant Ia cotisation des autres, et ainsi de suite jusqu'd ce que 
le dernier ait eu son tour aprés quoi la société est prorogée ou 
dissouto, ot dans ce cas les quotes-parts sont rendues  chacun, 
pppellerai Pattention des hommes spéciaux sur les calculs, 

aisiront ailleurs sans quil soit besoin de les exposer, 
@oprds lesquels on a pu établir ces quotités différentes pour 
chacun suivant le temps pendant lequel il attend le prét ot fait 
ses avances, ot le temps pendant lequel il en profite, Si compli- 
qués, quis soient, ils sont cependant compris de la multitude, et 

1) n'y apes do monnato d'argent en Chine; ce sont des lingo, 
poh tava lois de ie irate due Sopra 
‘quand on fait un marebé de spécifer le ttre de Vergent avec lquel let 
palements seffectuaront. Le méme objet peut se vendre moins de tail 
‘Once d'argent) & Pekin qu’d Shanghai, ce qui ne signifie pas toujours qu'il 
soit moins cher, IL fant savoir en effet qu les lingots de Pekin sont argent 





















‘presque pur. 
(2) Les balances différent en Chine selon la nature des objets a peser et 
‘elon les provinces, 
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me paraissent non moins que le jeu méme des sociétés dont il est 
question ici, montrer sous un jour bion digne de remarque Pesprit 
et le caractére Chin 

Si quelqu’un manque une année A apporter sa quote-part il 
perd toutes ses avances au profit du bénéficiaire de année pré- 
eédente qui fait alors Yavance pour Ini, Mais cela n'artive 
presque jamais, parceque ces sociétés étant fondées sur Yhonneur 
‘et l'amitié celui qui en violerait les conditions serait deshonoré et 
no trouverait plus a faire partic @aucune autre société dassis- 
tance, Quand quolqu'un so trouve pressé d'argent, au lieu de 
pouvoir on verser, il obtient faciloment qu'on lui etde le prét, ot 
el ne pout plus continuer, il odo ses avances et sa place d 
un autre qui n'est tenu do le rembourser qu’d Vexpiration de la . 
société, 

L’on connait maintenant tous les avantages de ces sociétés; au 
point de vue particuliér des emprunteurs comme des préteurs, 
elles facilitent les emprunts sans les rendre dangereux comme ils 
Je sont par exemple dans certains de nos départements de l'Est de 
In France; elles provoquent sur les opérations en vue dosquelles 
Jes emprunts sont faits, uno critique amicale qui deviont une 
garantie de succds ou un obstacle  Yemprunt: elles engagent & 
Y6pargne par des moyens extrémements puissants dans les moeurs 
chinoises; ellos lo rendent: aussi plus facile, 

‘Au point de vue général de In société elles accusent et font 
nattro un esprit de bidnveillance ot do conciliation et de mutualité 
extrémement heureux, 

On ne roconnaitra cependant pas toujours dans les tableaux 
qui vont suivre, la méme justice ot Ia méime égalité, ot d’abord 
dans le tableau No. 1; mais on ne pout empCcher quo les meil- 
euros choses ne soient controfuites et dénaturées. Un dernier 
mot encore pour rappeler qu’en Chino le taux de Yargent toléré 
par Jes lois dans le commerce, est de 80 °/, par an pour les préts 
ordingires (1). A la campagne I'intéréts ne dépasse guére 12 ou 
15°. Largent place en fonds de terre ou en maisons, rapporte 
9, 9} et 10 °/,. 

‘@) Cotte loi est tombéo en désuétude en co sens qu’on no sen sonvient eb 
qu'on no applique quen temps ordinaize; mais en verta doco principe que 
argent est une matchandito, on en volt le tanx s'lever jusqu'a 40, 60, of 
60), ot méme plus, 
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No. 1. 





SOCKETE DE SOU-TCHEOU. 
pe 


(Ainsi appelée parcegs elle a pris naissance d Sou Teheow-fou ville 
‘industrielle extrémement importante de Chine, dans la province 
du Kiang-wou). 

Diapris les ragles do cette société elle doit étre formée de 11 
assole; es véotions pérodiques ont lien de 10 en 10 mcs, co 
qui fait une série de cent dix mois et le fonds social entier est do 
cent tals A recevoir successivement, 

Cenx qui sont les premiers A profiter du prét, donnent uno 
uote-part pls forte que ls derniers- Bn garantie de ln somme 

hi Tad ext prétte lo benéfcnire remet entre fes mains du plus age 

Te atsooih un titto de propritts de tere ou de maison sur le don 

duguel il reconnait avoir regu Ia somme qui lui est prétée; si 

dans la suit il ne peut satisfaire aux conditions de In société c'est 

8 dire rendro par parties selon les statuts la somme qu'il vient de 

reoovoir, In sociéth jouit de cette propriété A ses risques ot périls, 

mais ello ne peut Io vendro; elle n’en a que Tusufruit, 

Chacun doit assister en personne aux réunions, A moins qu'il 
nait renonoé i la société, et que du consentement commun il ne 
se soit substitué un remplagant, 
dia uo indgnspour ln stnion, fo beget, Su qe les 

lite au lien indiqué ion, le bénéficiaire, 

9/8 do asoci6s tout réunis, orgasiso cntreux uno loteie do 

quatro ou oing cents sapques et ello est tirée immédintement, en 

‘excluant les rotardataires. 

‘associé qui le premier a profité du prét de 100 tails, est tenu de 
rendre dans chacune des réunions suivantes, jusqu’a in dernitre, 
16 taéls, 6 tsienn (lo tsienn = 1/10 de taél) pour capital et 
intdrts‘qui font aloes partiea do Ia masse nouvale. 11 donnera 
done en cont dix mois, cent cinquante cing taéls pour 100 qu'il 
aura recus, mais qu'il n’aura combos quien dix ans, 

‘Le 2% associé qui ne jouira de cette masse que pendant cent 
mois donnera dans la pramidre réunion, 15 taéls, 5 tsienn et dans 
chacune des 9 autres 14 tadls 6 tsienn, et donnera en tout 143 
tails, 

Le 8 dans los 2 premidres réunions paie 14 tals 5, et dans 

Jes 8 dernidres 13 tadls 5, en tout 187 taéls pour 100 taéls qui lui 

auront 66 prétés pendant 9 ans, et ainsi de suite. 
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8 NOTE SUR Lzs PeTires socidriis D’ARGENT EN CHINE. 


No. 2. 
soctins DE TCHE-KONG, FONDEE PAR UN HOMME 
HONORABLE DE CE NOM. 

——— 

‘La somme & percevoir dans chaque réunion jusqu’d ln 6* in. 
clusivement est de 100 taéls, Dans In 1 réunion, chacun des 
associés moins le 1% apporte 10 taéls. Les associés ne regoivent 
pas de numéros dordre, Le premier bénéficiaire est celui qui 
forme Ia société, le 2° est désigné par le sort avant In fin d 
premidre réunion; le 8¢ par le sort avant la fin de la 2*, et ainsi 
do suite, Le tirage se fait comme pour la société préoédente du 
Kiang-sou, une premiére fois aveo les noms, une seconde et der- 
nile avec les numéros. La présidence de la société appartiont 
au Dénéiiciaire, On détermine en commun le prix du repas qui 
sera offert & tour de réle par chacan des bénéficiaires. Le No, 1 
de la premiére réunion paie le premier et le deuxidme repas, le 
socond paie le 8* &e, 

elu qui arrive le premier aux réunions regoit quatre cents 
sapdques du président et les autres 100. 

Outro 1es 11 réunions dans lesquelles chaque associé rogoit 
successivement Ie capital social, il y en a une 12¢ dans laquelle 
personne ne recoit et ne paie que son Geot pour le dernier repas 
qui Tien, 

‘Le 1® associé est obligé de rembourser 20 tals par an capital 
ot intéréts compris: En 6 ans ila payé 120 tails pour 100 requs; 
ensuite il ne paie plus rien. 

‘Le 2 recoit done 20 tails du 1% et chacun des autres ne lui 
donnent que 8 tails 8 tsienn 8 foun. Puis dln 8* réunion i 
donne ainsi que le 1 20 taéls an 8* qui ne regoit des autres que 
7 taéls 5 tsienn. En 6 ans outre sa premiére mise de 10 taéls, il 
1 payé 120 taéls ce qui fait 190 pour 100 regus. Le 4* regoit 20 
tails des 3 premiers, et des autres 5 taéls 7 tsienn 1 feun 6 lis; 
en 6 ans il a payé ses premidres mises A savoir: 

10 taéls pour Ia 1" annéo 
889 pourla2e id 
75 pourlas id 
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en tout 26 tails 89, plus 120 tails soit 146 tatls 99, pour 100 






et dui 6* assovi6, 

les 7%, 8%, 9% 10 ot 11% cessent leurs quotes-parts & 
partir de la 6* année inclusivement et ne paient les intéréts ot le 
‘capital de 20 taéls que pendant, 6 ans pour le 7%, 4 ans pour le 
8, Bans pour le 9*, 2 ans pour le 10%, et un an seulement 
pour le 11% C'est co dernier qui liquide Ia société, 

Un certain nombre dassociés seraient d’aprds ce qui précdde 
Deaueoup plus chargés que les autres, mais on les en dédommage, 
et voici comment, Dés la 7% réunion (chnoun étant obligé do 
rembourser 120 taéls en 6 ans), il ya un excédant de 20 tadls sur 
Jes 100 A préter on diviso done cos 20 tatls entre les associés, 
mime le No. 1. 

‘A la 8* réunion on oxclut lo No. 2 de cette division, In 9° le 
No. 8 1a 10* lo No, 4, dla 11° lo No, 6, ainsi qu'on le verra 
par le tableau As 











TABLEAU A. 


‘Répastition par Année, 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
9 
0 
1 
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A Is 12 réunion, Ia société devant se dissoudre, il reste 190 


tails A partager, partage qui se fait d’apris le tableau B. Sur 
cette dernitre somme de 120 tails, 2 taéls sont retenus pour payer 


le dernior repas. 
‘TABLEAU 3. 


T 
2 
3 
“4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
° 
19 
1 








TABLE DES SERIES DE LA SOCIETE DE TCHE-KONG. 
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12° Nom son uns verrres socuérés D'ARGENT EN CHINE, 


No. 8. 





SOCISTE DE TCHAO-KONG, OU DU VENERABLE TCHAO, 
PARTICULIERE AUX FEMMES, 
— 

Ti ne sagit point ici de fortes sommes. On n’apporte point 
argent mais des sap2ques; et les mises de fonds périodiques sont 
‘au plus de cing ligatures (1). Les réunions ont lieu d’année en 
année ot les numéros d'ordre sont désigrnés par les dés, 

Celui qui a profité du capital social annuel doit le rendre avec 
Vintérét prescrit dans les quatre années suivantes apris lesquelles 
{ne donne plus rien. Coux qui n'en ont pas encore profits no 
donnent de quotes parts que pendant les quatre premires années, 

Le bénéficiaire offre un repas aux autres, ot co repas ne doit 
pas cotter plus de 60 supaques c'est a dire 0.25 £ environ par 
personne; mais il est évident que ce repas se réduit une ou deux 
tasses do thé avec quelques giiteaux. 

Le 1* associé regoit dans la premiére réunion soit 60 ligatures 
(eing de chaque des 10 associés) et on rend 00 en 4 ans, 15 
‘chaque année, 

‘Le 2* associé en rogoit done 15 du 1% ot des 9 autres, 8 ligne 
tures 800 sapdques en tout 60; il les rend seulement en 4 ans, 

‘Lo 8% rogoit 90 ligutures des 2 premiers, et des 8 autres, 20; 
en tout 50. 

‘Lo 4* rogoit des 8 premiers 45,000 sapaques et de chacun des 
7 autres, 713 sap2ques; en tout 50 ligatures, qu’il rend comme 
les précédents en 4 années. 

Le 5* regoit A la 5 réunion, des 4 premiers 60 ligatures 
(15 chacun) mais il n’en garde que 50 pour Ini; les 10 autres 
sont également partagées entre le 7* et le 8* associé. 

Dans la 6* réunion le 1* associé ne paie plus rien et le 6% 
reqoit des 4 autres 60 ligatures dont il garde 50 pour Iui et divise 
les 10 oxcbdantes entre le 6* et 9* associé. 

@)_ On appele ligature mills saptques enfles par le trou earé dont lle 
sont poroéos et sépares par eentaines ea moyen de noends, Chaque centaine 
de sapdques ent done Ia 10 parti do ls ligataze, ot la igatare vant un tal 
‘ou un once pesant d’argent; soit § francs. 
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A la 7* réunion les 10 ligatures exeédantes sont divisées enret 

Je 1™ et le 2%, 

Ala St entrele 4%etle 5 

Alu O%entrele 7% etle 8% 

Al 10° entre le 6% etle 9 

Ala 11+ entre le 10° et le 11 

‘A la 12° réunion nommée Hit-Che on réanion 
vide 40 des 60 ligatures provenant du demier emprunt sont 
divisées entre les associés selon le tableau ©, ot des 20 autres on 
donne 6 au bénéficiaire pour préparer un grand repas, et on 
donne 1 ligature et 600 sapaques aux qutres. 








‘TABLEAU ¢. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
u 
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TABLES DES SERIES DE LA SOCILT& DE TCHAO-KONG. 
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No. 4. 





‘TSI-HIENN-HOUEI (SOCH#TH DES SEPT SAGES), 
AINSI APPRLGE PARCEQUELEE A 2TH 
FONDIE PAR SEPT SAGES, 
ea ae) 


Sa durée est variable mais elle est d’ordinaire de sept années et 
Ja mise de fonds annuelle est de 20 tals répartis entre les sept 
associés, moins celui qui la provoque et no donne rien la 1 
année, "La quote part de chacun des six A la 1% réunion est de 
8 tadls, 8 tsienn, 3 founs, 8 lis, en tout 20 taéls remboursables en 
4 ans pour chacun des 4’ premiers, 

‘Ala 2% réunion lo No.1 vond six tails ot les autros ne donnent 
lus que 2 tas 8 tenn, 

‘A. Ia 86 réunion les Nos, 1 ot 9 rendent chacun 6 tatls, et les 
autres ne donnent plus que 2 taéls. 

A la 4® los Nos. 1, 2, et 8 rendent chacun 6 tatls, et les autres 
ne donnent plus que 8 taienn, 6 feuns, 6 

‘A. In 5% les 4 premiers rendont chacun 6 tails, en tout 24, 
dont 20 sont prétés au No. 6, et les 4 autres divisée entro I 
Nos. 8, 4, 6, et 6 de fagon que lo 8% rogoit 1 tail 668, lo 
2 tails 836, lo 6° 0 tail 666 of lo 6* 883 supeques, Le 1% le 
ete. 76 ne egoivent rien, “Cst co qu'on apple roversmont da 
capital. 

Jans cette 5° réunion les Nos, 6 ot 7 no paient plus rien, 

‘Alu 6° union lo 1% a fini ses paiomonts ot los Nos. 2 8, 4 
ot 5 versent chacun 6 tails, en tout 24 dont 20 sont prévés ‘an 
No. 6 ot los 4 tails oxoédants sont partagés entre les Nos, 8 4, 5 
et 6 de la maniare suivante: 

Lo No.8 rept 1 tael 
a5 oly Me 
», 0 sy 636. 

A la 7*: réunion les Nos, 1 et 9 ont sessé de payer, les Nos. 3, 
4, 6 et 6 rendent chacun 6 tadls, en tout 24 dont 20 sont prétés 
au No. 7 et les 4 exoddants divisées entre les Nos, 8, 4, 6 et 6, 
‘comme suit: 












Le No. 8 regoit 0 tail 866 
w £ oy 0 5 635 
» & » 1» 600 
» 6 » 0 » 933 


‘Total 8 tadls 994. 





16 ore sun Les verses soorfrfs v'ancuNt EN CMINE, 




















TABLES DES SERIES DE LA SOcIéT& DE TSI-HIENN-HOUEI. 
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No. 5. 





SOCIETH DU KIANG-SOU. 
ae 


Constituée pour 11 ans entro 11 associés au capital de 100 tadls 
par année, 

‘Liintérét est nul ot les sommes A rendre par chaque bénéfiiaire 
sont tellement combinées, que si le No, 11  fourni sn quote part 
pendant 10 ans avant de jouir du prét, il en est dédommagé en 
€0 que cette quote part a été plus faible que celle des autres et 
quill ne restitue plus rien, 

Ainsi du No. 10 et des autres. 
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No. 6. 








SOCKiTH DE TCHE-KONG.—Bi 


Liintérét est tres modique, 
Les assosiés excepté le premier en somt exemptés presqu’en 
ontior. 
La somme annuelle est de 60 tatls. 
‘Les réunions sont annuelles. 


ARGENT EN CHINE. 
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No. 7. 





SOCITS COMMUNE ET SIMPLE. 
= 


Crest Ia plus commune parmi les pauvres et les mendiants, Le 
capital sooinl est souvent représenté par du riz, on une autre 
céréale de consommation habituelle. Le nombre des associés est 
ordinairement de 11, mais on peut Yaugmenter A volonté, 

‘La durée de la société no peut pas étre de plus de 11 ans ni de 
moins de 11 mois au commencement desquels la société se réunit, 
On détermino dans la premiére réunion la quantité, @argent, de 
riz, orge, do froment, ou autre matidre de premidre nécessité, 
fournir par les associés. Le bénéiiciaire annuel ow mensuel pric 
Jo repas. Quelquofois le 1% associé fournit les 11 repas, mais 
alors il est exempté de tout intérdt, Dans les sociétés od les mises 
sont par trop minimes, lo thé remplaco le repas, Le numéro de 
chgcun n'est tiré au sort qu’au commencement de chague réunion. 
Le tableau suivant suppose une mise annuelle totale de 60 tails. 

Chaque année le capital crott selon une progression avithméti- 
que dont le rapport est 2, au profit du bénéfiiaire, mais comme 
les 6 derniers ne paient que pendant cing ans, co sont eux en 
énlité qui profitent de cot intérét, Les cinq promiors y perdent 
au conttaire, Le 6* no gagne ni ne perd. 
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TABLES DES SERIES DE LA sociiT& COMMUNE ET SIMPLE. 
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Séntes pz xa Sooréré pe Nrxoro. 
=e 


No, 114,600 sapeques. 
» 218,500 ,, 
» 812,500, 
» 411,500 5, 
» 510,500, 
» 69,500 ,, 
» 78,500, 
» 87,600 ,, 
n 9 6,500, 
 10— 5,500, 


Le No. 10 paie pendant 10 ans 6,500 sapeques soit 49,500; i 
recevra 100,000 sap2ques moins 6,500 soit 04,500, 
Lo No, 9 recevra 100,000 — 6,600 = 99,500 
7,000 m= 99; 500 
8,000 = 91,600 
9,500 = 90,500 
10,600 = 80,500 
11,600 = 88,600 
12,500 = 87,600 
18,500 = 86,600 
14,500 = 85,600 
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ARTICLE I. 
—— 
NOTES ON THE COAL FIELDS AND GENERAL GEOLOGY 
OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF NAGASAKI, 
ESR. 
Br THOS, W. KINGSMILL, Ese, 
Corresponding Secretary, 

As I believe no attempt has yot been made to throw light on the 
‘age of the Coal fields at Japan the following notes may have an 
interest, ‘The rock at Nagasaki itself may be called a coarse 
voleanie grit; large blocks of green-stone lying embedded in a 
mass of debris of every size and shape. Here and there these 
rooks seem to be penetrated by dykes of more modern igneous 
rocks, but the main masses though consisting of the ruins of 
plutonic formations show little sign themselves of voleanie action. 
‘The thickness of these grits must be very great: their base may 
be seen in a valley near the village of Tomats, and from that they 
soem to stretch as far at least as Tokeets some 19 miles distant, 
‘They form hills about 1,800 to 2,000 feet in height and seem to 
have a nearly constant dip at a very small angle to the W.N.W. 
‘Toa visitor the most striking feature of these rocks is the peculiar 
manner in which the denuding forces have acted. Though as 
above stated the strata are mearly horizontal the rock may be 
seen jutting up into fantastic needles and castle like structures, 
Some times a fow feet from the edge of a precipice a gigantic 
needle will be seen rising far above the neighbouring trees, while 
again on the top of n rounded mass will appear a pile of jutting 
rocks almost like the bastions and walls of a mediveval fortre 
nd one mass on the road to Toktets bears such a fantastic 
likeness to the ead of an Egyptian Sphinx as to have earned the 
name of the “Giant's Head.” 

‘The lowest portion of this series may be seen in a valley to the 
South of Tomats mentioned above; here at a tum in the rond 
soft shales appear dipping W.N.W. at an angle of about 15 
degrees. A few stops further an excavation, driven in on the 
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slope of the strata and propped with wood, points out the entrance 
to an old coal mine, now abandoned; about a quarter of a mile 
on another similar is met with. Whether these mines were ever 
profitably worked or not I was not able to learn; but the expense 
of draining them in the native manner by means of flight of 
small water wheels turned by the fect of boys must have been 
excessive, At this spot I could obtain no fossils; but about a half 
rile further, near a ten house at the summit of a path leading to 
the sea, a bed of soft grey shale cropped up by the way sides in 
this was a beautifully preserved leat bed containing in abundance 
the leaves of dicotyledonous plants. ‘The colouring matter even 
in some instances remained, while the structure and veining were 
Denutifully marked, Below these beds nt the other side of the 
valley, at the side of a small gorge known as the “Mermaids 
Dell” the lower rooks were seen to bo mica schists altered and 
contorted, on which the newer formations rested unconformably. 

Lying in a 8. E. diveotion from this spot, at the entrance of the 
Bay of Nagasaki are the islands at Tako-sima, Koyaki and Iwo- 
simns the first of theso is about half mile in diamoter and forms 
an outlier of the coal series of the district; the rocks dip to the 
NN. W, and exposo on the 8.1, fuco a fine seotion of the.coal 
dearing strata, ‘These are for the most part composed of a conrse 
coneretionary sand stone of @ sickly yellowish brown colour 
showing large concentric patches stained with iron, ‘The whole 
series is moro or less fossiliferous; stems, leaves and trunks of 
trees or stains of carbonaceous matter occuring all through the 
series. One Inrge boulder lying on the bench disclosed the 
ranching stem of a tree converted into coal, while all round the 
debris enst out from the mines fragmonts of trunks of all sizes up 
to 10 or 11 inches in diameter were lying. ‘The interior of these 
stems was generally converted into a silicious stone retaining 
traces of structure, while the bark and the outer wood were for the 
most part carbonized. c 

‘At vations depths in the mass, ut in more sbundant quantities 
near the conl seams, were lenf-bearing beds of blackish shale 
containing likewise traces of carbonized branches; at intervals 
too occurred bands enclosing nodules of impure iron stone, these 
bands however seeming not to exceed a few inches in thickness, 
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In the island of Tako-sima three principal beds of eoal seemed 
‘to occur in a thickness of about 760 feet; of which the upper 
seemed to produce the 
Dest conl, and had been 
worked to a consider- 
ableestent. ‘Theisland 
forms sort of irregular 
tuiangle, the east fice 
where the edges of the 
beds have been exposed 
by denudation present- 
ing a steep escarpment, 
while the western por- 
tion of the island des- 
cends to the sea in a 
gentle slopo correspond 
ing with the dip of the 
eds, ‘The outorop of the beds is marked on the rough sketeh in 
the margin, O representing the highest and most worked seam, 
‘Towards the extreme north easterly angle of the island the out- 
crop of this seam approached the sea level, below which on its diy 
towards D it inclined; and here the lowest mine of the series had 
‘eon worked, which served besides as a drainage shaft for the 
portion of the seam lying above it in level. The mode of working: 
adopted vas most peculiar, and in view of the lie of the beds 
probably the most unsatisfuctory possible; long galleries heavily 
timbered to support the roof and sides were driven in from the 
outerop on the slope of the beds, or at a declining angle about 
12%, these passages were not even straight but twisted about from 
‘one side to the other to avoid obstacles on their passage. As the 
work went on the conl was simply extracted from the head of the 
gallery, which in every case was supported and lined with heavy 
masses of wood; no attempt was made by connecting passages to 
extract the coal at either side, the miners simply working ahead 
fas Tong as they could remove the debris and coal from the 
extremity. Some of these descending adits driven into the hill 
were at least 400 yards in length, and yet at their extremity they 
might probably have been reached by a vertical shaft of 50 yards 
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in depth. The shafts were generally from 5 feet to 5 feet G 
inches high, and about the same width at bottom, tapering 
towards the top, though their size varied according to the cir 
‘cumstances of the case, ‘The conl seams themselves were irregular 
in thickness, the coal appearing rather to lie in pockets than im 
‘an even seam, in some places I was assured that it was 8 feet in 
thickness while in others it dwindled down to 2 or 8 feet; thick 
layers of shale occurred in some places in the middle of the seam 
dividing it into two or more portions; sometimes the coal ap~ 
peared altogether to cease, nothing but a wall of rook existing at 
one side, the result probably of slight shifts. 

‘As stated above, the lowest shaft was used to some extent as « 
drain for the upper portion of the seam; its mouth opened about 
60 feet over’ the level of the sea, but it seemed to dip some con- 
siderable distance under that level. ‘Tho method of drainage 
adopted was as primitive as the other operations about the mines, 
Naked boys or men seated on a cross beam drove with their 
feet light water wheels about 5 fect in diameters floats fixed on 
these lifted the water some two feet over a dam into the next 
level where the same operation lad to be repeated, each lift was 
thus somowhat under 2 fects I esloulated there were eighty or 
ninety of these wheels at work in this shaft. ‘To carry off the 
water from the upper shaft were small adits penetrating the rock 
‘ut whether natural or artificial I could not say, ‘The workmen 
said thoy wore in hopes of getting this mine dry after some 
weeks work, when they would remove the wheels and work it 
further tll the water again stopped thom, 

‘At intervals at the side of this shaft chambers for the aecom- 
modation of the workmen had been formed; when I passed down 
‘they had all retired for a midday rest, and seemed quite happy 
and comfortable, lying down asleep or chatting to one another. 
Although this mine was much more crooked than the others and 
‘there was no artificial menns of ventilation, the air though damp 
was pure. Throughout the whole of the mines there was no 
escape of dangerous gases; indeed the little actual depth below 
the surface at which they were worked naturally left a suificienoy 
of natural channels for their dissipation, At the south east 
angle of the island the lowest visible seam cropped out on the 
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deach, but had never been worked, probably owing to the expense 
of drainage, it ying altogether below the sea level; the second seam 
B wasonly partially worked, the uppermost © being the favourite, 

On examining carefully, some time after my visit, the fossils 
obtained by me on the spot, I was much surprised to find them 
agreeing in character with those from the leaf bed at Tomats; the 
rocks are more compact than those at the base of the Nagasaki 
grits, but this identity in fossils points them out as portions of the 
same system, whether upper or lower the time and opportunities nt 
my disposal did notallow me to ascertain. The leaves especially 
wore beautifully preserved, bearing a considerable magnifying 
power. ‘They seomed to consist entirely of dicotyledons in the 
specimens in my possession, though many of the trunks seem to 
Delong to the palm tribe; ferns and the more familiar plants of 
the carboniferous formations in China and Europe were entirely 
absent, nor did I notice conifers or eycads. ‘The flora seemed to 
‘bear a close resemblance to that of the “Brown Coal” of Germany 
‘the likeness extending to the families represented, 

‘As dicotyledinous plants made their fist appearance, so far ns 
is already known, in the Inter secondary formations, and as 
even at this epoch the flora still rotained for the most part its 
archaiephysiognomy, being largely composed of the older eyends, 
ferns, calamites and conifers, we can hardly place the geological 
ago of these rocks earlier than the Chalk of Europe. Indeed from 
‘tho similarity of its fossils to the recent flora of the neighbourhood, 
it seems more probable that we must class the formation ns 
Dolonging to the early ‘Tertiaries, 

In the neighbouring island of Koyaki coal mines have also 
Deon worked in similar rocks. Two-sima seems to consist ofsimilar 
deposits, while the same formation appears to extend to the Goto 
Islands where large masses of shale and sand-stone dipping at 
Tow angles towards the W. and 8. are seen at toth sides of the 
Fuluye channel. The sand stone used generally for building 
piuposes at Nagasaki is evidently quarried from the same forma- 
tion; it is of a disagreeable yellow brown colour and of a marked 
coneretionary structure, large reddish spheroidal masses appear- 
ing everywhere in the miss, giving the walls built of it a most 
‘unpleasant appearance of insecurity. 
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Should the other coal fields of Japan prove to belong to the 
same series, wo shall have in Japan one of the newest coal fields 
of any extent in the world; deposits of earbonaceous matter of 
equally Inte date occur indeed in many localities in Europe and 
America but they are generally of extremely limited area, and 
rarely if ever appear in the form of true coal, being usually in 
the stato of lignite, Compared with the neighbouring country of 
China a curious contrast appears; in China most of the rocks 
belong to the palwozoic or early secondary ages; the Inter de- 
posits in the contral and sen board provinces at least being 
confined to a fow sand stones and clays; while in the island of 
iusiu deposits of solid, rook thousands of feet in thickness have 
been formed and elevated in comparatively recent times. 
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Ouarrer I. 





As to tho sourco of Musio, it is from somo emotion of the huinan 
‘mind that every musical air takes its rise, and these emotions are 
produced by exterior objects. As soon as an object strikes one, 
‘an emotion is produced, and the effect is manifested by sounds, 
‘As sounds thus respond to sentiments, a grent variety is produced, 
‘and from this variety, what aro called musical airs aro forme 
‘These airs being enriched with harmonious sounds, and necom- 
nied with battle-axos, and standards formed of feathers and 
ong hair,—the insignia of military power, and implements of 
nilitary mancuvre,—that is called inusi 

tis from airs that music is composed: but the source of music 
Jog in the mind of man, as it is affooted by outward objects. 
‘Therefore, when the mind is affeoted by sentiments of sorrow, 
‘the sounds elicited aro pungent and hasty: whon pleasure is 
experienced, the sounds drawn forth ave mild and slow: when 
joy is experienced, the sounds enlargo and expand: when anger 
is felt, the sounds become conrse and wild: when the mind is 
subdued by respect, the sounds beeome direct and clear: when 
the mind is influenced by love, the sounds become harmonious 
and tender. ‘These six sorts of emotion are not naturally inherent 
in the mind of man, but they are excited by exterior objects. 
‘Therefore it is that the ancient emperors watched over with so 
uch eare whatever might influence the mind of man. 


"Road befor the Sooty on 9th June, 1868, 
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Tt was on this account that the ancient emperors imposed 
ceremonial-rites, for instructing and directing the will of ms 
that they established music, for the purpose of harmonizing 
sounds,—instituted laws for the purpose of effecting unity in 
human action,—and attached penalties, in order to obviate dis- 
order. In the rites and in music, in penalties and in statutory 
regulations, there was but one object, and that was to produce a 
uniformity in the sentiments of the people, and to educe the 
doctrine of law and order in government. 

It is in man’s mind that every musical air finds its source: 
‘The passions being moved within, are consequently manifested 
without in sounds, When these sounds form a composition, that 
is called an air. When good order provails, the airs breathe 
calm and joy,—the government then is well-tempered, When 
disorder prevails, the airs aro filled with murmuring hate and 
impationt anger,—then government is perverse. When a nation 
About to fall, its nirs breathe sorrow and reflection, —the people 
fro in straits: all which goes to prove that there is an intimate 
relation between the nature of the musical airs and the eondition 
of tho government, 

Tho noto ‘ing appertains to the sovereign; tho note skiing 
relates to the magistrates; the note Aybh relates to the people; 
the note chs to work, and the note yit to things. If there be no 
disorder in these five classos, then the airs moat with no defect or 
obstacle. If the noto king be not in order, the sound will be 
wild,—like the sovereign who is proud and conceited, If the 
note shdng bo confused, then the sound is not correct,—like the 
minister who is not regular in his duties. If the note fydh bo 
irregular, then its sound will be mournful,—like the murmurings 
of the people under oppressive government, If the note chz be 
confused, then its sound will be piteous,—like the cries of un- 
ceasing involuntary servitude. If the note yi be out of order, 
then the sound will be weak,—like the weakness of the people 
overladen by the burden of excessive taxation, If the whole of 
the five notes be not in order, then there will be a confusing and 
overstepping of the proper bounds, which may be called careless- 
ness. Thus the bounds between the respective spheres of the 
governing and the governed being mutually overstepped, the 
country is sure to fall, without any prospect of a restoration, 

Every air finds its source in the mind of man. Music is in- 
timately conneoted with the essential relations of beings. ‘Thus, 
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w know sounds, without knowing airs, is to be like binds and 
beasts, ‘To know airs, without knowing music, is the provinee 
of the vulgar herd of mankind, Iti the province of the superior 
man alone to understand the principles of musio, 

‘Therefore sounds are studied, in order to know airs; airs are 
studied in order to understand musio; and musio is studied, in 
order to know how to govern, In this manner political science 
is complete. ‘Thus, we cannot disouss tho nature of airs with a 
man who does not understand sounds; and we cannot discuss 
music with one who does not understand airs. But a knowledge 
of musi is closely akin to that of the coremonial-rites. When 
the ceremonial-rites and music are obtained, it may be said that 
virtue is possessed,—for the word virtue may be defined—a 
possession, 

But the magnificenco of music does not demand that wo 
should execute airs perfeotly; as the rite of offerings does not 
demand that an exquisite flavor should be given to the viands 
offered, Even the lute which is played in the temple of ancestors 
has only cords of red silk and a few perforations in the sounding- 
Doard, -'Thero ono person gives tho keynote of the tune, and only 
‘threo others respond theroto,—thus lenving out othor parts of the 
harmony. In the coremony of offering viands, water is preferred 
to wine; the sncred vases contain only raw fsl, and the soup has 
no seasoning,—so leaving out many of the flavors. 

‘Thus itis that in instituting the rites and musio, the ancient 
‘emperors did not seck to satisfy entirely the appetites of the 
mouth and stomach, of the ears nnd eyes, but they sought to 
teach the people to hold the mean in the love of what was good 
and aversion toward what was evil, in order to lead men into 
correct principles, 

‘Man is naturally peaceable. ‘This is his heaven-conferred 
nature, Influenced by external things, oarnal desires aro excited, 
Tt is by the approach of external things that the mind acquires 
Knowledge, and that liking and aversion are manifested, If 
sentiments of liking and aversion have no proper rules of 
constraint within, man will be led into error by the influence of 
outward things, and cannot return to personal virtue, and then 
the original virtuous nature implanted in him by Heaven will be 
destroyed. 

‘When mon are ceaselessly moved by external things, and their 
likings and aversions have no proper rule of restraint, then itis 
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only necessary for the object to be presented, and the man is 
influenced, Now, man being thus moved by outward objects, 
and the heavenly principle natural to him being destroyed, he 
‘becomes a constant vietim to his fleshly desires; hence arises 
that rebellious and deceitful heart which is manifested, with its 
carnal and rebellious workings in act, Wherefore it is that the 
strong cheat the weak; the many oppress the few, the crafty 
take advantage of the simple; the bold affright the timid; the 
sick are not cared for and nourished; the infirm aged and tender 
youth, the solitary widower and the lonely orphan, do not obtain 
what their condition properly claims: courses which belong only 
to a state of the greatest disorder, 

‘Therefore the ancient kings, in instituting rites and music, 
have fixed moan to the inevitable tendencies of man, ‘The 
conse hempen garments, sobbing and tears, establish a rule in 
the different sorts of morning. The bell, the drum, the shield 
and battle-axe, serve to regulate joy and pleasure, ‘The rites of 
marriage, of assuming the cap of manhood, and taking the hair- 
pin, regulate the relations and the distinctions between man 
and woman, ‘The ceremonial feasts between princes, and those 
between agriculturists, fix the relations of intercourse in their 
‘coming together, 

‘The rites mark the 








classes and their reciprocal duties in the 
minds of the people: musio harmonizes the different sounds 
among the people: laws require the obsorvance of ceremonial 
rites and musical regulations, and punishments restrain 
infraction: rites, music, punishments and government extend 
everywhere, and no one is permitted to oppose their requirements, 
‘Thus magisterial rule is complete. 














Cuarren IL, 


Music Discussed: In what it agrees with, 
and differs from, the Rites, 


It is by musio that unity of sentiment is obtained. It is by 
the rites that the requisite distinctions in society are established. 
Unity produces reciprocal affection, and distinctions produce 
appropriate respect. When music is in excess, the affections 
are not kept within due bounds; and when coremonial sites are 
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sn excess, it tends to estrangement, 'The legitimate tendency of 
ausic and the rites is, to produce harmony of sentiment and 
elegance of manners. 

In establishing a vital etiquette, the noble and the ignoble 
receive their appropriate rank; but in uniting all by means of 
anusic, concord betiveen the higher and lower classes is protuced., 
Ie is by the manifestation of liking for what is good, and aversion 
toward what is evil, that a distinetion is put between the wise 
and those devoid of wisdom : itis by chastisoment that a restraint 
is put upon the oppressor; and it is by raising the meritorious 
to dignities, that an equitable administration is indicated. It is 
by benevolence that the ruler produces reciprocal affection, and by 
justice that he corrects all impropriety. ‘Thus it is that good 
‘onder is to bo carried out among the people of the nation, 

Musie comes from within, and the ritesfind theirnccomplishment: 
without, As music comes from within, it is poace-inspiring : 
4s the rites arise from without, they are cultivating and adorning, 
Musio is by nature eusy; and tho rites generally present no 
Aificulties, 

‘When music prevails, then all repronches cease. When the 
rites flourish, then thero aro no contentions. When the empire 
is governed by condescension, it may bo suid that it is by music 
and tho rites that such a result is attained, When oppressors 
of the people do not arise; when the feudal lords assist, and 
sulanit to, the emperor when the implements of warfare are laid 
aside; whon the five kinds of punishment fall into disuse; when 
tore aro no grievances on the part of the poople, and the emperor 
is not irritated,—in such a state of things, it is because music 
generally pervades tho nation, When tho soverei 
duties of filial piety, and makes clear the 
aged and the young, so as to incite by his example n respectful 
disposition in all who live within the four sens,—whien thesovereign 
acts thus, then it may traly be said that the rites are widely 
disseminated. 

‘The harmony of music is like that between heaven and earth, 
‘The gradation in the rites is similar to that which exists between 
the different beings in heaven and on earth. It is because of 
harmony that beings do not perish: and it is because of the 
gradation, that cortain sacrifices are offered to Heaven, and 
different ones to Earth. In the visible world there are the rites 
and music, and in the unseen world there are the spitits of the 
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dead, and the spirits deified, Such being the ease, if music and 
‘the rites provail in the empive, every body is respectful and 
affectionate. 

In the rites there aro many details to be attended to, but the 
‘object of all is to promoto respectfilness: in music there are a 
variety of compositions, but their object is to promote mutual 
affection, ‘Tho business of the rites and of musie is, then, similar, 
‘Therefore theenlightoned sovereign carries on what his predecessors 
commenced ; yet matters in detail tako the impress of the times, 
and thenames of musical compositions change to suit the exigency 
‘erented by the merits of those in whose honor they are performed. 

‘The bell, the flageolet, the drum, the sonorous stone, the 
plumed-standard, the flute, tho shield and the battle-axe, are the 
implements used in musical performances. ‘The crookedness and 
uprightness of the person, the inclination and elevation of the 
head; the relative position of the ranks of persons; the measure 
of tho forward or retrograde steps; the slowness or eclerity of 
‘the movements,—these aro the exterior appliances of music. ‘The 
sacrificial vases called fii, kei, tri, and tew—according to the 
established regulations—are tho vessols of tho ritual ceremoni 
‘To ascend and descend, to take one’s place above or to wait below 
the assuming a reverential demeanor, and showing the beauties 
‘of one’s habiliments, these are tho elegancies of the rites. 

He who knows tho essential nature of musio and of the rites, 
‘can execute, He who knows their external elegancies oan imitate, 
He who by his own personal knowledge can execute, may be 
accounted to be possessed of the noblest faculties: and he who 
‘can imitato the productions of others may be called intelligent:— 
40, those who are intelligent, and those who ave possessed of the 
noblest faculties, may be called imitators and inventors. 

‘Tho harmony of music is like that which exists between heaven 
and earth. ‘The order in the rites resembles that which exists 
between the differont beings in heaven and on earth, By reason 
‘of that harmony all beings are produced. By reason of that, 
order and gradation all boings have their separate functions. 
‘Music is an imitation of what the heavens originate, ‘The rites 
sare an imitation of the laws existing on the enrth. If the laws 
be faulty, the result is disorder; if the executive he faulty, the 
result is oppression. Understand thoroughly the heavens and 
‘the earth, and then you will be able to practise suocessfully the 
sites and musio, 
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‘The spirit of music consists in diseussing the requirements ofthe 
‘component parts, without injury to the exigencies of any one of 
‘them. Joy and affection areits outward affairs. ‘The maintenance 
of the mean, and undeviating rectitude, are the substance of the 
rites: seriousness, veneration, respect, and deference, are its laws, 
‘So the rites and music have a broad significance, and are not 
confined to the metals and stones of which their instruments and 
utensils are composed, and that produce only sounds and airsy— 
‘theso being only things used in the ancestral temple, and in the 

rifices to the tutelary gods of the land and of grain, and in the 
services offered to the mountains and rivers, and to the spirits 
of the dead and of those who have been deified~things altogether 
within the provineo of the mass of the people. 














Omapren IIL, 


‘The Principles of Musio: How the Rites and Baio 
seore settled and regulated. 


‘When the sovereign has accomplished a work, he has a musicit 
composition mado to perpetuate the remembrance thereof. When 
is government is firmly established he rogulates the ceremonial 
rites, If the work be great, the musio is perfect. Should the 
government extend everyihere, the rites are complete. ‘The 
manoeuvring of shields and battle-nxes does not constitute perfoot 
musio. ‘The offering of boiled flesh in sacrifice doos not constitute 
an all-pervading sacrifice, 

Under the Five Emperors, as the epochs differed in nature, 
so the music was not uniform, Under the Threo Kings, as the 
ages differed, so the same rites were not followed. Music when 
carried to excess produces sorrow: and coarseness in the rites 
induces a perfunctory execution of them. But to give profound 
attention to music without inducing sorrow, and to give full 
‘attention to the rites without inducing carelessness,—it is only 
hho who is possessed of the highest mental and moral endowments 
that ean do thus. 


~Fernose styled the Five Rmperors, were Fih-fyi, whose date is put at B.C. 
hunny 9,797: Hwang-i 2,607 B. C.: Yau 2,367; and Shen, 2,265 














BC. 
‘Toso styled the Threo Kingsarv: Yu, whose reigns placed at B. C. 2,205: 
Téng, B, C. 3,106; and Wen and Wi as one veign, B. C. 1,184 to 3338. 
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‘The heavens are high above, the earth is far below, and the 
multitude of creatures which ocoupy the interval between them 
Ihave the corresponding gradation in their modes of existences 
hence the institution of the rites fixes the distinction between the 
honorable and the mean among men, Heaven, earth and all 
things unceasingly revolve, and their combined aetion gives rise 
to all creations and transformations. So, music attunes and 
harmonizes the emotional nature of man,—it combines the virtues 
and nourishes them,—and thus it flourishes, In spring every- 
thing puts forth; in summer everything increasos—an emblem of 
denevolence, which incites to the love of mankind, In autwnn 
wo gathor in our harvosts, and in the winter we store them up— 
distinguishing their qualities—an. emblem of justice, which gives 
‘to every one what is proper to his relation, Benevolence is akin 
to music, for it unites and harmonizos; and justice is akin to the 
it decides and apportions what is Befitting. 
‘Music is intimately connected with the harmony of the senti 
It follows the superior principle in nature (tho yng) and 
is direoted toward heaven, Choe rites distinguish what things are 
proper; they depend upon the inferior principle in nature (the 
‘yin), and avo directed toward earth. ‘Therefore, the ancient sages 
‘reatod musio, to respond to henven; and instituted the rites to 
yespond to earth. When the rites and musio nro executed with 
perfection, heaven and earth equally accomplish their respective 
duties, 

‘Phe heavens aro high above, and the earth is below. ‘The 
distinction of sovercign above and subject. below is in imitation 
thereof, So mountains and valleys are spread over the earth, and 
itis in imitation of them that we have the distinctions of noble 
‘and plebeian among men: and the principle of movement and 
the prineiplo of reposo constantly succeed each other appropriately, 
as the lessor and greater rites mako the requisite distinctions 
‘The five social relations (of king and minister, father and son, 
husband and wife, elder and younger brother, friend and compa- 
nion) collect together the individuals in relative order: the rites 
separate things according to their species—and this is because 
the decreed destiny is not alike for all. There are various figures 
in the heavens, and various forms on earth, and theso serve as 
models for ornamenting costumes and constructing buildings—so 
the distinctions established by the rites are like those which exist 
‘between heaven and earth. 
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‘The subtlo fluid (ty) of earth mounts upward, and the subtle 
fluid (ky'i) of heaven deseends : the two principles (yin and ydng 
come mutually into contact: the heavens and the earth act 
reciprocally on each other, ‘To move beings there is the thunder : 
to make tem spring thero are the wind and rain: to keep them 
inmotion, there are the four seasons: to warm them up, there are 
tho sun and moon, By means of these, all beings liave their 
bieth and development: s0, then, tho music of the sage is like the 
harmony existing between heaven and earth. 

‘Whew the transformations of leaven and enrth are untimely, 
thon there is no birth. When the reqnisite distinetions between 
male and female are lost sight of, then confusion is comple 
So, when music is untimely, harmony is violated; and when the 
rites full to make the relative distinctions of duty, disorder results, 

‘The influence of the rites and music renches to leaven, and 
pervndes the enrth it rans through theyin and ydng—the inferior 
nd the superior prinoiples of nature,—and even pervades the 
invisible world of souls and spirits; it renches to the highest 
elevation and most extreme distance, and sonnds the most impe- 
noteable depths. 

‘Music holds the place of the great original principlo—Heaven : 
the rites hold the place of created Ueings—Earth. In showing 
itself without roposo music is like heaven, which is in perpetuat 
nuotion: in showing themselves immovable, the xites resemble 
earth—whick is withont motion, On tho one part unceasing 
morenent, onthe other constant rpare—all phenomena being 
embraced in the interval between the two,—therefore it is that’ 
te men of the most exalted virtue spenk only of the rites and 
musio—for the doctrines of music and the rites are like the doctrines. 
of heaven snd earth. 














Cnapren IV. 


‘The waes of Misio to the Nation: Music « recompense 
of Virtue, 

In ancient times the emperor Sian made a Tute with five silkers 
strings, in order toeliant the Ode “Nin, fiong” or “South wind.” 
Kivdi, his minister, begun to regulate the sort of musie which, as: 
a reward, was allowed to the feudal barons. Therefore itis that 
the emperors, in determining’ the musie that might be used as @ 
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reward by the feudal lords, recompensed the virtues of which 
they were possessed. If their virtue was great,—if they taught 
‘the people to esteem highly agriculture, so that the harvests were 
ripe at the proper timo, then a musical recompense was granted 
to them. So, when a feudal baron laboured assiduously in the 
good government of the people, the successive files of performers 
allowed in the evolutions accompanying his music, extended to a 
‘great distance; while he who was remiss in the government of the 
people had but a very limited allowance in the files of performers 
‘accompanying his music. Hence it was only necessary to glance 
‘at the display accompanying a baron’s music in order to ascertain 
the amount of his virtue,—as it was only necessary to hear the 
posthumous designation of one deceased, in order to know what 
his actions were during his life, 

‘The music of Yau, called the Za-chang, displayed tho virtues 
ofthatancientemperor. ‘Tho musie of Hwana-i, called hyien-ehz, 
slows that all was complete under that emperor. ‘The music 
of Suuy, called the Shau, intimates the continuance of the virtues 
of his predecessor. ‘The music of Yi, called hya, indicates the 
greatness of Yi, Tho music of the Yix and Ouzv dynasties 
‘exhausts all that apportains to human affairs, 

‘Tho low of heaven and earth is such, that if the cold and heat, 
do not come at their appropriate season, maladies result: if the 
‘wind and rain have not their due limits, famino results. Now, 
instruction is to the people just like the cold and heat: if it bo not 
given at the proper time, great damage results. Public affairs 
ave to the people just liko the wind and rain: if the proper limits 
vo not observed, no good results, So tho ancient emperors have 
given music for instruction, in order to imitate the lessons of 
Tieaven in their government of the empire, and the people, likewise, 
have imitated tho virtuous example of the sovereign, 

By the uso of grain we may nourish hogs, and also produce 
wine. ‘The proper uso of wine is not necessarily produtive of evil 
and misery; but when it is so taken as to be productive of quarrels 
‘and lawsuits in abundance, then it becomes the cause of distress, 
‘Wherefore, in the times of the ancient kings, wine being used in 
‘the ceremony, manifold compliments between host and guest were 
passed at each cup; but tliat they could drink for a whole day 
‘Without intoxication, this was the warning of the ancient kings 
against the unhappy effects of wine. Wherefore fensts are for the 
‘enjoyment of the guiests: music presents the image of virtue: the 
rites impose obstacles in the way of excess. 
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‘Thus, whenever the ancient emperors had any occasion of great 
mourning, they did not fail to observe the rites, in order to 
moderate their grief; whenever any occasion of great rejoicing 
courred, they did not fuil to observe the rites, in order to restrain 
their joy: thus it is that the rites alone restrain grief and joy 
within their proper bounds. 








Ouarren V, 
Musi described: ts nature and effets. 


‘Music is one of those things in which mon of the highest virtue 
and endowments find pleasure, for it has the power of making the 
the people good, of moving men in their inmost depths, and of 
changing the entire manners of the age, Wherefore the ancient 
‘emperors promulgated music as a branch of instruction, 

‘Tho people possess corporeal organs and intellectual fnculties, 
which constitute their nature; but grief and joy, pleasure and 
Anger, are emotions of the mind which are not constant. If an 
emotion arise, excited Ly some exterior object, then the emoti 
of the mind is immediately manifested without, ‘Therefore it is 
that when we find the monarch to be a person of small expacity, 
and the airs composed dy, hasty, abrupt and meagro, wo may 
conclude that the people are thonghtful and somowful, When 
the ruler is liberal, cordial and considerate, and the airs are fall, 
broad, elegant and orderly, we may conclude that the people are 
prosperous and joyous. When the ruler is rudo and fierce, and 
‘the airs begin with sounds which ave conrse and shrill, conclude 
with angry and wild sounds, and lieve loud and full sounds in 
the centre, it may bo dotormined that the peoplo are firm and 
courageous. When the ruler is pure and upright, and the airs 
compassionate, courteous, stately, dignified and solid, it may be 
inferred that the people wre rigid and respectful. When the ruler 
is high-minded and liberal, and the airs flowing and harmonious, 
it may be concluded that’ tho people are tenderly affectionate, 
‘When the ruler is wild and unsettled in disposition, and crooked 
and depraved in character, and the nirs produced ‘are winding, 
jerking and hasty, it may be concluded that the people are aban- 
doned to the lowest passions, 

‘Therefore itis that the ancient emperors took the sentiments 
of human nature as the essential basis of music, and thet they 
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examined the rules of different sounds and instruments, in order 
to determine what was most suitable for the different rites. 
Musio is caleulated to assist th harmony of the ereative energy 
iy‘), and to direct human actions in the paths required by the 
five relations. It prevents a too great development on the part 
of the superior principle (yng) in nature, and a too great retire 
ment on the part of the inferior (or yin) principle: it prevents 
the too firm in character from running into anger, and the too 
mild in disposition from running into fear. ‘These four effects 
extend and unite in their proper mean in order to manifest them- 
selves immediately without, all quietly holding their respective 
places, without at all infringing one upon the other. 

Atterward, the ancient emperors established colleges and lite- 
rary degrees; they gave development to music, the rules of which 
they had fixed, and the heauties of which they studied, in order 
to consolidate natural virtue; they united and harmonized the 
weaker and stronger sounds; they gave tho beginning and the 
end their relative importance, go as to produce in music n repre- 
sentation of human affairs. In short, they so managed that the 
doctrine which regulates the duties between near and distant 
relatives, between the noble and the plebeian, between the elder 
and the younger, between malos and females, were plainly dis- 
played upon all these points in music: wherefore it is said that 
by means of music the profoundest depths may be seen. 

‘When the land is worn out, plants and trees ennnot attain 
their growth; when the waters of the rivers are disturbed, the 
fish and turtles cannot attain thoir proper sizos when the crea- 
tive enorgy is decayed, then tho natural productions cannot 
attain perfection; when the age is corrupt, then good principles 
are buried, and music has become depraved. 

‘Therefore it is that when the music is in a disordered state, 
though there be pleasure, there is no quiet enjoyment; and there 
is a neglect of the proprieties of life, a floating away with the 
current of disorder, and a forgetfulness to come back to the fun- 
damental principles of good order. In this state of unbridled 
license, when difficulties press, then the baser passions rule, mov- 
ing the lowest propensities, to the destruction of the harmony of 
virtues wherefore the snge despises and abandons such music, 
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Cuarren VI. 


The forms of Musios Lifecte of Depraveid 
and of Correct Music. 


Every depraved sound moves the mind of man, and immediately 
the vicious inclinations respond thereto, When the vicious incli- 
nations are incited to action, then depraved music flourishes, 
When well-regulated sounds move the mind of man, then the 
good inclinations in man respond, When the good inclinations 
are set in action, harmonious music flourishes, Every beginning: 
has, then, its legitimato response; the disobediont and the de- 
paved, the crooked and upright, ench reverts to its legitimate 
department, and the natural law of all things is, that each, 
according to the lw of its species, acts ono upon the other. 

‘Wherefore, the endeavor of the sage is, to return toward those 
sentiments which nature implanted in him at his birth, so as to 
reotify his thoughts. He compares the nature of things, in order 
to perfect his abtions. So, he will not permit lowe sounds nor 
‘wnchasto sights to have access to his ents or eyes; nor will he 

permit vicious musio or depraved rites to hive nccess to his henrt 

To will not permit th inluonco of idleness und depravity to ade 
the demennor of his person; Int he so acts that his ears, eyes, 
nose, mouth,—his intellectual ficulties and his bodily organs, — 
all follow a course of rectitude, in order to accomplish what is his 
legitimate duty. 

‘Then he puts forth sounds and airs, to which aro added the 
prnces of the Into and tho lyre; evolutions axe made with the 
shield and battle-axe; the flourishes with the tall standards or- 
numented with plumes, and with those having long flowing hair, 
rive additional omament,—while these are followed up with the 
sonnd of pipe and tute, Tt is ths that the sage strives to 
thyow splondor upon his sublime virtnes—of which music is the 
exponent—and to assist the harmony of the four seasons, in 
‘order to bring into bold relief the intimate relations existing’ be- 
‘tween music and all created things. 

Ths, tho splendour of mmusic is the image of heaven; its am- 
plitude is the image of earth. The beginning and the end are 
the imago of tho four seasons, ‘The circuitous evolutions accom- 
panying the music, are the image of the wind and rain, ‘The five 
notes, iimnged in the five colors, form a harmonious whole, in 
which there is no confusion, ‘The eight winds follow after the 
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twelve notes of the gamut, in which thore is no disorder. ‘The 
different: degrees of the missical scale attain a certain number, 
which is without any variation, The weak and the strong sounds 
combine perfectly, The beginning and the end mutually produce 
each other. ‘The afv and the accompaniment, with their clear or 
cloudy sounds, succeed ench other as conductors, 

‘Therefore it is, that, when music is generally taught, the duties 
of the five relations are thoroughly comprehended; the ears and: 
the eyes are quick and penetrating; the animal spirits and the 
emotional nature are in perfect calm; public manners and enstoms: 
are reformed, and the whole empiro enjoys profound tranquility. 

‘Whorofore it is said that music is joy. But for the sngo, joy 
consists in the acquisition of virtue, while the joy of the mean 
man consists in gratifying his carnal appetites. In rogulating 
the appetites by moans of virtue, there is no disorder in them; 
but in yielding to tho appetites, Ly a completo forgetfulness of 
virtue, man is thrown into that state of doubtful uncertainty where 
there is no true joy. Hence it is that tho superior man reverts 
toward thoso sentiments of good which are his by natural endow 
ment, in order that ho may rectify his thoughts, and that he may 
extend the sphere of musie, so as to complete his instruction,— 
tor if the sphere of music be extended, the people are directed to~ 
‘ward virtuous methods, and then the happy affect of the sovereign’s 
virtuo may be seen, 

‘Virtue is the great principle of human nature. Music is the 
Dudding forth of virtue. Metals, stones, silk and bamboo furnish 
material for musical instruments. Verse serves to express the 
thoughts: singing modulates the voice: the evolutions set the 
countenance in movoment, ‘These three things take their origin 
in the mind, and the instrumonts of musio follow the outward 
expression. 

once it follows that the internal nature of music is deep, 
and that its external manifestation is brilliant. It may be com- 
pared to that expansive energy which wonderfully produces all 
things, ‘The harmony however, must be concentrated inwardly, 
in order to flourish outwardly, for music is a thing which cannot 
Do falsified. 

‘Music is the product of the heart’s emotions. Sounds and airs 
are the body of music, ‘The elegance and tho measure aro the 
omaments of the sounds. In the producing of music, the sage 
Degins by moving his own heart, and then strives to reproduce 
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this emotion in musfo; and lastly, he regulates the adornments, 
For this reason it is, that the evolutions are preceded by sounding 
the drum, in order to awake to preparation, ‘Three paces are 
then taken, by way of prelude. ‘The drum is agnin struck, as the 
signal for moving forward, When the performers are in disorder, 
they aro recalled to their respective places by the globular bell; 
and, how rapid soever the evolutions may be, no unfortunate ne- 
cident occurs, and how profound soover the music may be, there 
is nothing concealed, Wen in enjoying music alone, one enjoys 
it inwardly, and doas not grow weary of the pursuit of virtue— 
‘then all the virtues which music nourishes are exalted, and of all 
‘that might be coveted, nothing is selfishly appropriated, ‘Thus 
the sentiments of the sage appenr, and propriety is clearly estab- 
lished. Let music be gonerally disseminated, then virtuo is duly 
honored—the noble nan is led thereby moro to the love of good, 
‘and the mean man thereby hears his errors reproved, Ienco it 
is snid—among the doctrines for educating n people, music is of 
‘great importance, 

Music is an overflowing of the sage’s virtue upon the people, 
while the rites are the recompense of gratitude. Musio is the 
rejoicing in our virtuous origin; the rites make ws go back to the 
fountain of our benefits. Music illusteates virtue; the rites are a 
return of gratitude—by these wo tuen back to the source of our 
Donefits. ‘Thus what is onlled the great, or golden couch, is the 
canperor’s chaviots and th standard of the emperor lns a dragon 
and nine pendants; and the divining-tortoise of the emperor has 
4 blue or black border. ‘The chariot is followed by a herd of 
oxen, and a flock of sheep, from which coremonial presents aro 
made to the feudal barons. 

















Carrer VII. 


The Sentiments of Musio: The forms may change— 
the sentiments change not. 


Music takes hold of those sentiments of human nature whieh 
are not subject to change. The rites aro founded in principles 
notliable to variation, Music unites men by general sympathies— 
the rites distinguish men Ly their different claims. So, when we 
say—the rites and mnusic, we mean—necord with the sentiments 
of mankind. 
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It is the province of music to make us investigate the radical 
nature of things, and to cause us to comprehend the various 
‘transformations taking place. It is the province of the rites to 
make manifest sincerity, and to drive away dissimulation, ‘The 
rites and music are akin to the nature of heaven and earth: 
they penetrate the virtue of the gods, bringing down the gods 
which are above, and sending up the spirits from below; and 
subjecting to our decision those recondite and manifest principles 
which rule in all things, and govern the respective duties of 
father and son, of sovereign and subject. 

‘Therefore itis, that when great men seek to clevato appropriately: 
the rites and musio, heaven and earth will respond to their efforts, 
‘The heavens and the earth then delight in perfect accord; the 
inferior (yin) and superior (yéng) principles of nature mutually 
harmonize : tho celestial and terrestrial fluids cover and nourish 
all things: afterward plants and trees grow in abundance: the 
flower-buds burst into bloom : the birds throng and flutter ubout: 
quadrupeds come forth in abundance: insects awake from death 
to life: the birds deposit and hatch their eggs: hairy animals 
‘bring forth and nourish their young: among the viviparous there 
fro no miscarriages; and among the oviparous there are m 
cracked eggs which fail to produce their young; and all this is 
nothing but the harmony of music as it reverts upon tho objects 
of creation, 

‘What is called music does not consist in the sounds hreang ching 
and ta iyi, nor yet in the stringed instruments, the song or the 
flourishing of standards,—for in musie these things stand last in 
importance; wherefore the evolutions are performed by young 
Inds, ‘Tho preparations of tho sacrificial or festal table, the 

play of vases and dishes, the arrangement of the vases for rice 
and for meats, the art of ascending and descending in conformity 
with the ceremonial rules, all these are matters of secondary 
importance in the rites, wherefore thore are persons employed to 
tako the charge of theso things. ‘The musie-master understands 
the nature of sounds and of verso; and for this reason, with his 
fucoturned tote north, he attends to the playing of his instrument, 
without giving his attention to the recondite meaning of the 
music, ‘The people employed in the ancestral temples understand 
the coromonial in use in the temples, but do not fathom the 
deeper significance of the rites, wherefore they only attend to 
‘Keeping in the rear of the living representative of the ancestor, 
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‘The officers attonding to sepulchral ceremonies, are acquainted 
with the rites appertaining thereto, but their business is confined 
to keeping behind the porton who conducts the mourning. 

Honco it is, that the perfecting of virtne occupies a superior 
rank, while mere talent in the exercise of any art takes an inferior 
place. Ho who practises virtue always oes in advance, and 
‘the man of business follows, Wherefore it is that the ancient 
‘emperors placed the one above and the other below, putting the 
ono before, and the other after; and thus it was that. they 
succeeded in ruling the empire, 





Ouarrer VIII. 


Aneiont and Modern Musio: The Dube of Wits 
conversation with Tez-ya thereon. 


Princo Wow, of the kingdom of Witt, inquired of Usz-nva, 
saying—“Can you tell me how it is that, while attired in cere- 
monial robo and cap, I am listening to ancient music, T am 
‘eonstantly aftnid of going to sleep, while, when listening to the 
airs of Ci‘n and Wéi I experience not tho least weariness ?” 

‘Tsz-mva replied—“Now in ancient music the advance moye- 
mont is mado in an orderly manner, and the retrograde likewise, 
—there is acoorl, exnctness—henco expansion. ‘Tho stringed 
instruments the gourd instruments, ond the metal-ton gued instru 
ments, all follow the strokes of the drum. ‘The beginning of 
each piece is announced by the drum. When tho performers 
return eonfuseily to their respective places, it is to tho sound of 
tho naw—or globular bell. Any disorders arising, are corrected 
Uy blows on thesiang—or husk-snck. Movemonts whi axe too 
precipitous are corrected by striking on the yé—or barrel-drum, 
‘Phe sage who fally comprchends these things, diseourses upon 
and eulogises ancient music: but this is not all; he makes use of 
it to renovate his own person, thereby favorably affecting his own 
family and the whole empire, Theso are the effects of ancient 
musio, 

“Now in the new music of the present age, there is no order 
either in the advance or retrograde movement; it overflows with 
lascivious sounds, in which the lenrer sinks down, without 
stopping. ‘The dwarfsh and monkey-like performers mix up 
the sexes, and forget the distinctions of father and son: such 
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music is entirely unfit for discussion, and cannot be spoken of 
with ancient music. Such are the effects of modern music. 
“Now, O prince, that about which you were inquiring is 
music, but you are fond of the airs, Now, although music has 
considerable affinity with airs, yet it is not the same thing.’ 
Prince Wun then said—‘“I venture to ask how that is?” 
‘Tsz-uya replied—In antiquity, when heaven and earth followed 
their laws, and the four seasons came at the appropriate times 
when the people were virtuous and the harvests abundant; when 
pestilence did not seath, and extraordinary calamitous phenomena 
did not affright, that was what-we call a state of great prosperity 
After such a state of things, eminent sages arose, who deterinined 
the duties between father and son, betweon sovereign and subject, 
and they made use of this as the levor—for moving society. Now 
as the lever was correctly true, the empire was thoroughly settled. 
‘When the good order of the empire was thus established, then the 
six notes wore perfected, the five tones were harmonized, instra~ 
monts were introduced, and songs, odes and eulogies were com= 
posed: these may be called virtuous airs; and it is only virtuous 
‘airs that can be called music, Hence it is said in the Book of 
Odes -— 
“Puro and tranquil! how harmonizing was the fame of 
‘Wang-hyi's virtwo,— 
A virtue which was widely displayed, and which illuminated 
‘the world brilliantly: 
‘With perspicacity to discern, and equity which could xightly 
avward; 
How ensy to him were the funetions of instructor of the ages 
How eminently was he fitted to be the sovereign to reward 
and punish 
And to lead to prosperity this grent country : 
‘The hearts of the people he could render docile, 
‘And in harmony unite the governing and the governed. 
‘When we come to Wien-nang, still more, 
Hiis virtue was not rogrotted, as extinct with him; 
Since, of the happiness imparted by the Supreme Being, 
‘There remained still enough for his descendents to the latest 
generation.’ 
‘Which is to the same effect as what has been stated. 
“Now, the airs of which you are fond, O prince, are they not 
lascivious airs.” Prince Tun said—“May I venture to ask 
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whence come Inscivions airs?” Ths-hya replied—The airs of 
Citin lean toward depraved thoughts. ‘The airs of Sting are full 
of lewd ideas. ‘The airs of TWéi are lively, and inflame lustful 
assions, ‘The airs of 7si excite arrogance and pride. All four 
ds tend to drown men in the ploasures of lust, and ato an 
injury to virtue, for which reason they are not’ used in the 
sucrifces. 

“Te is said in tho Odes—‘Music in which the si and the 
ping accord, is heard with pleasure by our ancestors.” Sih 
means reverential deference, and ying means harmony. Now, 
where respect and harmony prevail, what affir may not be 
accomplished ? 

“He who governs men should pay great attention to his 
likings and to his aversions; for so soon as the sovereign gets 
fond of anything, the magistrates immediately do the same, and 
#0 soon a8 those in high places do anything, the people im- 
rmodiately imitate thom, ‘The Ode says—'Thero is nothing easier 
than to lead. the people into good or evil, by the example set: 
‘which is equivalent to what has been said. 

“When music had been instituted,—tho instruments called 
the tau—or hand-drum ; the kt—or common drum; the ky‘ang 
—or wooden-tapper; the Ayit—or sonorous Iion; the fyiin—or 
earthen-ogg yipa; and the chz—or flute, were constructed, 
‘these six sorts of instruments produced sounds in harmony with 
virtue. ‘The boll, the sonorous stone, the yit pipe, and the seh— 
or twenty-five stringed lyre followed, to harmonize with them, 
Shiolds, battle-nxes, and shafts ornamented with streaming 
faathers or flowing hair served for the manoeuvres. ‘These were 
the imploments made use of at the sacrifices in the ancestral 
temples of the anciont kings: such also were the implements made 
uso of at those convivial fensts where the host drank in honor of 
the guests, and the guests returned the compliments of the host. 
Tt was these things that served among the magistrates, to dis- 
tinguish between the more and the less honorable, so that each 
obtained what was suitable to his rank and merit, ‘These were 
the things which served to proclaim to after generations the 
distinctions established between the honorable and the plebeian, 
and the grades between superiors and inferiors. 

“The sound of the bell goes lsung—M‘ung. ‘This sound reminds 
the ruler of the standard of the commanding general—which 
mores the troops. ‘This standard inspires courage, and leads to 
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valorous deeds. ‘When the sage ruler hears the sound of the 
Dell, then he thinks of his valorous generals. ‘The sound of the 
Jndestone goes ching—ching. This clear sound recalls the necessity 
of clear discrimination and accurate judgment. ‘The equity of 
character which is the sequence, enables one to confront death, 
‘When the sage ruler hears the sound cking, then he thinks.of his 
generals who die in defending the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Silk cords produce a dolorous sound, Grief causes one to be 
given up to a single idea, Occupied by ono idea, the mind is 
yeoalled to virtue. When the sage raler hears the sound of the 
ute and the lyre, he then thinks of his magistrates whose minds 
ave set entirely upon the proprietias pertaining to their adminis- 
tration, ‘Tho sounds of bamboo instruments remind one of the 
overflowing of waters. Overtlowing waters remind one of the 
vast assemblages driven together thereby. When the ruler hears 
the sound of the bamboo instruments called the yit and wing pipes, 
and the sia and Inedn flutes, he immediately thinks of his magi 
‘yates who know how to bring men together. ‘Thosounds of drums 
and tambourines are clamorous. By clamorous sounds troops are 
moved. ‘The movement causes them to advance together. When 
the ruler hears the sound of the dram or tambourine, he imme- 
Aintely thinks of his lending generals, ‘Thus, when the wise ruler 
istons to music, he does not confine himself simply to the more 
‘or loss sonorous nature of the sounds, but he thinks also of th 
relative afinitios. He whoso mind is employed thus, is not in 
danger of becoming drowsy. 

















Cuarren IX. 


Anciont and Modern Music, continued: Conversation, 
Betwoon Ping-meu Kya and Confucius, 


Ping-meu Kya being seated by the side of Confucius, the latter 
began to speak of music, saying—In the musical performance 
calied Ti, why is there so much time occupied in preparation,” 
—after the drum has given the signal to begin? Ping-meu Kya 
replied—Tt represents the concern lest the genoral assent of the 
Teaders and people should not be obtained.” And what,” con- 
tinued Confucius, “means the long-continued strain, resembling 
continued desire, which follows the drum’s warning sound, and 

‘ 
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precedes the evolutions?” Ping-mew Kya replied—“I¢ is the fear 
lest the feudal barons should not arrive in time to assist” —in the 
grand undertaking of punishing the tyrant Chew. “And why,” 
again inquired Confucius, ‘is there then such a precipitate move- 
ment of hands and feet?” “Because,” replied Ping-meu Kya, 
“the time for going into action has arrived,” “And why,” con- 
tinued Confucive, “in the same piece, when the time to kneel 
comes, do’ they kneel upon the right knee, and lift the lef?” 
Ping-meu Kya replied—" that is not the way of kneeling proper 
to the Wi.” “Why those sounds,” said Confucius, “which seem 
as if they were hankering after the Shing dynasty?” Ping-mew 
Kia repliod—""Those sounds do not belong to the piece IP.” 
“Tf those sounds,” replied Confciue “do not properly belong to 
tho pieoo Wi, whence are they?” “They come,” replied Ping- 
mew Kya, “ftom some director of music who hns lost the correct 
tradition, Wore it not go, it would result, then, that IVi-wang 
hhad barren thoughts”—a conclusion which is inadmissible, 
“You aro right,” anid Confucius, “T have heard several of the 
teat oficers of Chew relate the same thing as yourself.” 

Ping-mew Kya weose, let his place, and respectfully addressing 

Confucius said—Tho tardiness which necompanies the prelude, 
in the performance called Wi, thanks to your kindness, I now 
fully comprehend. But may I venture to inquire of you how it 
is, that after the frst delay thoro is yet second delay of longer 
duration?” Confucius ropliod—“sit down, and I will tall you, 
‘Musioal performances represent vents which have had their ac- 
complishment. In this piece, there is, at one time, a general 
raising of spears and shields and standing ereot like a mountain 
immovable, ‘This represents the waiting of TPi-wang for the 
fondal lords to arrive. ‘The rapidity with which the performers 
move their hands and fet, images forth tho spirit which notunted 
Tai-lung. Tho general confusion represents the battle; the gen 
eral resumption of places, shows how the duke Chew and the duke 
‘Shau governed the people. 

“Now, the musical performance named TMi represents first, 
the starting out toward the north—as TWi-wang did when he 
went to inspect the-troops for the expedition against the tyrant 
of the north, Chew, ‘The second part represents the extinction 
of the Shang dynasty. ‘The third part represents the return to- 
ward the south—in imitation of 1Wi-nung after the defeat of the 
tyrant Chew, ‘The fourth part represents the establishment of 
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king Wis rule over those princes of the south who were reluctant 
‘to submit to his authority. ‘The fifth part represents the division 
of the administration between the dukes Ciew and Shau, the 
former ruling the left hand or enst, and the latter the right hand 
‘or west, The sixth brings us back to the starting-point—which 
is to represent the elevation of Ti-nung to the imperial throne, 
‘The two champions making four attacks, represent the indomita- 
ble power of king Ti, now spread over the middle-kingdom, 
‘The two officers (holding wooden bells) on the flanks of the 
troops, and urging on the advance, represent the urgency of 
‘TWiereang’s undertaking in order to telease the suffering people 
from the oppression of the tyrant. The long standing at the 
‘commencement, represents the waiting of IVd-rang for the arrival 
of the feudal barons, to begin the attack on the tyrant, 

“Moreover, have you alone not heard the story of the battle on 
the plains of Bfoh?....«. Wi-nang having vanquished the dynasty 
of Yin, and having arrived at the capital of Shang—in the distriot 
‘of Méé—ere he lind alighted from his chariot, he had alzeady in- 
vested the descendants of Hivang-té with the principality of Ayis 
hho had invested the descondarits of the emperor Yaw with the 
prinofpality of Chil, and had invested with the prineipality of 
‘Clown the descendants of the emperor Shun, Having descended 
from his chariot, he invested the descendants of Yt of the Zya 
dynasty with the principality of Xyi; he sont the descondants 
of Yin to the principality of Sing; he invested with a suitable 
uvial-place (or raised  tumulus to) the prince Pekin released 
Kyictez,—or the viscount of Ayi,—from his imprisonment {and it 
is said sent him to Corea], allowing him to follow the usnges of 
the Shang dynasty, and to resume the throne thereof; he freed 
the people from oppressive laws, and incrensed the emoluments 
ofall whom he had employed. Ti-mang crossed the Yellow-river 
and went to the west. ‘The horses used in the campaign he let 
loose upon the south side of the na Shan—or Flowery Moun- 
tain—and they were mounted no more. ‘The oxen—used for 
drawing—were let loose in the uncultivated lands of Ziu-ling, 
—or the Peach Forest, and were no more subjected to the yoke. 
‘The war-chariots and armor were varnished over with blood, 
and laid up in the arsenals, and were never used again. ‘The 
arms used were reversed, enveloped in tiger-skins, and were pro- 
nounced laid up, ‘The officers who had high commands were 
appointed governors over provinees, and then all the empire knew 
‘lat Wi-wang did not wish to go to war any more, 
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“The army being dishanded, archery was taught in th 
sial institute; on the left they drew the bow to the air Zi 
or §fixe-hcad:” on the xight to the sounds of the air “teruyit” 
~or tiie “eirtuous horne:” as to the shooting of arrows, in which 
the objects to pierce through the leather target, that practice was 
diseontinued with the cessation of the war. ‘Tho costume and 
ceremonial nt for magistrates, were revived, with the use of the 
ceremonial tablet hield before the visitors and the body-guard 
laid aside their swords. ‘The ancestral sacrifice was offered by 
Wiewang in the great hall of the palace, whereby the people 
‘understood what filial piety meant, By their visits at the coust, 
the feudal barons learnt the duties of n vassal. By seeing the 
sovereign himself work in the holy field,—the productions of 
which were used for soerifices,—tho feudal lords learnt the duty 
of reverence, ‘These five atiairs were the great instructions of the 
‘empire, 

“At tho feast in honor of old men, which was given in the 
great college, the emperor tucked up his sleeves nnd cut the 
meats: he took the sauces sind presented them: ho took the wine- 
cup and presented the wine, Covered with his ceremonint hat, 
by taking part in the goneral ovolntions, he taught the feudal 
lords the duties which younger brethren owe to their elders. In 
this manner the great duties pervaded all quarters, and the rites 
and music cireulated everywhere. ‘oll me now, whether there 
was not propriety in the long delay at the opening of the musical 
performance called 1%?” 

















Onapren X. 


Tho Renovating Influence of Musie: How conservative 
and veformatory it is 


It is said by the sage that propriety and music may not for @ 
moment be separated from our persons. When we thoroughly in- 
‘vestigate music, in order to regulate the heart, then the sentiments 
of nprightness and goodness come forth with freility. When the 
sentiments of uprightness and goodness spring forth, then one 
is pleased. When one is pleased, then there is quiet, Where 
quivtness is, there will be long duration, Where long duration 
is, there is heaven—and where there is heaven, there the gods 
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are, It is no more necessary that heaven should spenk, in order 
to obtain our credence, than it is that the gods should be angry, 
in érder to overawe us. So it is, when we investigate music 
thoroughly, in order to regulate inner man, 

‘When we thoroughly investigate the rites, in order to regulate 
the outer man, then we acquire gravity and a respectfil deport 
ment. Possessing these, they give an imposing air, Should the 
mind be for a moment without the peace and self-satifaction 
which virtue brings, then low and deceitful sentiments enter at 
once, If the exterior for a anoment be wanting in gravity nnd 
respectful deportment, then the feelings which easily enter, at 
once excite contempt, 

Now, music having its origin in the interior emotions, and 
the rites having their accomplishment in exterior movements, 
when the sage thoroughly studies the harmony proper for music 
—with the view of regulating his mind, and in the same manner 
studies the proprieties Uelonging to the rites—for the purpose of 
regulating his exterior, inwardly ho is in perfect harmony, and 
outwardly he conforms to propriety; then the people, by only 
looking at the appearance of his face, abstain from quavvelling: 
with him; and if the poople only take one look at his countenance, 
no sentiment of disrespect can have birth. So it is, that when 
the lustre of the sage’s virtue shines within him, among the peo- 
plo there is not one who does not imitate and listen to him: and 
‘whon the proprieties are manifested without, thero are none 
among the people who do not conform to their roquirements, 
Heneo comes the saying,—“ when the sage ruler thoroughly un- 
derstands the principles of music and of the rites, whatever errors: 
‘may arise in the empire, there will be no dificulty in correcting 
them.” 

Music lias its source from interior emotions, and the rites have 
their accomplishment in exterior movements. "It follows that the 
tendency of the rites is, to bring down in his own estimation, the 
person who observes them, and the use of music is to fill up the 
mind with sentiments of good will, Yet, while the rites take down 
self-conceit, they ought not to hinder our advance; for by 
advance an acoomplished charactor is formed; just as itis, that 
while it is proper to have the mind filled with the sentiments 
inspired ly music, yet it is by restraint that an accomplished 
character is formed. If in the rites we bring ourselves down, 
without advancing, we are reduced to nothing; and if in music 
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we fill ourselves up, without restraint, we abandon ourselves to 
dissipation, Therefore it is that, in the rites we advance, and in 
music we recede, When in the rites we succeed in advancing to 
the proper point, the result is pleasure; and in music, when we 
succeed in restraining ourselves within the proper limit, the result 
is ease. So, advance in the rites, and retreat in music; mean 
about the same thing—preserving the mean, 

Now, it is the nature of musie to hold joy within thoso bounds 
which keep it in accordance with the sentiments of humanity, 
‘Man's joy must be manifested by the sounds of his voice; and 
rendered visible by the movement or repose of his person. ‘The 
action and changes of human emotion find their exhaustion either 
in the sounds of the voice, or the movement or repose of the bod! 
Man must have pleasure, and pleasnre must have its manifestation, 
If it be allowed to manifest itself without order, then it ennnot 
escape running into confusion. It was because tl 
‘emperors were ashamed of this disorder that they estab 
Yé and the Tring Odes (such ns now form part of the poetical 
Blogant Extracts, said to be compiled by Confucius himself}—in 
order that{joy might be correctly directed, Therein they managed 
thas the voice should have suficient scope for joy, withont allowing 
itto run into excess and dissipation, Tn these odes they managed 
that the composition should furnish matter enough for the dis- 
‘eussion of principles, withoutextinguishing joy. ‘They somanaged 
that there were curved sounds and straight ones; sounds that 
wore full, and lean sounds, abrupt sounds and those that were 
continued; dividing sounds, and connecting ones, which were 
quite adequate to move the human mind to good, without enusing 
‘ny irregular emotions to find reception. Such was the method. 
of the ancient emperors when they ted musie, 

‘Therefore, when music was performed in the ancestral temple, 
the sovereign and magistrates, superiors and inferiors, heard it 
together, and there was not one among them who’ was not 
harmonized into respect, When music was performed in clan or 
a neighborhood, the aged and the young heard it together, and 
there was not one who was not rendered docile thereby. When 
music was performed within the private family, father and son, 
elder and younger brother heard it together, amd there was not 
‘one among them who was not drawn into closer affection, [Alas 
for the poor women of China! Where were they?) So, in music, 
‘the mind endeavors to establish the accord which exists between 
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tho harmony of sounds and their sentiments. The instruments 
and implements employed in musical performances give the 
external embellishment. All the parts unite in forming a complete 
composition, and this complete composition unites in harmony 
‘the futher and son, the sovereign and the minister, and conciliates 
the affection of all the people. Such ave the results of the method 
of the ancient kings in the institution of music, 

‘Thus, in listening to the singing of the Yé and Toing odes 
(which rectify our obliquities and praise our virtues) the thoughts 
aoquire breadth and expansion. In grasping and using the 
implements used in the evolutions, in exercising the inclinations 
and elevations of the head, the crouchings and the extensions of 
the body, the exterior acquires gravity. In keeping one’s self in 
the proper rank and place, in giving due attention to the strategic 
rules and evolutions, the different ranks of performers are kept in 
line, and the marches and counter-marches preserve the requisite 
precision, Wherefore it may be said of musio, that it is like the 
instructing ordinance of heaven and earth, or the harmonizing 
Vinding-cord of the Mean—froun whose restraint human passions 
cannot free themselves, 

Now, music may be considered as the outward adornment given 
by the ancient kings to their joy—just as troops and their banners 
and arms were the outward manifestation of their anger. So, 
whother in their expression of joy or anger, the ancient kings 
had their rale, ‘Tins, in joy thie empire was in accord with theix 
sentiments; and in anger, then the oppressor and the disorderly 
alike were overawei. Henco it was, that under the system of 
government adopted by these ancient kings, the rites and music 
‘were in 0 flourishing a condition, 


















Ouaprer XI. 


‘Tez-Iing’s conversation with the Musie-master Yih: 
The use of Song, and its effects. 


Zsz-hing, at an interview with the music-master Yih, put to 
him this question,—“T have heard it said that for every person 
there is a song which suits his charnoter and disposition, Now, 
as to myself, can you tell me which would be suitable to me?” 
‘The music-master replied—“I am but an unskilful artist, how 
could I presume to determine your question as to what would be 
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Defitting? But if you will rehearse those you have heard, you, 
my master, will be able to lay hold yourself on a reply to your 
inquiry. Ihave heard that, io men with varied idens but eal 
temperament, and to men who are meck but of upright character, 
the Odes of Praise [hing] would be suitable, ‘To men with 
Droad and liberal ideas, but calm in temperament; and to men 
of thorough penetration, but worthy of all confidence, the Odes 
of the 7 Yad suit, ‘To men who are respectful and economical, 
‘ut who love the rites, the Siew ¥é suits. ‘To men who are true 
and upright, but calm and uncorrupted, yot condescending, 
the Kuvdhefing suits. To men of unbending rectitude, yot com- 
passionately tender, the Sing suits, ‘Yo men who are mild, and 
Jot know how to decide, the Zk suits, ‘The nature of the odes 
Fequires that one shoud first reetfy his own person, and then 
select the ode calculated to manifest the virtue one lins acquited, 
‘When ono sets the virtue of his charactor in action, then leaven 
and earth responds the four seasons harmonize; the eolestial 
Dodies follow their laws, and all beings receive nourishment ae- 
cording to their respective exigencies, 

“Now the Shang has beon bequeathed to us by the Five Bm- 
perors; but it is becanso the people of the Shing dynasty ware 
‘well acquainted with it, that it has been called Shang. The Lsi 
rwas bequeathed to us by the three dynasties—of Ziyi, Skiing and 
Cher, but it is becauso the peoplo of Zhi were well aequainted 
with it that it has beon called Zs, When one thoroughly come 
relionds the meaning of the airs of the Shing, he is fitted to 
Uecide all questions presented: and when one ndorstands the 
senso of the airs of the Zi, he willingly yields to others, even at 
the sacrifice of his own personal interests. ‘To decide Hai 
which presents itself uny be called bravery but to yi 
ingly to others what is jst, nt the sacrifice of one’s own personal 
interests—thatis equity! Wero bravery andl justice not preserved 
in song, pray tell me how they could be rendered durable?” 

In gong, the high notes may be likened to one's raising the 
hands as high as possible. ‘The low notes may be likened to 
one’s letting something full. ‘The ourved notes may be likened 
to repressed feeling. Notes when abruptly arrested miny be 
likened to the breaking of dry wood. Angular notes may be eom- 
pared to the square, Rounded notes may Le likened to a crook. 
Notes that sueceed each other unintorruptedly, may be compared 
to a string of pearls. Wherefore it may be said that song is 
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nothing but words—yetwords prolonged. When one is delighted 
he feels the necessity of expressing his joy by words; but une- 
domed words being insufficient, they are prolonged; prolonged 
words not sufficing—they are modulated and melodized to express 
the emotions that produce them; modulation and melody being 
found insnficient, the hands and feet axe unwittingly set in 
motion, to give vent to the emotions of the mind. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
== 

SOME REMARKS ON RECENT ELEVATIONS IN 
CHINA AND JAPAN.* 

Rr ALBERT §, BICKMORE, Bi 





In the old and aceurnte description of China, compiled by Di 
olde, about the year 1726, from the full diaries and journals 
kept by the Jesuits, who between 1708 and 1717 travelled over 
‘and mapped out all that vast empire, I find these note-worthy 
‘and valuable remarks on the changes in the physical geography 
‘of China, since the date of her earliest history 

Ta the abridgment of Chorography, entitled Quang yu i, we 
find the City of Chau tayen (the capital of Corea in 1694), where 
Ki po [the king of Corea at that time] resided, is in the Territory 
of Yong ping fu, a City of the first Order in the Province of Pe che li 
Now supposing this to be true, one may reasonably conclude 
that the antient Chow tqyen and Korea were contiguous, and not 
separated by a Gulph till many Ages after. For it is not to be 
imaginod that a Prince would fix his Residence out of his own 
‘Dominions, especially, if divided from them by a wide Sea. ‘This 
Conjecture will he more probable, if we carry our Specula- 
tions a little hi . to. more ancient period). When Yu 
(whose Memory is justly honoured by the Chinese with the Title of 
Great) undertook to deain the Waters, which under the Reigns of 
‘Slum and Yau had overflowed the flat Country, he out a Passage 
for the River Thang ho thro’ a Mountain on the Southern Bounda- 
ries of Shian si and Shen si, which Provinces that River separates, 
and makes a Cataract here not inferior to those of the Wile. 
‘Phencohe conduoted it thro’ the Province of Ho nan, and following 
its Channel along the Province of Pe che li, he drained the Lake 
Zu tw (i.e. Lake Peh-lu} into which the Whang ho formerly 
emptied itself, ‘This Lake overflowed all that Country which now 
inoludes the Districts of Shun te fu (a City of the first Order,) 
Chau chew and Shing chew in the sume Province. At last to 
break its Rapidity, he divided it into nine Channels, which 
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some imagine were again united before it disembogned itself 
into the sea. But whether they were joined, or if it was only 
‘the main Channel that ran into the Sea at the Foot of th 
Mountain Xye she shan, which then made a Promontory, this 
is certain, that since Yu began that great Work about 3021 Years 
ago, this River hns stray'd far from its antient Course; for instead 
of discharging itself into the Sea, as it did formerly in Lat, 40°, 
it now falls into the River Whay lo, a little nbove Whay ngan, 
a City of the first Rank in the Province Ayang ngan (i.e, Kiangsu] 
about Lat. 84°. It is likewise observable, that the Mountain 
Kye she shan, which was formerly united to the ‘Territory of Yong 
ping, fu is now 600 Li {about one hundred and sixty miles) distant 
in the Sea from this City [and is probably one of the islands 
near the promontory north of the Maintan group]. So that the 
Sea gaining on the Land by Degrees, hath at last overflowed all 
this Tract of Ground, It is indeed true, that the Cliinese History 
makes no mention of this extraordinary Change of the Course of 
the Whang ho, nor of this Overflowing of the Sea, But when 
Alterations on’ the Surfaco of the Globe are brought about 
insensibly, and without alarming Nature, they ensily escape the 
Observation of History, the Difterence that happens during the 
Life of one Man being not at all perceptible.” * 

In October 1866, after a long journey through the contral and 
southern parts of Ohina, I took passage ftom Shanghai for Tientsin, 
through the kindness of Messrs, ‘Trautman & Co, on their good 
steamer, the Nanzing. From ‘Tientsin I proceeded to Peking, 
and thence to the mountains on the north, and along their flanks 
to the Nankow Pass, and on to the coal mines, n day’s journey 
southward, And in entire accordance with Du Halde’s statements 
and speculations, everywhere over this steppe-like plain of Pechili, 
evidences appeared of its recent elevation above the sea, and, 
farther, that its true eastern border is not the present sea shore, 
but that this plain actually extends out unden to Gulf of Peckili, 
and under tho Yellow sea, on the north of Shantung, to Corea, 
and on the south, even to the Japanese Islands, the Lew Chews, 
and Formosa! For the real eastern border of the continent of 
Asia, as is well known, is not the present const line, but including 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Phillipines, it extends along 
the eastern shores of Formosa, the Lew Chew group, the Japanese 
Islands, and the Kuriles to ‘Kamtschatka, In other words the 
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‘eastern mazgin of this groat continent lns suffered a slight depres- 
sion and is now partly covered by the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 

Between the line indicated above and the present coast of China, 
the waters are all comparatively shallow, but outside this line 
the sounding lead runs down to grent depths, and at once shows 
us we have come to the true edge of the great Pacific basin, 

If the north of China was to be raisod but one hundred and 
twenty feet the whole Gulf of Pechili would disappear, and if it 
was elevated as much more, in place of the Yellow sea, we should 
have a diy plain from Poking to Coren. And such « change is 
actually taking place, At Chefoo, on the northern shore of the 
promontory of Shantang, there is a long sand spit extending ont 
from the mainland to a high headland and forming the western 
shore of the harbor, On this spit are seen two old sea benches, 
as perfect as the present one, ‘The highest is but n few feet above 
high water level, yet it shows what kind of a change the st 
rounding area las recontly undergone, and this assumption 
further strengthonod by the testimony of the Chinese that the 
harbor is “slowly filling up.” Tt is seldom possible to ob 
data that will give us the rate of such changes, and the following 
statements Kindly furnished mo Dy tho Tov, Mr. ‘Mateor of 
Tung-clau are therefore the more valuable, 

«f have learned with some degree of probability, that in the 
Ming Dynasty—somo 250 years ago—the water from the ocean 
nine up the Ded of what is now a small creck, past the oity, and 
extending a8 anuch as three li (one mile) from the present Dench, 

J also learned that at that time the water in the basin of the 
water city was at least fifteen Chinese feet deep, where it now is 
not three fect deep. ‘This diftereneo of twelve Chinese feet (equal 
to fourteen and one-tenth English feet) isthe Zeasé that will account 
for the water running up to where itis said to have done, At a 
Tater date the water eame up ontside the water oity to the bridge, 
near aii (one-third af'a mile) from tho presont beach. ‘The decline 
ins been so gradnal that there is now no way of telling exactly 
when the junks quit coming. It is sid there was originally no 
diry land in the water city suvo the very least close to the wall. 

“Tt was built by n man named Ohi, ns a depot for the govern- 
ment junks, and was not intended to include any place to build 
‘upon, but to be a safe depot where pirates could not come.” 

‘This elevation of at least fourtoon and one-tenth feet in two 
hundred ond fifty years gives us a mean rate of nearly sio feot in 
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a century, but assuming that this elevating power acts uniformly, 
to ascerinin the rapid rate of the changes in the bed of the Gulf 
of Pechili, we must add to this the quantity>of sediment brought 
down by the Yellow River, the Peilo, and the minor rivers, 

About Peking the plain is composed of stratified clays that 
form a fine light orust from two to five inches deep along all the 
travelled ronds, in dry weather. In many places I noticed 
quantities of long claystones branching like corals, for which 
inideed they have sometimes beon mistaken. But instead of being 
of marine origin, they have been formed by water flowing down 
along grass roots, which in this way receive a series of concentric 
lnyers from the surrounding clay. And as the water naturally 
follows the branches of these roots the elaystones necessarily take 
‘ branching form. Frequently where the strata have not been 
disturbed, the roots can still be seen within these concretions, 

Ta tho Nankow Pass and piled up for some distance from the 
placo where it opens ont to the plain, appeared considerable 
quantities of transported boulders, ‘These were probably borne 
near to the places they now oceupy by an old glacier that once 
filled this-pass and brought them down from the neighbouring 
mountains, or from tho borders of tho high plateau of Mongolia, 
on which this river of ice probably took its rise, But a short 
distance from the mouth of the pass in every direotion over the 
plain, these boulders quite disappear. 

Many may have beon gathered by the farmers for the walls of 
their houses, but as few are to be seen in the clay banks, the 
question occurs whether the materials that fill the Peking basin 
have not been so completely sorted and resorted by the action 
of the sen that the larger boulders are now mostly at some depth 
below the surfico. ‘Tho next day as we followed the flanks of the 
‘mountains, we came to a remarkable depression in the plain, 
evidently the bed ofa Iake that had been recently drained off, not 
across the plain, but through some rent in the mountains on the 
‘west, to the present channel of the ‘Yangho,’ and through it to 
the sea, Farther down the Yangho a small stream comes in on 
the south-west from the anthracite mine at Mun-to-kow. ‘This 
minor valley is bordered with a well-defined terrace, some forty 
or fifty fect in height, 

Besides these evidences of the former presence of the sea, several 
shells of living species were given me from a clay bank not far 
from Peking. 
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‘Though these great changes have taken place so slowly, as 
mostly to have escaped the notice of man, it has been far otherwise 
‘with the Yellow River, whose irregular wandevings and destruotive 
floods have well gained for it the title of “China's Sorrow.” 

All rivers after wearing out their channels to a certain depth, 
have a tendenoy to deposit in their own beds a part of the sand 
and mud they are bearing along, and this tendency is greatly 
inoreased by confining them with dams, and preventing them 
from overflowing, when swollen by rains or melting snows, and 
therefore more heavily laden with such materials. ‘The Po, in this 
sway, has raised its Hed until the surface of its waters is above the 
hhouses of the peasants, and it has already once deserted its old 
channel and formed new one, and this is, in short, the whole 
history of the Yellow River, When it hind filled up its old channel 
+o tho south of Shantung, and succeeded in making a breach 
in ts dams, it followed nearly its previous course north of Shan- 
tung to the Gulf of Pechili. 

‘Tho whole plain through which it flows being of alluvial origin 
and complotely interseoted by canals or small streams, its waters, 
would readily find « lower channel, which their momentum in 
coming down from the higher level of their old bed would enable 
‘thom to quickly enlarge. ‘The elevation of tho land along th 
shore, at the rate of six feet iu a century, would have a tendency 
to keep the river in its old channel if there was an equal or greater 
elevation along the upper part of its course, but if the interior 
has subsided or remained at rest while the seaboard has been 
rising, the strength of tho current must have been diminished, a 
‘greater quantity of sedimont deposited in its bed, and therefore 
the dangor increased of its bursting its artificial banks. Perhaps 
no data have yet been obtained to sliow whetlter or not the interior 
of this continent has remained at rest during this time or whether 
ithas beon raised or depressed, Dut it should be noted that where 
it joins the continent of Europe, its Intest movement has been 
one of elevation and that the Aral sea and the salt lakes that lie 
north and east of it are only remnants of an old arm ofthe Arctic 
Ocean that once stretched down along the eastern flanks of the 
Ural mountains. ‘The last change in the course of the Yellow 
River ocourred when a strong detachment of the Taipings were 
approaching and threatening Peking, and is supposed to have 
been caused by a breach, made either by them, or by the Imperialists 
to arrest their progress, 
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All accounts agree that this change is complete, and that its 
‘old bed is now dry; and this is only another way of stating as a 
fact what has just been assumed, namely, that the river continued 
in its old channel until its bed had become as high or higher than 
‘the surrounding country. 

Dr. Martin of Peking informs me it now leaves its old channel 
a short distance below Ifung, and passing northerly near 
‘Tsauchan and Poh to Fan (see Dr. Williams’ map), it flows in a 
north easterly direction to Tungping, and thence to Tsinan for 
the capital of Shantung, and down the channel of the ‘Tatsing 
river to the Gulf of Pechili. This course is just about at a right 
angle with its old one to Hwaingan, and the distance from its 
present mouth to where it emptied hefore into the Yellow Sea is 
‘ovor 880 miles in a straight lino and nearly twice that along the 
shore. Perhops no other river, within historic time, has wandered 
so frequently and so far away from its old channels, and also, 
perhaps no other river flows out into a plain of such wide extent, 
‘at right angles to its course and at the same time of such a perfect 
and continuous lovel. From Hangehan Bay on the south, to 
where the Groat Wall comes down to the shores of the Gulf of 
Pechili on the north, there is one unbroken level for neatly six 
hundred miles in a straight line. ‘The Imperial or Grand Canal 
indicates how remarkably low and even the surfaco of this plain 
mnust be, No other country can boast of such an artificial water 
‘communication, but what other country has such natural facilities 
for making one of such length, and, like this, at right angles with 
its two greatest rivers? 

‘While the Mississippi, the Ganges, and the Nile fow out by 
many channels through their low deltas, to the ocean; the Yellow 
River confines itself to one, but « part of its waters may find an 
exit to the south through the Grand Canal, 

‘That the rogion about the mouths of the Yangtse las also been 
lately raised, though it may now be in a state of rest, is shown 
by the shel! bank near Hangchou, described by Dr. Lamprey in 
his paper on the geology of the Great Plain. ‘The mouths of the 
‘Yangtse themselves have also changed, and Tsungming Island 
(see China Pilot) which now has a population of half a million, 
did not exist in the fourteenth century. 

‘The Tungting and Poyang lakes, which nct as reservoirs for 
this river, receiving a part of ite surplus waters during the floods, 
and pouring it out again when they subside, are now slowly 
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filling up, mostly with the sediment brought into them by their 
own streams from the south. It has been noticed that near eacl 
ofthese lakes high mountains appear. ‘This fact probnbly indicates 
the origin of their basins, for where the strata have so greatly 
folded that the erest of the wave is unusually high, the depression 
of the wave must be correspondingly low, 

‘The basin of the ‘Lungting Inke is merely the lowest part in 
the low aven of the province of Hunan, Its waters are very: 
shallow, and during the floods spread out over the low shore oi 
the south, When I reached Siangyin on my way down the 
Siang, I found we had alzeady reached the margin of the lake, 
though according to the map it ought to have been dry land for 
twenty-five miles further, 

‘The Poyang lake, in like manner, is merely the lowest part of 
the low lands in the province of Kiang-si, ‘The basins of the 
Jakes in the Grent Plain may be places of a slight local subsidence, 
Dut are more probably small areas not yot filled up with the 
alluvinl deposit of which the whole plain i composed, and which 
has been brought down from the mountains, mostly by the Yellow 
River and tho Yangtse, 

‘At Foochow and about the mouth of the Min I believe wo come 
to an area that has for some time been slowly subsiding, While 
all the other rivers in China flow out to the ocean throngh low 
deltas, that they Lave formed themselves, the Min at once empties 
itself into the sen, No delta is seen, yet it ns one, as much as the 
Peilio, the Yellow River, the Yangtso, the Tsiontang by Hangehan 
and the Sikiang at Canton, Its delta consists of the shallow 
and dangerous banks about its mouth, and if the deltas of the 
otler rivers wore to subside as fast or faster than they are built 
up by deposits of sediment on their surfuces, each would present 
a phenomenon striotly analogous to that of the Min. 

Noticing this indication ofa recent change when I was visiting 
Foochow, £ mado inquires, and Mr, Dunn of Hedge & Co, kindly 
gave the following corroborative data. In digging a well in 
their compound, “nt a depth of from twenty-five to thirty fest 
Delow the surfice of the ground, there wore found two boards each 
about four feet long and one wide, nailed at the ends to a post. 
At the same depth was found a quantity of broken crockery of 
‘thesame kind as that now used by the lower classes of Chineso; and 
a number of pisces of half decayed wood. ‘the earth in which 
these things were found was a rather loose mixture of mud and 
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sand, bearing a close resemblance to what is now seen along the 
river banks at low water. 

“Tho impression upon my mind at the time was, that we had 
struck the remains of a Chinese house, and the workmen were of 
this opinion, The tide here has a rise of about twelve feet at 
high springs, which would placo the post about twelve feet Delon 
the present low water lecel. 

“According to the Chinese, what is now the navigable branch 
of tho river, ice. betweon the city and tho foreign settlement— 
was some 900 years ago, too shallow for junks and large boats. 
‘The south branch was then in general use. The long bridge at 
the head of the island, and the remains of dikes and flood gates 
in that vicinity add probability to this statement.” 

In the plain about Foochow, the river Min, as indionted above, 
froquently changes its bod by washing away one bank and building 
up the opposite one, At the foreign settlement lines of stakes 
are placed in edge of the stream to catch this changing sand and 
gnin land on thatside, At first it might appear that this post with 
its boards had simply sank on one side of tho river bed, and been 
covered by sand and mud from the opposite bank, Dut the fact 
that it appeared to be part of a house and that it was found with 
fragments of earthenware shows it had probably not floated to 
the place where it was found, 

‘The simple fuct that twenty-five feet of sand and mud had 
accumulated over these human relies, spenks in itself of their high 
antiquity. 

Tn tho south of China, along the east river, Dr. Legge informs 
‘me ho has seen a large bank of shells, which he believes will all 
prove of living species, 

Passing from the continent to Formosa, Mr. Swinhoo informs 
me that Castel Zelandia, a fost built by the Dutch in 1034, on 
what was then an island, is now found some distance back from 
the sea, in the vicinity of the city of Taiwanfu; and also that at 
Takao recent corals and recent shells aro found at a height of 
1111 feot above the level of the sea. 

‘When I was in the north of China I enjoyed the privilege of 
going in the U.S, Ship Wachusett over to the mouth of the Tatung 
river on the western coast of Corea, ‘This river was found to 
debouch into a large bay, and all along its northern shore there 
is a continuous and gradually rising plain to the feet of a range 
of quite high mountains that rise up abruptly from the low land. 
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A second indication that that area has been elevated at a very 
recent period is seen in the streams from the little valleys among 
the mountains having as yet only worn out for themselves nazrow 
and:shallow channels. The height of this elevation I estimated 
at from three hundred to five hundred feet. 

Passing over to Nipon we find on the western side of the bay 
‘of Yedo, as we approach Yokohama, a plateau of some two 
hundred feet high, its top ns level as if made by art, A short 
journey back to Kanasnwa, across to the bay of Kamakura and 
‘thence up the Tooaido to Kanagayra, showed me that this whole 
area was also of a recent marine origin. ‘Tho highest place we 
passed over that had Intely been subjected to the action of the sea, 
T judged to be from five hundred to six hundred feet above the 
ocean level; but terraces of twice that height will no doubt be 
found among the mountains, All the hills in this region have 
been gradually formed by the streams washing ont small valleys, 
‘These are constantly widening and occasionally two have nearly 
mot, and in such places only long sharp ridges axe left of the 
original plateaw. 

Tn the bay of Kamakura lies the island of Enosima, connected 
to the mainland Ly a sand spit about hnlf mile Yong and from 
two to five feet nlove high water level. ‘his seems to have 
appeared sinco the year 1691, for Kempfer who passed near by 
in tliat year on his way to Yedo, thus minutely describes an 
{sland, which in all other respects nyrrees with Enosima, excepting 
alono the name which he seems to have given it from that of the 
Day and a neighbouring city. 

“Off the shore—in the outer bay of Yedo—was eon the island 
Kamokura, with high ragged shores, but of which the surface 
‘was flut and wooded. It was not above four miles cireumference, 
and was used like some other islands as a place of confinement 
for disgraced noblemen, ‘There being no landing-place, the bonts 
that bring prisoners or provisions must be hauled up and let down 
Dy a orane.” 

North of Nipon, on Yesto, terraces line the northern shores of 
‘sugar Strait and Voloano Bay, and what has been dosoribed in 
Goren, is repented there, but on a far grander soale. ‘The grentest 
height to which I have been able to trace the recent action of the 
0a is 1,180 feet above the level of the ocean, four miles north of 
Hakodadi, and most or all of this considerable height, I believe 
thas been caused by a general and not a local elevation. 
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NOTICES OF LOK PING CHEUNG §RSEMt LATE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF 828 CHUEN [I] 


Br Rev. C, F, PRESTON, 





‘Tux accompanying Memorial and Imperial Resoript are of such 
interest, that it is proper to translate them, with the addition of 
a fow particulars, gathered chiefly from conversutions with a 
Chinese friond, who is well acquainted with the ciroumstances, 
Tt may be premised, that the facts are well known by the people 
of Canton; and as is quite natural, no little satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by them, in having had such a worthy representative in 
the governm 

‘Tho lato Viceroy is a native of the Flower District, 7E RR 
which lies to the north of Oanton about 80 miles, and the family 
aro now residing at Fuhshan $f tl} the largo market town, 
about 12 miles to tho east of this city. “When ho was young he 
was a child of poverty, and when about 17 years of age was 
employed as a cook in the family of a gontleman by the name of 
Cheung Kam iff Gr who resided on the island of Honan $5 Hf 
‘opposite the provincial city, whose sons were taught by a tutor 
‘at home. While employed in his menial occupation the cook 
found time to enrry on his studies. He would come to the door 
of the apartment where the classies were explained, and listen to 
tho instructions given. One day an essay was brought for cor- 
rection, which the teacher, a “Siu t'sai” 32, was confident 
‘was not composed by the boy who presented it. Upon being 
chiarged with imposition, the young culprit confessed that the 
paper was prepared by the cook, ‘The teacher was surprised, 
‘but satisfied himself of the facts of the ease by giving the master 
of the kitchen a trial, to write upon a themo in his presence, 
which was done in a short time, and without the necessity of 
making corrections. ‘The matter was reported to the gentleman 


Fond before te Society on 18th November, 1868, 
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in whose family it happened; and he willingly acceded to the 
request of the tencher, to give the Ind the advantages of a good 
education. He released him from his servile engagement, gave 
him a place with his own sons, and subsequently presented him 
‘a daughter in marringe. He passed successively the severnl ex- 
‘sminations, until he became a member of the Han Lin Academy, 
FRAKBE from which according to the following translations, he 
‘was recommended for promotion. ‘The immediate occasion of this 
recommendation is said to have been the discovery of his stern 
honesty and steiot fidelity, which have beon distinguishing traits 
of bis character, during’ the whole of his official enreer, and 
fre now the formation of his fame, and tho expressed reasons 
for the high honours which have been accorded to him, Tt is 
said that in one of the missions which was entrusted to him 
it had been customary to receive presents, or whit were in fact 
bribes, to the amount of five or six thousand taels, a portion of 
which it was usual upon the return to the Capital, to pay over to 
ono of the Members of the Cabinet, In the presont instance the 
payment not being made, an investigation was instituted which 
resulted in the happy discovery that notwithstanding the poverty 
of the Commissioner, which was well known, ho was proof against 
the many temptations to official corruption which he encountered, 
and that he had refused all the presents of tho kind referred to, 
which rare instance of honesty and integrity, was destined to 
meet an appropriate reward. At the time in question ho was 
remarkable for his simple manners, and want of ostentation, 
‘When entitled by his rank to bo addressed as “tajon” KK 
great man, he made visits of ceremony, going on foot, carrying 
his own cards, and being without attendants, A. custom most 

ingular, if not almost improper according to the popular cod in 
vogue in China, 

Tt has been remarked ropeatodly, that in this respect, as well 
as in his ideas of what is honest, he was very like a foreigner. 
Frugality and fidelity are by no means openly ignored as matters 
‘of importance in Chinese official life. There is no lack either of 
profession, of which there is abundance, but the pure article is 
sufficiently rare to excite particular attention, 

‘Those who have a reputation of this character are always 
selected as Imperial Commissioners when missions are instituted 
to inquire into cases of alleged mismanagement, and erimes of 
high officials, and it is not uncommon to see the character 
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affected to an extravagant degree, in order to give the greater 
‘emphasis to the severity of the examination, an instance of which 
occurred not long ago, in which it was reported, and believed 
by the people outside, that the officer of the kind in question, of 
‘a very high rank, was content with one servant, and one course 
at his meals! 

‘The accompanying translations mention that the late Viceroy 
‘was, at the time of death so far as his family was concerned, 
almost alone, the popular reason assigned for this, is want of 
sympathy on the part of his sons, in the strict code of honesty 
and integrity adopted by their parent, a fact which resulted in 
tho lamentable separation, Tt is well known that relatives of 
officials often take advantage of their position to accomplish 
private ends, generally without the connivance or knowledge of 
the official themselves, for the penalties of such offences aro very 
severe, Whatever may be the fuots in tho present instance, itis 
‘evident that such improprioties wore contemplated in the forma- 
tion of the code of Chinese law, which specially provides with 
referonce to the subject under contemplation, that all the pxinopal 
civil appointments shall be away from the native province, and 
there are regulations in respect to what relatives are not per- 
mitted to dwell, or hold ofice, within the sume local jurisdiction, 
and perhaps on the same account the term of office is made 
very short, and matrimonial alliances are in cortain eases not 
allowed, as utterly improper, 

‘The subject of this notice was a great favourite of the people. 
‘The distinguishing traits of his character are what would render 
him such, and his holding office for ten successive years in Hunan 
31185, whon tho torm is threo years, is doubtless to be ascribed to 
this fact, as well as the comparative freedom from the spirit of 
rebellion during the time of the Nanking fj HC insurgents in 
the province of Szo Chuen [JI]. It is certainly remarkable 
that this large outlying province has remained to such a little 
gree affected by the almost universal anarchy which has ruled 
‘so much of tho empire in late years; doubtless it has been greatly 
owing to the personal influence of the Viceroy. One of the so 
called Kings from Nanking who attempted to gain a foothold 
there, was captured and executed, as referred to in the translations 
for which at the time much credit was awarded in the “Pekin, 
Gazette.” Another evidence that he was beloved by the people is 
told with unfeigned pride by the people of Canton as seldom or 
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never having occurred before, that for soven days after bis death, 
people of all classes, even the poorest in the province whore he 
held ofice, put on mourning, and refrained from all festivity and 
‘expressions of mirth, as though they had bean bereaved of « 
parent, and this spontancous homage of the people is felt to be 
a more precious tribute to his memory than oven the Imperial 
favours. 

‘The surgical operation referred to was performed by Kwan A 
T’o, a Chinese long connected with the hospital of the “Medical 
Missionary Society in China,” at Canton, for which a long 
Journey and protracted absonce was required, but it was in a 
‘measure successful, and it was suitably rewarded, 

Tt is an interesting fot that tho Inte Governor of Canton, 
“Tyoung Yik Lai” #42 4f, of whose enorgr, fidelity and honesty 
0 much has of late been written in conneotion with the many 
reforms inaugurated at Canton ly him, was a decided pet of the 
subject of this notice. ‘The people insist that they wore kindred 
spitita, and thorefore a special and mutual attachmont was the 
reult.. As was tho caso with many of the most successful 
nilitary leaders of tho past fow years, this oficial was reoom- 
mended by tho late Vicoroy. It'is reported as a matter of true 
history, that after n cortain roverse, tho life of this young officer 
was demanded by Chinese law and custom, to atone for defeat, 
and that he was only saved by the energotic protest and security 
of his venerable friond, and it is moreover the popular bli that 
‘tho document; referred to in the translations, as loft to be for- 
swardod to tho Emporor, contained an expression of confidence 
‘and earnest rocommondution of tho Iuto Governor, now partially 
dogradod. 

‘The following is the original, with a translation, of a pair of 
scrolls which wore sont according to Chinese custom to the 
Dereaved family after the nows of tho death of Lok Ping Cheung 
HSER by his protegs, Tsoung Vik Lai EAE. 

1, SCT A BR MG ARG AA Se lt BI HF) FB 

2, GEE Bae 38 2 BF AH Bn Zt NL A 


1. In civil lifo the patriotism and charity of “Lo Kwok” are 
preserved, his renowing influence extended over a period of 
sixteen years. He protected me by the “Seung” river, end I was 
restored to life again, 
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2. In military life, twisting the threads of tho web lke 
“Heung Han” is not over, his fame spread through the eighteen 
provinces. Whois to be compared to H.E. beyond the mountain 
range? (Southern Chis). 

‘The Chinese gentleman referred to as patron, survived to a good 
‘old age to see the fame of his son-in-law, in his high elevation, 
nor was he forgotten, So long as he lived a sum of money was 
every year sent for his support and it was needed, since in 
China as in other countries it is not uncommon to see changes 
from wealth to poverty, and especially of late years the waves of 
elevation and depression have passed quickly through the social 
life of this empire, 

Tn rogard to the posthumous honours, conferred upon the 
subject of these notices, it was at first a matter of conjecture, and 
efforts were made at the capital by the friends of the fumily to 
obtain substantial acknowlédgment of his ser and as the 
merits of the case were well known, it was confidently expocted 
that in accordance with a wise policy they would not be suffered 
to go.unrewarded. Whether these expectations were fully met, 
or to what they would amount to by the standard of western 
ideas, it would bo dificult to say. It is evident that in him tho 
presont dynasty has lost an able and faithful servant, Tho 
honours accorded to him are exceedingly prized and seldom ob- 
tained by his countrymen by whom they are earnestly sought. 
Horeditary rank in China does not bring so many substantial 
benefits as in the countries of the west, and as there is no law 
of primogenituro, it is seldom of long continuance, and unworthy 
descondants aro deprived of the position. Having a place in tho 
“Chapel of the Worthies” at Peking, might be compared with the 
permission of burial in Westminster Abbey, or having a mouu- 
ment erected at government expense. 

Tt would bo interesting to know what woro the feelings of tho 
late Viceroy in regard to the relations of China with western 
countries, but he was not brought’ into any connection with 
foreigners during his oficial life, and he was absorbed in atten- 
tion to matters at home, 

‘From what is known of him and the name he has acquired for 
himself, he may be regarded as a bright example of oficial in~ 
tegrity and honesty, and he was a tower of strength in the time 

country’s need, found to be such by those who sought to 
overturn the present dynasty. In both civil and military affairs 
his executive ability wos manifest, 
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Memorial of the Tartar General Shung Shih &'l, in relation 
to the death of Lok Ping Cheung. 

Your slave Shung Shih 44M kneeling makes n Memorial con- 
ceming the relinquishment of office by H.E. the Governor 
Goneral, and in accordance with custom the memorial is sent by 

ress, looking: up and praying for the Imnerial attention, 

ne appears that “Lok Ping Cheung,” SHH Assistant Mem 
ber of the Cabinet, and Governor General of ‘Sze Chuen”” was 
‘moro than seventy years ofage. During the autumn of T’ung Chi 
FAH Srd year, (1804,) in the first instance and subsequently by 
Tmperial favour, he was granted a vacation on necount of disease 
in his eyes. In the Oth month of the 4th year a memorial was 
sont praying to be permitted to retire, when the Imperial Will 
‘enused Your slave to perform in addition the duties of that offce, 
in order to rest and lealing, following which a surgical opera- 
tion was performed with the needle, In the Ord month of 
the present year, although his vital energy lid not recovered its 
‘usual fore, he was for a short time ablo to examine public docu- 
ments, and he felt that having received distinguished favours 
from three emperors hie did not dare even to rest for a little, or 
cease attending to tho business connected with the office. Just 
o the “Nin” $4 rebels burst into “Shion” BEF ond 
“Nan” $I (Shonsi and Yunnan,) plotting with reference to 
“S20 Chuen” Jil, so that in increasing the army and plannin, 
defen ho had not day of at, and did uot ult exert himaalt 
to the limit of his strength, From the commencement of the 
autumn his eyes at times were clear, and at times blind, his 
steps began to be slow and heavy, and in walking it was neces- 
sary to have assistance, Still he appliod himself with energy to 
the transaction of public business, until the 9th month, when he 
‘took a cold which did not yield to remedies. bs 

‘Your slave was then engaged with the military examinations, 
Dut from time to time went in company with the Commissioners, 
‘Taotais, &e,, to visit him, and repeatedly exhorted him to desist 
from his labours, but HB, the Vieeroy was all tho time employ- 
ed in the public committes, and bowed himself to sustain the 
‘onerous duties of his office, in performing which the patriotism 
and sincerity of H.E. were manifest in his words and coun- 
tenanoe, During the first part of the present month his maladies 
‘wore aggravated by a difficulty in breathing. Not being able to 
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sleep at night his vital energy was gradually weakened, and tho 
daily routine of business was more and more deputed for manage- 
ment to the Treasurer, Kong Sze Tsiin $B] Mf until he request 
‘ed a vacation of two months for healing, which during the 12th 
month was forwarded in a mutnal memorial by express, Just then. 
‘Your slave was engaged in the military examinations, but when 
they were concluded a visit was immediately made, when it was 
perceived that his diseaso was very serious, Already memorial 
hhas been sent reporting in the frst instance and subsequently, the 
conclusion of the military examinations, and a postscript was 
affixed in a special message making mention of this, but most, 
unexpectedly on the 17th instant, the disease greatly increased 
in violence, and Your slave, in company with the Commissioners 
and Taotais of the province, went repeatedly to visit and ingui 
‘Whenever he received us he only spake of the spirit of rebellion 
not yot quelled, of the plotting around the borders, of the 
exigencies to be provided for on all sides, and of the plans of 
defense to bo devised, Ho was aware that recovery from his 
illness could hardly be expected. He had prepared beforehand a 
document which was committed to Your slave to forward in his 
behalf, and ho took the seals of his office and delivered them to 
Your slave to manage in addition to those already incumbent 
upon me, in order to avoid the danger of delay, and at about 
9 pax. of the same day HB, passed away. 

In a review it is found that Lok Ping Choung was rocom- 
mended for promotion from the Han Lin Academy Pk BE,, 
to Hing Tit $OR. During the reign of Tuo Kwong $b 36, 
in the first instance and subsequently, ho received the Imperial 
‘appointment to proceed to Shantung {I}, Hunan iff fi, and 
other provinees, to examine and transact business. Subsequently 
after being treasurer in Yunnan 9 jfj, he was promoted to fill 
‘the office of Governor of Hunan jf], which he held for ten 
years, training the army and instructing the scholars, dis- 
tinguishing and promoting those of ability. ‘The several south- 
wostern provinces depended upon him to suppress the groat 
rebsll 

During the 10th year of Hien Fung JMB, ho received the 
Imperial commands to take chargo of the military afuirs of Sz0 
Chuen, after which he received the selection to be Governor 
General of Sze Chuen, since entering upon which office he 
hhas suppressed the several rebellions from ‘T’in $ and Ut BB, 
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(Yunnan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi). Again he passed beyond 
tho borders of his jurisdiction to gain victories in Kai Chow 
BRIH, utterly sweeping away the rebellious hordes of Ki‘en 4, 
(Kwai Chow). 

In succession he received by Imperial favour the titles, 
“Protector of the Heir Apparent” KF AR, “Rewarded to 
wear the double eyed pencock’s feather” 99 9 WR 7E #8, 
“Rewarded with Ist class hereditary rank, Hing Ku ‘To Wai” 
HHH BE During the 6th month of the present yonr he re- 
ceived the Imperial will, to become “Assistant Member of the 
Cabinet” 45H KHL. ‘Tho longth of time he was in Chuk, 
WW (Swe Chuen,) was seven years. His august fame was far 

rend, the wholo province was at rest on acoount of him, and 
his public patriotism was early manifested. He was frugal, 
‘upright, and exercised self control, all the civil officers and people 
of the whole province, and the military leaders and soldiers of 
‘the several camps, all without exception, stood in avro of his grout 
virtue, Moreover his illness was brought on by his multiplied 
labours continued until he was unable to rise, Even at the hour 
of death (lit. changing the mat,) it was only with him a subjoot 
of regret that ho was unable to requite the Tiaperial favours by 
complutely dovtoying the rebalion in the adpining repens, 
‘and there was nota word in regard to himself, Further, thero was 
not a single near relativa in his ofico. His oldest son, ‘Tin Po 
KK, 0 Yam Shang” (4, of the 2nd class, his second son 
‘Tin TK, 0 “Yum Shang” of tho Ist class, his grandsons 
Man Soung, MAI Man Kau #¢M#), Man Yon #45 and Man 
Fan 8), counting sons and grandsons, in all six persons, are 
all at their homo in Kwangtung BRE. Only a grand-nephew, 
Shin ‘sin JEgE, one person, was with him in his office, At 
prosent Your slave in connestion with the Commissioners, Taotais 
&o,, a8 is a matter of duty will attend to the management of the 
last ofces to tho decensod, Dut the affairs of tho office of Governor 
Goneral aro various and of grout importance, and thore is urgent 
nooossity to guard the borders, it is mutually proper to request 
that by the Imperial will a high oficial be soon selected to come 
to Szo Chuon to take tho office and perform its important duties. 

‘Your slavo, albeit in the meantime performing the dugies in 
addition to his own, will do so to the best of his poor abilitias, 
guarding the several public roads, watching over the aficers and. 
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comforting the people, making provision for the revenue, and 
coming to the rescue of the neighbouring provinces, in all these 
things acting in sincerity and good faith, not daring in the least 
to be inattentive or neglectful. ¥ 

Besides taking the date of receiving the seals, and reporting 
the same in a respectful memorial to the throne, it is proper to 
prepare a respectful memorial, in regard to the matters connected 
with the relinquishment of office by H. B. the Viceroy, by reason 
of sickness, with the date, and to forward the same by express; 
and still further, to enclose the document bequeathed by Lok 
Ping Cheung, all of which are handed up for the Imperial 
glance, kneeling, praying the Empress and Emperor to grant 
the sacred glance upon this careful memorial for the Imperial 
Will 

Tt is recorded. 

Imperial Resoript, ‘The Assistant Member of the Cabinet, and 
Governor General of Sze Chuen PQ JI] was patriotic, sincere, 
thithful, upright, firm in government, and diligent in wisdom. 
‘He was recommended for promotion from the Han Lin Academy 
WU BE to tho Brd rank “Hing” JJ, on account of frugal 
principles and self control. His merit was discovered by the late 
Emperor Tao Kwong ji 36, by whom first and subsequently he 
was ordered to proceed to the provinces of Shantung II IK, 
Hunan {if 7, <c., to transact business, from which he was suc- 
cossively selected to act as judge, and appointed to the position of 
a high official, Ho was in Hunan §§ ff for ton years, training 
its soldiers and instructing its scholars, discovering and promoting 
those who had ability. ‘The great rebellion of the southeast was 
suppressed by his aid. Again he was indebted to the late Em- 
peror Hien Fung, for recognizing his merit by whom his titles 
‘were increased to wear a button of the head rank, to manifest 
special regard, after which he was commanded to take control af 
the military affairs of S20 Chuen, 

‘When We came to the throne he was immodiately selected to 
take tho offec of Governor Gonerl of Sze Chuen PS J, prooead- 
ing to Shuk %f, at the head of the army, distributing rewards 
and punishments with disereot severity; whatever direction he 
took he was victorious, and the several rebellions from ‘Tin 7k 
and Ut J, (.e. Yunnan and Conton,) were entirely suppressed 
dy him, and in addition he passed beyond his own jurisdiction 
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into the departments and districts of Kansuh and Kweichow 
HIT ICH, to gain victories, and on account of the capture of 
the rebel “Shek” the territory of Sze Chuen 9 JI[ was pacified, 
In accordance with his meriés he was rowarded with the title of 
“Protector of the Heir Apparent,” and after the capture of 
Nanking and the entire pacification of the southeast, remembering 
that in former years while holding office in Hunan 97 it 

tho who promoted the military leaders, that ho was able to excite 
nilitary awe, his patriotism and entire devotion wero acknow- 
lodged’ by all, his diligence and toil wero ever seasonable, and 
hho was again rewarded to wonr the double eyed peacock’s feather, 
‘and granted the hereditary rank of first class, “Hlingg KW ‘To Waé” 
HEIICAS BF, ond during’ the autumn of the presont year ho was 
selected to tho office of Cabinet Minister. Ho was long tried and 
much respected, and it was desired that he might be spared to a 
good old age, a support upon which to loan. Recently by 
reason of a return of his old complaint, ho was granted a vacation 
for healing, and now it is reported that he has passod away. 
Having examined tho document: bequeathed by him, the con- 
sideration of his gront goodness excites profound sorrow. 

Let Lok Ping Cheung be granted the posthumous title ‘In. 
struotor of the Heir Apparent,” and lot the obsequies be conducted 
according to those for Members of the Cabinet, All the consures 
which ho incurred during his oficial lifo aro entiroly removed, 
It is propor that he should receivo the Imperial bounty. 

‘Tho Board in question is ordered to mako examination of the 
rogulations and report in fill, and at the seme time there is to 
bo grantod posthumous name, and entrance into the Chapel 
of Worthies at tho Capital, with special chapels to bo erected in 
‘of Szo Chuen and Hunan, and the partioulars of 
6 to bo entrusted to the Imperial Historiographer, 
His son Lok Tin Po KE 4R is granted the rank “Long Chung” 
WH, and after the period of mourning is passed he is to be 
employed in the servico of the Boards. Lok Tin I MYR: 
is granted the rank of “Kujin” ¥ J\, and after the period of 
mourning is past he is to be admitted fully to the examinations. 
‘The grandsons, Man Seung Ht YH, Man Kau #8 i}, Mon Yon 
HAL, Man Fan 8}, aro to bo presented at court by the Board. 
His grand-nephew, Lok Chin Ts‘un I AEGK, now waiting for 
selection as deputy district magistrate (tso-ting) git, itis or- 
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dered that he be sentinto the provinces to be appointed im- 
mediately as district magistrate. 

‘The mortal remains are to be removed to his native place, 
and the local officials on the way are to give necessary attention, 
in which they are. to manifest sincere and careful intention. 
Respect this, 
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ARTICLE VI. 
am Sax ‘ 
THE TABLET OF YU. 
See 
Br W. H. MEDHURST, Eso, 
HB. Mis Comma at Honko. 


Most persons who have given any attention to the subjeot of the 
ancient history of China must be familiar with the name of Yt 
tho Great,” tle founder of the Hin dynasty, (B.C. 2206,) and 
must have heard of the curious insoription in the “tadpole” 
character, said to have been traced by him, or in his time, upon 
fa peak of the Héng Mountain in the province of Hunan, and 
* purporting to be record (presuming cortain interpreters of its 
eoeentric character to be worthy of eredit,) of the labour whioh 
‘Yutexpended in rescuing the country from te wasteand submerged 
condition in which tradition states it then stood. 

Chinese archaologists literati, and oritis, anoient and modern, 
have looked into and discussed the question of the authenticity 
of this insoription, commonly known as Shonyu pai, or tho Tablet 
of the suintod Ya, with a zonl and research which do them infinite 
crodit, and foreign savans and sinologues havo taken up the 
‘controversy as energetically in their turn; but to this day it 
remains a mattor of doubt as to how far such an inscription ever 
had any existence, and at the same time a mystery a8 to what 
common origin, if any, may be ascribed the several reputed fuo- 
similes, copies, or tracings, ofthe insoription which are undoubtedly 
to be found in various parts of the empire, 

One of these copies or reproductions, from which tho impression 
now presented to the Society (see plato A) was printed off under 
ay direotions, is engraven upon a stone tablet, which was not long: 
ago orectod by Kwan Wen, lato Viceroy of Hukuang, upon the 
prominent eminence of Wuohang overlooking the Yangtsze, called 
‘the Huanghoh low, or pavilion of the Yellow Stork, and it may be 
intoresting to institute comparison between this copy and others 
accessible to foreigners, in order to ascertain how far the alloged 
copies at any rate agreo one with the other, and therefrom to 
judge of the value of the claims which they one and all set up to 
's common origin. I have thus fur only been able to get at one 
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other reputed copy, namely that in the possession of the Revd. 
Mr. Chalmers of Canton, a facsimile of which, reduced in size by 
photographic miniature, is published in Dr. Legge’s Chinese 
Classics, vol. IIL, part I, pag. 73, where likewise the curious reader 
may find an exhaustive dissertation on the history and pretensions 
of this remarkeble monument. It only needs « glance at the two 
copies, mine and that published in Dz. Legge's work, to satisfy 
‘the most sceptical that they are reproduetions of some common 
original whatever or whereever that may be, although a close 
{inspection reveals dissimilaritios more or less startling in individual 
characters, as for instance in Nos. 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 80, 81, 85, 86, 89, 49, 44, 48, 51, 52, 58, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 65, 66, 67, 69, 78, 74 and 76; that is in no loss than 84 
charactors out of the wholo 77. In judging of these discrepancies 
howaver, every allowance must be inade for tho deviations which 
would very naturally arise in the process of manual reproduction 
of such eccentric characters by various artists from copy to copy 
in the course of several contuies. 

‘The notice by Tang Sitinfang, attached to my copy of the 
insoription (a translation of which I venture to furnish for the 
bonefit of the uninitiated), although containing theusual admixture 
of senso and nonsenso in which Chinese writers are so prone to 
indulge, presents a very interesting criticism upon the history and 
nature ‘of the original inscription and the claims to credibility 
which the usually recognised interpretation of it is entitled to. 
Having been penned by an individual of both rank and education, 
wlio is a native of the locality in which the original inscription 
is said to be found, the notice is further valuable as throwing 
light upon the question of its actual existonce on which Dr, Legge 
appears inclined to cast such grave doubts. On this point I 
may observe that a Chinese oficial of my acquaintancebere, informs 
me that portions of the rock on which the ancient inscription is 
said to hay n placed are still to be seen, and that a tablet with 
a reproduction of the inscription reduced in size, but faithful and 
entite is, as Yang Sitinfang states in his notice, to be found at 
this moment at the foot of the Hing mountain, My friend has 
brother resident in that vicinity and he promises to use his 
influence in procuring me a rubbing of the reproduction at an 
early date* 

*'rhis pledgo was soon after fallled. A facsimile of the rubbing is 
shown in plate B. It willbe observed that this rubbing bears more marks 
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I have not thought it necessary to give a translation of the 
insoription itself as interpreted by Yang Shin and others, that 
duty having been already performed with such success by several 
foreign sinologues, as may be seen in reference to Dr. Legge's 
work already quoted, Dr. Williams's Middle Kingdom, and other 
works, ‘The imprint I now present consist of, first, the copy of 
tho inscription itself; second, the interpretation of it by Yang 
Shin; third, a poetic effusion in twelve lines by Kwan Wen, Inte 
Viceroy of these provinces, apostrophising the tablet; and fourth, 
tho oritioal notice by Trang Sitinfang. Translations by myself 
‘of the two last will be found below. I may add for the information 
of persons unacquainted with Chineso peculiarities that imprints 
like the presont one aro taken with great facility by laying a sheet 
‘of thin porous paper upon the face of the stone which bears tho 
insoription, and then rubbing it over with a bunch of tow filled 
with damp oolong mate. If arflly dne the whole boty of 
aper takes the color, with the exception of those portions 
whit var lows dopressions in the stone, and th 
{quence is that the imprint then comes out an exact facsimile of 
tho original from which it is-taken, 














W. H. MEDHURST, 
Hanxow, 20th February, 1868, 


(Trawscation). 





Lines by Kwan Wen of Liaou Tung. 


‘Tablet of Yu, colestial gem, by earth preserved, 

Now darkly hid, now manifest, ablaze with light, 

Chiselled by sprites, by gods set up, but senled to man, 

‘Thy purple stone bears letters bright, a hoaven-born theme, 

Like pheasant, or like pheonix, flitting to and fro, 

‘Their track a mystery; so who oan trace thy path? 

ff authenticity than that shown in plato A. Tn the later, for appearance 
fake no doubt, all tho charactars have been more oF less touched up, and 
thoso which happened to lie in the line of erack im the stone have been 
sltogother supplied, Temus therefore be pronounced comparatively worthless 
for the purposes of comparison or identification, 
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Poised in mid air ‘neath overhanging precipice, 
‘The mountain elves have ever had thee in their care, 
Penned in tortuous style, thy lines who can decipher? 
Gemmeous casket, tablet of gold, by sage employed, 

‘Thou keepest guard o'er hill of Héng, and flood of Seang— 
‘Thy influence benign, like tripods nine of Yit, 

Sheds forth a light of noon day sun and silver moon, 

‘Thy style miraculous, with book of Lo can vie, 

From whence Fu-Hi of old his mystic model took, 

‘Thy characters in tumber three score ten and seven 

‘Tell how the waters, erst a raging roaring flood, 

‘Were led by art divine in useful streams to dlow. 
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Brief notice (of anneved copy of inscription) respectfully 
penned by Tang Sitnfang (late treasurer 
of the province of Hu-pih). 


‘Tho first: notice on record of the “tablet of Yu” on the Héng 
shan mountain is to be found in the history of Sigg chung, (the 
modern Hu-nan) which states that researches in the work called 
‘Yitetsze-t’ung prove it to have referonce to the art of conducting” 
water communication, ‘The histories of Wu (the modem Kiang- 
su) and of Yiich (the modern Chekiang) say the same. In none 
of these compilations however is any mention made of the existence 
of an inscribed tablet. T’sui Yung, who flourished in the time 
of the Tang dynasty (A.D, 624-008) is the earliest writer who 
speaks of the characters being set in shell on wooden fraimo; 
and Liu Ytiseih and Han Yu (also two statesmen of ang) were 
the first to state that the inscription nd been recorded and 
engraved. Tt follows that the people of the time of ang must 
luave seen this rock, and the inscription which it bore, 

‘The art of taking facsimile impressions was first introduced 
in the reign of Kia ‘Ning of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1208-1224), 
and the’ copy of the inscription obtained by this process, and 
subsequently engraven on stone in the monastery of K’wei mén, 
was of this period. The interpretation of the characters which 
formed the original inscription was first declared by Yang Shin 
and Shin Yi of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1968-1644), and from 

‘ 
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this souree, sprung the numerous versions which have since been 
Ihanded down, These two waiters appear to have determined the 
identity of the seventy seven hieroglyphics in the original inscrip- 
tion from their fancied resemblance to known characters, and 
‘thus managed in most onses to frame intelligible sentences out of 
them, But they must have beon ignorant of the six rules of 
etymology,* and they cannot have known any thing of the intona~ 
tion in vogue in ancient days, I therefore consider their inter- 
pretation to be only worthy of ridieule, 

The sainted Yu flourished soveral hundred years subsequently 
to tho days of Ts'ang Keih (the inventor of Chinese writing) and 
although a that early period characters must have been eccentric 
and quaint in appearance, yet they no doubt possessed speciio 
conbinations and forms. No ono at any rate ever heard of 
interpretations being neoded of the charnoters in which the eanons 
‘of Ynou and Shun were written, and it may be presumed therefore 
‘hat the character in uso in thoso ages nearly resembled the ‘bell 
‘and tripod” (commonly known as the seal”) charactors, or perhaps 
those to be found in the Shwo-wén-kini-tsza (a dictionary of 
definitions and explanations of characters, A.D. 121.) It is much 
to be regretted that Yang and Shin put forth the random inter~ 
rotation of the insoription which is attributed to them, and 
‘thereby gave occasion for the contemptuous suspicions which 
Ihave beon east upon the authenticity of the insoription itself by 
subsequent writers, 

Recent investigations go to prove that the true rock on the 
‘Yun Meih peak (the site of the inseription) hangs half way up a 
high overhanging precipice, which seems to be on the very verge 
of falling. I would ask therefore of those who pronounce the 
insoription to bo a counterfeit, whether it is probable that the 
persons who placed it there, whoever they may have been, would 
have risked all the danger and difieulty attending such am 
‘undertaking, to carry out a purpose which could bring them no 
possible advantage? ‘Then again how is it to be explained that, 
instead of adopting the style of writing in use amongst the ancients, 
‘they preferred to invent a set of monstrous extraordinary cha 
acters such as those in tho inscription, which, however likely to 
seoure for their framers the commendation af the ignorant, would 
* For thoso rales s40 “Curiosities of Chinoso Rtymology” by J. Baking 
‘Notes aud Queries on China end Japan, Jan, 1868, 7 
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certainly be calculated to cam the profound contempt of the 
earned? 

TI, Sitnfang, had my home closo by the Hing mountain, and 
swhilst yet a child deeply pondered this interesting subject, fondly 
hoping that I might perchance succeed in deciphering a few at 
any rate out of the many mysterious characters of which the 
inscription consisted. Having taken impressions of it, I passed 
days and nights in stadying the shape of the several characters, 
‘and in searching in every direction for ancient manuscripts with 
which I might institute comparisons, and so determine the origin. 
and identity of every one, After @ careful examination into the 
ature and style of the characters, it occurred to me that they 
closely resembled those depicted in the ‘veritable illustrations of 
the five peaks” which one Paou-pu-tsze has handed down to 
posterity; and I then suddenly remembered how the ancients had 
said, “tho draining of the waters was conducted upon prineipl 
laid down in gemmeous tablets and characters, which constituted 
mysterious talismans of the remoter ages.” I thereupon at once 
‘concluded not only that the strange forms depicted in the inserip- 
tion did not partake of the nature of characters, but that the 
opinion commonly prevalent, to the effect that the tablet ad been 
ingoribed by Yi in order to commemorate his miraculous deeds, 
was entirely groundless. ‘The “Scheme” put forth by the Yellow 
River, (the fabulous origin of the eight diagrams of Fu-Hi) and 
‘the “Book” revealed by the River Lo, (the legendary derivation 
‘of the great plan of Yi) as well as the fairy characters and pearly 
tolismanic signs found from timo to time in the hearts of moun- 
‘ins in primeval ages, were imparted to tho spiritual and holy 
‘men of old, in order to aid them in carrying out their miraculous 
‘undertakings; and is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
paltry attempt at interpretation by a common mortal could 
‘suooéed in unraveling any of their hidden mysteries? 

An analogous instance, corroborative of the fact that such 
miiraculous inscriptions do exist, has oecurred within the last few 
years at Yung-Ning Chow in Kwei-chow, where a peak called 
‘Hung Yen Shan, after a shower of rain, a¢ sunrise and sunset, 
shews lines depicted upon its face, which, although not actually 
legible as characters, yet suffice to prove that some superhuman 
agency is being exercised. 

‘Reputed impressions of the accompanying inscription have been. 
reproduced in stone in some ten to twenty different localities in 
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the Chinese Empire, His Excellency Siu-fung (the late Viceroy 
Kwan) having shown me one taken from the original insoription 
fon the Yun Meih peak, and charged me with the duty of tracing 
in outline the several characters, and restoring any defective 
portions thereof, I made my tracings from an impression, which 
Thad had for some time past by me, of an engraven copy on stone, 
‘which stands at the foot of the peak, merely reducing the cha- 
acters somewhat. in size, but adhering to their form and shape 
in every respeot, When my task was completed I added this 
critical notice by mysalf of the ancient history of the inscription 
‘and I appended a copy of Yang-shin’s so called interpretation, 
not that I thought it at all worthy of record, but because of the 
long notoriety which it has enjoyed, and because I am arixious 
that those who are capable of forming a judgment may be in a 
position to test its eredibiity for themselves, 
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PREFACE. 


Apris avoir étudié P'Assyrie, 'Egypte, P'Inde et tant d'autres 
anciens Empires avee un zéle et une puissance analyse aux 
quels nul seoret n'a pu résister; aprds avoir fouillé le monde, 
hormis la Chine, c'est enfin vers elle que les savants tournent 
Tours yeux aujourd’bui. De tous cbtés, se dressent devant elle, 
comme des éehelles contre les murs d'une place investie, d'innom- 
drables points d'interrogation. Déjt méme les assaillants 
Goublent leurs coups, et Yon sont, & la rapidité avec laquelle ils 
se suecddent, le prix qu’ils attachent & cotte dernidre conquete et 
Vimpatience quills éprouvent de fixer enfin des solutions qu’ils ont 
suspendues jusqu’a ce quills aient pu sonder cette immense énigme, 
si Vieille et si longtemps oubli¢e. 

‘Fai youl dans le travail que Yon va lire, montrer, a propos 
de la Géologie et de Ia Paléontologie, comment on pourrait xé- 
pondre 2 ces attaques, non pas en y résistant comme on résiste 
A des dangers, mais comme on accueille Varrivée d’amis mal 
isposés mais toujours attendus; en leur donnant un plan on su 
moins une esquisse de Ia ville ot en Jour ouvrant les voies et les 
avenues qui leur sont préparés depuis tant de sidcles. 











Cotte esquisse méme ne m’s pas para sufisante; et, afin qu'elle 
pitt servir non seulement A eux, mais d leurs amis ot A leurs servi- 
‘teurs, jo n’ai pas crn trop faire de chercher, autant que possible, 
A Vorienter et & y tracer gh et 18, quelques points de rep2re, 

Superflus pour ces savants et pour la plupart des membres de 
In société qui veut bien me permettre de placer ce travail sous 
03 auspices, ils pourront, toutefvis, ne pas étre inntiles pour 
‘beaucoup de personnes dont Vesprit et Pattention ont: été jusqu'ici 
dizigés d'un autre e6t6, ot qui, donses do la fuculté dobserver, 
peuvent, dans leurs ésidences ou dans leurs voyages en Chine, 
tendre Gimportants services, pourva qu’on leur explique bien e@ 
que Yon désire delles. 

Crest pour ces personnes, c'est dans Pespoir desciter leur intdrdt 
en faveur des recherches qui nous oceupont, que j'ai fait précéder 
les indications que jo mo suis cru autorisé, par’ mes lectures ou 
‘mes observations personnelles, i donner sur la Chine, d'une sorte 
Wexposd, aussi complet et en méme temps aussi suocinet que 
possible, du sujet, tel quo les savants nous le font connattro dans 
Yes ouvrages dont j'ai eité les noms en téte do ma notice et aux 
quols ffi emprants sans scrupulo et tels quols, les extraits qui 
mont para nécessnires i mon but, bien sir du pardon quo ce but 
miobtiondrait, 

Dium autre cbté lo plan que me tragait cette manidre de voir 
tait colué qui pouvait le plus aisément m’aider A présenter aux 
savants dune fagon claire et logique, des détails dont quelques 
‘uns sont produits pont-éteo pont Ia premidre fois, ot dont les autres 
paraissent avoir dormi, onbliés, dans les livres oh is y avafont été 
publiés on notre langue, il y a cent ou cent cinquante ans, 

Ainsi ma notice n'est proprement et i trds peu de chose pris, 
qu'un cadro dans lequel j'ai taché de grouper do fagon Ales Golaizer 
Jes uns par les autres, én vue des mattres et en vuo des servitours 
do In science, les fats aoquis et eeux que Yon peut reousilli 
Chine, 























Nawaro, 15 janvier 1800, 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


NOTE SUR QUELQUES UNES DES RECHERCHES QUE VON 
POURRAIT FAIRE EN CHINE ET AU JAPON 
AU POINT DE VUE 
DE LA GROLOGIE ET DE LA PALEONTOLOGIE, 
pee 
Pa G. EUG. SIMON, 
Conal ds France a Niag-Po. 


OUVRAGES CONSULTHS: 


Ia paléontologio appliquée & Wétude des races humaines par Mr. G, do 
Soporte, 1868.—Les Glaciers et la période Glaciare par Mfr. Ch. Martins, 
1867,—Un tour do Nataralistes dans le Nord par Mr. Cb. Martins, 1868 
‘Los Antiquités Rgyptionnes par Mr. B. Renan, 1865 —Conm de PalGontologie 
par Mr, d’Archias, 1864 —La Science dos Keligions par Me. E. Burnout, 
1867 & 1868 —L/homme primitif par Mr. A. Maury, 1867.—Les Oscillations: 
din Sol-terresire par Me. I. Hecke 1865.—Le Voyage da Glacier par Mr, E, 
Rambert, 1861—Le Dronio et los espices pentnes par Mr. Radean, 1866 — 
Las Etndos et les Découvertes archéologiquesrécentes dans le Nord Scandinavo 
par Mr, A. Geffroy, 1862.—Cours d’Anthropologie par Mr, de Quatrefages, 
‘Ke, &6—Mémoires concernant les Chinois par les anciens Missionnaires 
Tésuites.—Le Chou-king.—Recherches sur les temps antérieurs 4 coux dont 
ee Ghotrking parle Fee de Potmar—Notis var Ying pate Peo 
adelon. 


‘Toute Doctroe » pour base les merrilos de Ia 
(Criationy pour raiser sar YHomine, il fash 
‘commencer par Ia manitre dant ila regu Petra” 
Deut da ‘Ve tes Mémoires dea 
snciens Jésaites: Tome 1, page 885, 


‘Norns temps ne sillustre pas seulement par les découvertes de 
PIndustrie. Sans vouloir en dire plus de bien que de raison, 
west que juste de signaler comme un de ses plus grands titres 
do gloire pour le présent, et comme I'un des mérites dont Tavenir 
Ini tiendra le plus de compte, les études qu'il a entreprises depuis 
une trentaine d’années sur toutes les questions qui se rapportent 
& Phomme, a son origine, 2 sa nature et d son histoire. 

Que sommes nous?—D’oh venons nous?—Quels étaient nos 
angétres?—A quelle époque avons nous &é plagés sur la terre? 
Comment sont nées les diverses races qui compocent Phumanité? 
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quest co que les différences qui les séparent? les rapports qui les 
unissent? Tel est, sous quelques unes de ses faces, le probléme 
qui s'impose aujourd'hui aux esprits les plus sérieux aveo 'énergio 
de la ponséo qui se sent mal étayée par d’anciennes croyances, 
Aéooncertée par de récontes AGcouvertes, aveo Vattrait du plus 
cobscur et cependant du moins indifiérent des mystires, ‘Tel est 
le terrain sur Jequel les sciences en apparence les plus diverses, 
YarchGologie, Ia linguistique, Yanatomie comparéo, In géologie, 
1s paléontologie, Vethnologie et la critique historique se donnent 
anjourd’bui rendez vous. 

‘Les réponses de ln Bible, trop étroitement intorprétée, ne les 
satisfont plus. 

On disait "homme nouveau sur a torr0; on lereprésentait déchu 
‘du haut état physique ot moral dans lequel il aurait d’abord 6td 
er66; on parlait dune oatastrophe épouvantable engloutissane 
‘un coup toute sa races on rejetat comme autant de fables indignes 
ab toute eroyance, les égondes de Pantiquité qui nous le montraiont 
au contraire, ignorant ot sauvage, acquérant ses idées lentement 
‘et comme sidcle par sidele; ot les viewx mythos de Janus, deSaturno, 
doMénds, de Prométhée, de Obras et do Triptoldine 6 6s 
parmi les conceptions tes plus ridicules du paganisime. “Ty a 
Aix ang A poine, les découvertos relatives aux promiers Ages de 
Vhumanité étaient encore frappées d'une sorte de disorédit; on 
soutiait on parlant des objets quo cortains savants voulaiont faire 
passer pour dos instraments primitifs. Mnintonant, aprds avoir 
vu les parties de In dernidre exposition consuerées aux plus viewx 
spéoimens du travail do nos ancetres ot les magnifiques salles du 
Muséo de St. Germain, on est saisi d’étonnement comme devant 
tune rovélation inattondue, On est surpris que V'ignorance ou les 
préjugés nient pu si longs temps dérober la signification de tant 
dlo Yastigos, armies, ornements, utensiles do toute nature, en silex 
taillé ou poli, on jade, en sorpentine, les uns informes, d'autres 
d'un fini qui en fiit de véritables objets dart. On ne comprend 
pas quiune opinion presque générale ait pu nagudre encore 
circonsorire dans d'étroites limites le passé de notre espece.” 

LAntiquité avait raison: dépouillées de leur earactire symbo- 
lique ou allégoriquo, ses fables sont vruios. I/homme que nous 
connaissons 1a point été oréé; des centaines et peut-dtre des 
aillies de sideles ont lentement produit; c'est peu A peu que, sous 
Vinfluence du choix divin qui le distingua des autres étresy 1a 
religion, la civilisation, les arts so sont révélés A son esprit. Ce 
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nest que trait par trait, progressivement, que son corps perdit les 
caractires de Vanimalité qui Vétreignait; que, sous Veffort de son 
intelligence fécondée de ce méme soufle divin, son erine se dé 
veloppa, som angle facial s’ouvrit et quenfin se grava sur son 
front 'empreinte désormais ineffagable, mais de plus en plus mar- 
quée, de celui qui le tirait ainsi des ténébres et du chaos, Ce n’est 
que dégré a dégré qu'il sortit des eavernes oi il habitait, descendit 
des arbres ob il perchait, pour fonder dans les plaines les sociétés 
puissantes que ’on connatt; les six journées dela oréation ne sont 

oint finies; il n'y a pas eu de déluge universel et les listes wénéa~ 
Tegiques do ta Bitlo indiquent ot ne rappellent bien décidément 
quo des races et des époques indéterminées et non de réelles 
individualités. 

oil’ co que nous enseignent les travaux des d’Archino, des 
Grimm, des Burnouf, des Brandt, des Max. Muller, des Ewald, 
des Pictet, des Lyell, des Martins, des Middenliorf, des Wilson, 
des Darwin, des Maury, des Aguassiz ot de tant d'autres savants 
Gminents. 

Voild ce que prouvent jusqu’a la dernitre évidence, les témoi- 

ages les plus authentiques, les pidees de conviction les plus 

verses, et, en particulier, celles que la Géologie et la Paléontologie 
ont déja recueillies dans toutes les contrées du monde qu’elles ont 
pu explorer et dont les spécimens les plus nombreux et les plus 
complets sont réunis en France an chateau de St. Germain. 

‘Voili ce que démontrent encore tant de races inférieures 6parses 
surle globe, et quien disparaissent sous nos yeux sans y avoir 6té 
autre chose que les ébauches successives, maintenant inutiles, dont 
Ja Oréation sest servi pour arriver jusqu’A nous. 

Mais quel est Vobjet, quel sera le résultat final de toutes oes 
recherches et de toutes cea découvertes? In vérité @abord, la vérité 
pour elle méme, la véritézqu’il n'est permis A personne de mettre 
sous le boisseau et dont, sous aucun prétexte, il n'est permis 2 
personne de retarder Vatdnement; la vérité vers laquelle ht travers 
ses erreurs et obéissant & In méme loi que celle qui entratne les 
corps vers le centre de la terre, esprit humain gravite avec une 
force aussi irrésistible. Co but se consacre de lui méme, et, bien 
ql seul peut-étre, pour le moment, qui s'offve clairement 
nos désirs, il suffit & les légitimer et les ennoblir. Cependant 
il est des conséquences d'un ordre moins abstrait quill n'est pas 
absolument impossible de pressentir ds maintenant. La pensé 
se trouble bientbt lorequ’elle envisage les questions que je formulais 
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si Dridvemont tout-2-Vheure. On ne songe pas sane anxi6te sux 
solutions dont elles peuvent étre suivios, aux profondes modifica 
tionsqu'elles devrontiairesubir aux idées dans lesquelles les sociétés 
modernes ont 6té élevées. Tl est douloureux de renoncer a d'an- 
ciennes croyances; mais c'est un insupportable supplice que de ne 
pas savoir comment elles seront remplacées. Il est urgent d’y 
mettre fin au plus tt. 

Diun autre e6t6, si malgré tant deiforts ot de progres accomplis 
dans les sciences et dans Jes arts, Phumanité est encore si peu 
avancée quo ses efforts ot ses progrds somblent sa tourner contre 
elle mémo; s'il nous faut encore entendre de peuples & peuples, 
ces mémes explosions de haines qui ensanglantirent son enfance 
et firent chancoler ses promiers pas; si enfin Paiguille du temps 
paratt avoir vainement pour la paix des esprits et des camurs, marché 
sur le cadran des sides, ne serait eo point pour avoir trop long 
‘temps ignoré quelques uns des rayons dont, comme la lumidre, la 
vvérité se composo?—Qui voudrait aujourd’lui surtout que les plus 
graves évOnements so chorgent de nous les rappeler, nier par 
example et sans aller'plus loin, les rapports de la politique aveo 
Jos sciences dthnographique, sociale, géographique, religiouse, &o,? 
Et ai chaque soienco et chaque vérité sont i co point constitutives 
de cotte vérité générale dont il importe de soluirer en toutes 
choses, & quel point In science do Vhomme, In science qui lui 
apprend iso connattre dans lo temps et dans Vespace n'est elle 
pas ossentiello? Peut-Ctre no Tui sera-t-il jamais donné do dé. 
couvrir le mot de sa destinée; rien toutofois ne saurait lui en faire 
concevoir une idéo plus hauto ot plus consolante quo ln connais- 
sanco de ses originos, Si elles Iui montrent quill n'a point, ainsi 
«quo jo lo disais tout-}-Vhoure, fait excoption &unité, maintenant 
4 poit prds démontrée, du plan de la oréation; s'il y reconnatt que 
son apparition sur Ia terre m’a pas 6t6 subito, mais lentement 
amenée, suivant une loi do développement que Dieu semble s'étre 
imposée ot dont nous n’avons pas i ui domander compte, elles le 
convainqueront de plus en plus, do la nécessité de son incessante 
et toute puissante intervention, Ce n’est qu’en se reportant & In. 
faiblesso do ses promidres années que Vhomme a réellement 
conscience de ce qu'il doit 4 sa mare, De méme il se rapprochera 
do ses humblos débuts, il sidentifiera avec ses premidrs modes 
existence, il contraindra son imagination A se reporter au miliew 
do coux avec lesquels il a commenoé de vivre, et, sous ses horribles 
Gtreintes, dans cette hideuse promisouité, il sentira, de qui état, 
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de qui devait dtre le Bras qui ptit Je dégager de ces étourfantes 
entraves, et, suivant les expressions de /Eoriture, le tirer “dentre 
ees démons muets” les sinistres “ Velus” dont il ne différait que 
par de vagues inquiétudes et le sentiment de son impuissance, 
Paisant dans un long passé Pirréfutable certitude d’un auzilinire 
‘supérieur et dans la distance qui I’éloigne de son point de départ 
une confiance inébranlable en Pavenir, ses espérances n’auront 
autres limites que les bornes mémes de ses aspirations actuelles, 
Je no sais si jo m'abuse, mais ces travaux de Yhumanité sur 
lle méme, ces efforts de Viumanité qui se cherche au travers des 
sieles, ont quelque chose do touchant et de grave qui me paratt 
gja wutoriser les perspectives les plus rassurantes, Les haines 

"émoussent devant la mort, on se réconcilie sur un tombean; sur 
les ossements de nos angétres, sur les reliques qu’ils nous ont 
Iaissées, nous abjurerons tous au nom dea vérité, nos erreurs, nos 
rivalités inutiles et nos ambitions sans but. En présence de leurs 
estes confondus, nous porterons nos vues au de-lA du présent 
instable ot fugitif, et, nous Slangant vers Yavenir, le jugement de 
In postérité deviendra Ia raison de nos actes et le sulaire de nos 
services. 

Sous les réflexions enfin qu’évoquent ces vestiges des temps 
passés, jfentrevois le od chacun n’aura d’autre émulation 
que Vésiulation des grandes choses, et of, plagant dans le sépulore 
sa plus noble ambition, n'anra d’autre désir que celui duno belle 
mort, sereine, chargée de guirlandes et des bénédictions du monde, 

Mais c'est assez nous attarder Aces réveries. Elles se réaliseront 
de la mtme fagon que je viens, enns y prendre garde, de m’y 
Inisser entratner. Ce mest qu’en se reportant anx ciewx que le 
regard se repose des profondeurs. Le charme do Pinfini est trop 
grand, Vosil qui s'y est abandonné ne s’en détache quavec peino 
et on garde long’ temps le reflet. Ainsi, plagé entre le passé qui 
0 découvre seulement et le futur qui se jalonne, reflétant Jes sou- 
vvonirs du premier et les espérances du second, le présent qui n’était, 
pour ainsi parler, qu'un battement entre ces deux éternités, 
eharmonisera avec Pune et aves Yautre et en formera Pheureuse 
modulation. 

Cependant de quelqu’attente que puisse nous remplir les récentes 
conguétes accomplies dans les différents domaines de ln Science 
do Phomme, quelque fiers que nous puissions en étre, il faut 
reconnaitre qu’elles sont encore trés incompletes, et, bien que je 
n’aie semblé jusqu’a présent que vouloir en faire ressortir V'impor~ 
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tance on pressentir les résultats, je n’ai précisément pour but que 
dindiquer quelques unes des Jacunes qu’elles présentent dans le 
champ spécial de la Géologie et de In Palsontologie. 

Crest la d'alleurs qu’elles sont peut-tre le plus regrettables, car 
est de IA que sont sorties les dScouvertes du plus haut intérde, 
L'Etude des langues ot des traditions dont le secours est si néces- 
saire pour les temps modernes ne peut en effet presque rien 
apprendre de Yhomme au deli des commencements des sociétés 
actuelles, car Micriture qui seule pouvait nous en conserver des 
traces n'existait pas. L’Archéologie elle méme, dans ses mony- 
ments les plus anciens, ne nous montro Phomme quiarrivé dgjh a 
un 6tat social relativement eivilisé, mais Phistoire da Yhomme dans 
les Ages antériours, aux époques oi Ia pierre taillée par éclats, puis 
lapierre pole, 6thient os souls produits desarudimontairoindustre, 
Vétude du sol ob on les recueille et aveo lequel elle so confond peut 
sale nous lo réviler, 

Cest do 1A qu'elle s0 aégage, non plus sides par sideles, mais 
par longues périodes, par succession de phénoménes; c'est de ld 
que Thumanit, d'ubord incerain, Serge pox & pon du fonp 
‘obseur od ses germes dormaient er le 1A quelle sort enfin 
do plus on plus visible pour entrer dans la voio du progrds qu'elle 
n'a plus quittéo. 
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Tloxisto,disais-jotout-A-V’houre, dansVensemble des observations 
sur lesquelles s'appuiont les sciences dont Phistoire do "homme 
est Pobjet, un certain nombre de lacunes qui la laissent incomplate, 
\gr6 cela, les conclusions quo Von pout adja tirer des faits 
acquis sont assex assurées pour navoir A redouter aucun démenti 
des observations contingentes, elles n’on présentent pas moins un 
spect tronqué d’autant plus ficheux. 

‘Toutes les contrées de Europe, une grande partie de celles do 
VAmériquo, ot quelques unes de PAfrique ello méme ont été explo- 
rées ot ont fourni a Pétude une masse de documents de toutes 








sie, sauf les Indes, est rest6o A pou pris muette, On ne 
sait rien ou presque rien du continent e plus étendu, du continent 
qui fut le bercean de notre espico et tout au moins celui de le 
société civilisée, rion ou presque rien des mille peuples, peuplades 
ou tribus qu'il recdle, de leurs origines,’ de leurs langages, de 
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ours traditions. On ne sait,rien surtout de la Chine, de cette 
doyenne des nations dont Pimmense territoire aussi bien que 
histoire “Ia plus authentique eta plus reculée qui soit au monde,” 
touche par tant des points aux lieux du globe Jes plus ancienne- 
ment habités, et dont les légendes si claires et si transparentes 
pourraient, maintenant que l'on sait lire dans les légendes, livrer 
de si précienx renseignements. Dans le peu que nous en savons, 
que de simplicité, de naturel, de vérité! Point ou peu, trés peu 
do ces interventions surnatureles si fréquentes dans les histoires 
des autres peuples,sidificiles A admettre et si fécondes en disputes. 
Dieu reconny, il suffit; la loi donnée, on y obéit; le mot d'ordre 
regu, on le suit; et tout cela sans bruit, sans fracas. Tout s’en- 
chatne et se sucgdde, lentement mais progressivement, comme 
partout, comme dans la nature entidre, Crest évident, et Yon 
dirait presque que tous ces silex, ces ossements n'ont été mis au 
jour que pour servir de pidces justifcatives a Vhistoire Légendaire 
dee Chine 

quoi bon dVailleurs ces brusques révGlations, ces prodiges ot 
cea mlruslan qu'on pouralteppeleyarbtrelre tants Toast 
‘Toutes ces évolutions que notre ignorance nous forcait A entasser 
ot comprendro on un pauvre cadre étroit de 6,000 années et qui 
asuraient choqué notre bon sens comme elles se heurtaient elles 
mémes, #accomplissent ici en des éternités de cent, de deux cent 
soixante seize mille ans? Dix-huit mille ans pour seulement 
Abrouiller le chaos!! Nous voieifbien loin de compte... Plus 
tant anjourd’hui eependant, puisque les dernidres déconvertos faites 
par un prétre, Mr. Vabbé Bourgeois, indiquent la présence de 
Vhomme jusqu’en plein terrain miocine et que, se fondant sur 
autres vestiges trouvés dans le drift, Mr. Lyell le fait remonter 
deux cent mille ans au moine! 

‘Et Vhomme, le premier homme que nous nous représentions, si 
beau, si brillant des mille fucultés dont nous Pavions oru dots 
tout-A-coup, quelle déception! Est-il possible, est-il raisonnable 
do penser que Dieu ne Vit eréé si parfait que pour le défigurer 
‘immédiatement et ravaler, méme ses traits, presque jusqu’a coux 
de la brute, jusqu’d ceux dont nous poavons nous faire une idée 
pris les ories d'Engis (Lidge), de Neanderthal (Allemagne 
Bherfield), d’Bguisheim (Colmar Hthin) des Eyzies (Dordogne)? 

En Chine, point de ces contradictions embarassantes pour 
esprit, injuriouses pour la providence—Pan-kou, c'est homme 
idéal, le type qu’il doit réaliser; il n'a été créé gu'en esprit, son dma 
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seule a existé; est elle quise dégage, générations par générations 
du chaos ob elle est enfermée et quia la forme dun auf, c'est alla 
4quiles anime peut-dtre, Mais lo premier homme oréé, Fou-Hi, 
vee son Gnorme téte et son corps de serpent? C'est presque un 
Yétard, On oststupéfniten vérité? Bh quoi, ily a quelques années 
A peine que nous connaissons cette loi d’aprés laquelle tous les 
individus des eréations supérieures revétent dans les différentes 
phases de lour existence embryonnsire les formes principales des 
‘erbations infbrieures; il nous 2 fallu, pour cela, le secours de tous 
Jes progrds accomplis depuis vingt sidcles de civilisation et d’efforts 
‘en tous sens, et nous la trouvons aujourd’hui, cette loi, ilustrée 
par les conceptions les plus ancionnes! Elles nous montrent 
Vhomme se formant au sein de la nature, sa promidre méxe, comme 
Yonfant se forme dans le corps de la femme! Bt qu'on le remarque 
Dien, ce nest pas simple hasard, Si toutes les métamorphoses 
du fetus ne sont pas indiquées il y en a une autre qui n'est pas 

ins frappante quo la premidre, c'est Chon-Nong, qui sucgdde a 
Fou-Hi, ot qui nait aveo un corps d’hommo et une téta de taureau, 

‘Les transitions do Yeouf A Phomme sont, on lo sait, plus nom- 
‘rouses, néanmoins les principales, los extrdmes sont bien représen- 
‘Hes, Homme dis la cellule, Pan-kou on sortant, prond la forme 
es animaux les plus infimes, des ovipares, avant darriver & celle 
des animaux supériours, des mammifires, “En Chen-Nong, lo plus 
fort est fait, homme par lo corps, les pieds et les mains, n’ayant 
jamais cossé de V'étre par Vessence, par I’Ame, qu’importe la face 
lo crino do Pan-kou? Pou A peu lo diamétro antero-posté 
du crfino, plus grand que le diamdtre transversal, comme dans le 
cerlno do Neanderthal, diminuera; peu d peu, la votte orfinienne 
w6ldvora, la saillio des arcades sourcilligres disparattra, le front 
sélargira, les parois do la boite osseuso deviendront plus minces, 
comme dans les ortnes dos Hyzies, &o, 

‘Jo no sais, mais cette étonnanto concordance me paratt avoir, 
plus fy songe, quelque chose de terrifiant, Bst-ce done on effet 
que Vhomme sest ainsi développé? ou bien, ne faut-il voir dans 
cette conception, infiniment supérieure celle de I’Hanouman do 
VInde, que le sentiment, mais le sentiment admirable, prodigioux, 
inout, du pl eréation qui ne semble ordonn6 quo par rapport 
AVhomme en quiil sorésume, s'inearne et trouve son couronnement, 

Co n'est pas tout, mais le pou qui prégdde mo fait trop prévoir 
les difficultés quo jo rencontrerais en continuant oatte eaquisse, si 
je n'essayais de résumer d’abord en aussi peu de mots que possible, 
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st on les limitant, ainsi que je Pai déja dit, A la Géologie et a In 
Paléontologie, les données les plus nouvelles et les plus essentielles 
de nos connaissances. 

‘Deux grands phénoménes dominent toutes ces recherches; Yun 
estle phénoméne de Voscillation du sol, Yautre eelui des Glaciers, 
Le sol qu’on est habitué A regarder comme immuable est a 
contraire dans un état constant d'oscillation. Sans parler des 

tremblements de terre et des autres mouvements diis & des causes 
tout-A-fait locales ou spéciales, comme coux qu’y déterminent les 
courants de chaleur, délectricité, d&e., Yenveloppe de la terre, 
sollicitée d'un cbté par les astres, comprimée de Y'autre par la 
vapeur, les gaz et les matidres fondues de V'intérieur du globe, ne 
cesse d’onduler comme le ferait un radeau s’élevant et s’absissant 
sur les eaux de Ia mer, Les changements de niveau du golfe de 
Bothnio et de la Baltique, qu’on attribuait autrefois au retrait et 
Ja dépression des eaux de la mer, ne sont au contraire que les 
conséquences des mouvements de la terre. Tl ne faut, pour sen 
convainere, que remarquer que la diminution n'est point égale sur 
lo pourtour de la presquitle Scandinave, comme cela devrait étre 
s'il était vrai que les eaux, toujours horizontales, so retirassent, 
Et non seulement elles no se dépriment pas partout également, 
‘mais, en certains points, comme & la pointe de Ia Scanie, elles 
reoouvrent graduellement le sol. Ainsi, plusieurs rues des villes 
do Malmot, ‘Trelleborg, Ystad ont déja disparu; et depuis les 
observations faites du temps de Linnée seulement, In cbto a déji 
perdu une ztne de trente métres de largeur. Ces balancements + 
ont Liew, on le sait, en des temps excessivement longs. 
Yextrémité septentrionale du golfe de Bothnie, le continent émerge 
do 1* 60 on cent ans, par le travers des les d’Oland de 1* seule- 
‘ment, dla pointe terminale du Jutland de 90 centimetres. Dans 
Tile de Munkholm il n’a pas varié de 6 métres en 1,000 

Silents qu’ils soient, ils arrivent cependant & lever jusqu’a 
200, 800 et 414 metres au-dessus du niveau de la mer, ainsi que 
1g montre In récente découverte de Mr. Derbishire, non loin du 
Snowdon, les polypiers et les coquilles qui ne peuvent vivre que 
dans ses profondeurs et que nous foulons chaque jour & nos pieds, 
En méme temps, les foréts de pins qui couronnent les hauteurs des 
montagnes sont aussi exhaussées jusqu’a la région des neiges 
éternelles od elles ne peuvent végéter, dépérissent pen & peu et 
de larges lisidres de foréts ne se composent plus que d’arbres morts, 
quoique restant encore debout depuis des sidcles. Ainsi sex- 
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pliquent Jes solutions de continuité entre certains continents et 
‘entr’autres la séparation de In France et de Angleterre; ainsi 
sexplique la présence au milien des continents, des vastes étendues 
de sable du Sahara, du Cobi, autrefois fonds de mer comme la 
Scandinavie elle méme, Il sernit facile de multiplier les prenves 
ct les exemples do Voscillation du sol. ‘Toutes les contrées du 
monde nous en offrent aujourdhui & profusion, mais on ne les 
demande méme plus A titre de preuves et elles ne nous étaient né~ 
cessaires qu’a cause des circonstances qui s'y rattachent et qui nous 
intéressont plus directement. Il suffira donc de les avoir rappelés, 

Nous pouvons cependant remarquer en passant, que cost dgjh 
par centaines do sieles qu'il faut: compter Vexistence du monde, 
‘Mais Yosoillntion A Inquelle a suecéaé P’époque quaternaire qui nous 
reporte si loin, n'est pas 1a soule qui ait eu liev. En 1819, on 
‘rousant un eanal de communication entre le lac Madlar, prds de 
Stockholm, otla Baltique, on traversa, préa du village deScedertolje 
run osar ot bane de sable émergé et couvert de blocs erratiques 
portant des arbres s6oulnires, Les déblais de In tranchée mirent 
nu dans le sein méme du monticule et A 18 matres au des- 
sous do In suriace, la charpente en bois d'une hutto renfermant 
un foyer formé de pierres disposées on corcles et de biichos carbo- 
niséos, En dehors de Ia hutte on dGcouvrit des branchos de pins 
coupées; quelques débris d’embarcations dont les parties étaient 
assembles par des chevilles en bois, gisaient dovant la. porte, 
Les conséquonces do ces faite sont Gvidentes, Quand un pécheur 
habitait cette cabane, elle était émergée, Ensuite elle 
fono6o ot a 6t6 converte d'une épnisseur de 8 metres de graviers; 
puis In e6te ot elle 0 trouvait, s'est lontement soulevéo ot I'a 
ramenée a son niveau primitif, D'autres faits sont depuis venus 
siajouter d celuilA, tols par exemple que les vestiges dhabitation 
rramenés du fond des ines do la Suisse et de la Savoie, 

‘Dans In partio du monde que nous habitons, on pourrait entre 
‘autres faits que des observations suivies feraient certainement 
apetcevoir, citer au Japon Ia grotte située & Yentrée de la baie de 
‘Nagasaki et dont Youverture récente, aw dire des Japonais, grandit 
ts'6ldvo assoz sensiblement; on Chine Vexhaustement et lagran- 
dissement de I'le de Tsom-Ming, ’émergement de ’Archipel des 
Chusan qui finira par étre rattaché au continent; Vélévation du 
fond des golfes de Leo-Tong et du Pe-Teheli, 1a présence de 
roches madréporiques signalées par quelques missionnaires, et 
otamment, si mes souvenirs sont exacts, par Pabbé Hue, jusqu’en 
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‘sommet de certaines montagnes de a Chine; In présence de coquil- 
Tages marins, dont Mr. le Dr. Lamprey et Mr. Kingsmill nous 
ont ici méme, fait connattre quelques especes, les cavernes élevées 
et remplies, si nombreuses dans Ia pluplart des provinces, les 
‘espéces marines de poisson et de crustacés qui existent aujourd’hni 
encore dans les lacs salés des hauts plateaux de la Mongolie, au 
nord de Lama-Mino; et enfin et surtout le déplacement actuel de 
Yembouchure du fleuve Jaune qui recule, en causant de si grands 
ravages, comme le Soane de Indo, lequel a reculé de 7 kilométres 
depuis 80 ans. 

‘Ainsi la subsidence du sol, lo va etvient de cemajestueux balancier 
‘8 66 complet et nous voici foreés de doubler le premiers temps de 
Yoscillation, ot "homme existait déja, et nous n’avons point tenu 
compte des temps de repos entre chaque mouvement de bascule! 

Nous devons maintenant nous oecuper des périodes gliciaires 
dans lesquelles nous retrouverons non seulement aussi la présence 
do Vhomme mais les preuves d’oscillations plus anciennes. 

‘Mais avant d’en parler, un rapprochement m’obséde dont jo veux 
me débarasser en le disant, ‘Tout naturellement, propos du 
phénoméne auquel je viens de m’arréter les mots de changement, 
oscillation, de bascule, de Balancier so sont présentés A mon 
esprit et sous ma plume; eux seuls pouvaient faire comprendre 
co que j'avais A décrire. Il y en a un autre cependant devant 
Vemploi duquel j'ai reculé ot que j'ai rayé vingt fois. C'est le mot 
depend Pour ifs Dai 

1a seule raison que pendule est In signification du mot houa, 

nom des trigrammes'de Fou-Hi, qui ont inspiré le livre canonique 
des changements, le plus vieux des livres, puisqu'il remonte & 9,000 
avant J.C., PY-king, lequel a été fait pour montrer comment 

ot sans cesse “ce qui est dessous vient desous et oe qui est dessus 
passe dessous, livre que Yon appelle.encore: Liore des principes, 


























Liore des combinaisons, Livre du passage perpétuel du repos au 
owonent et du mouronent ou ries, Lior det Gindraions et 
Corruptions, 

Te confesse ma faiblesse. 


Qui sait d'ailleurs si ce livre parattrait aussi ineompréhonsible 
quautrefois et aux Chinois eux mémes, & ceux qui, possédant les 
Tumitres fournies par les sciences modernes, en liraient les com- 
mentaires de Ouen-Ouang, de Tchéou-Kong et de Confucius, @est- 
A-dire par de trois des plus beaux génies que I'antiquité connaisse 
en philosophie, en politique, en physiqueeten morale. Je sais que 

1 
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ce livre des changements est devenu le livre des sorts et que sion 
‘# 6gard A la composition du caractire chinois koua, on peut voir 
quiil est formé de la lettre pou qui peut signifier sort; mais il est 
ertain quo co livre n'est dovenu le livre des sorts que lorsqu’on a 
perdu Vintelligence de son véritable sens, et co n'est ensnite que 
‘pour mettre le nom des hexagrammes en rapport avec leur ampli- 
fication ainsi faussée, qu’on I’a écrit par le caractdre en question 
qui satisfaisait an but qu'on se proposait, tout en conservant: son 
ancionne prononeiation, En tous cas, 1e bon sens ne so refu 
ilpas A admottre que des génies tels quo Fch6ou-Kong, Ouen-Ouang 
et Confucius s'on fussent oecup6s, si co livre n’etit 6t6 qu’un livre 
do sorts.* 

Jo rovions aux périodes glaciaires, 


m1. 


La connaissance d'une période glacinire embrassant les deux 
1émisphires du globe t postérieure A Papparition do Vhomme sur 
la terre, est une des plus belles conqudtes de la Gologie moderne. 


TA Vappat ae cos réfexions je citera 1 passage 
do physique do I’Empereur Kang-Hs,tradait dans 
don ances Testes} pag. 474, 

“Tantanme Ontaxrate.—En storangant du rivago do Ia mer Orientaley 
vert le ‘Tehélou, on ne trouve ni ruiseanx, ni Gtangs dans Ia campagne 
quoigu’lle soit trcoupée do montagnos ¢t do vallées. Kalgré cala on 
{coave fort loin dela mer dans lo anblo des alos d’huites ot des cuiasses 
do cancres, La tradition des Mongonlts qui habitont ce pays, porte qu’on a 
‘it de tout temps, quo, dans ln bante aatiquis, los encx da délage avaient 
fnondé cote plage ot qu'prds sate rtirées, les endrots, od ollos Gtaiont, 
valent para couverts do sable, Jo mo auis souvenu a cette occasion quo ln 
figure Kien (foe) des Hunt-Kovo de I'Y-King oat mise dans le Nord ott 
pour cola qu'il ast dit quo 168 grandes eaux vinrent du Nord ot y restdront 
plas long temps, Solon Mong- Tee, os enw du délugo sétendirent sur la 
Chino on Vinondant, expression (étendirent on Pinondant) Fan-Kien, 

w’elo était pins basso et qu'il y avait uno source oa un amas deat 
itVinondation, Quoiqu’ en soit du comment, &s'en rapport Ala 
‘grande géographie Ti-Chi, une partie de ce pays est une grande plaine od Yon. 
‘trouve plosiours containes do lieues quo let eanx ont couvertes et puis 
sbandonnées; voila pourguol on appelio ces déserts Mers de sable, co qui 
fudique quis wétaient pas converts originairement de sable ni de gravir.” 

On trouve encore dans los commentateurs de l'Y-king Vexpression Kae 
‘hin qui désigne los propriétés que possdde In Nature de s'étendre et de 90 

tor, “Et par otto extonsion et cotte contraction quile appelent 
alll et Ta venue on Ye systole ot Io diastole dn ln Nature, is figurent 
Yielettades 6 ln Natare dans ses gGnérations et corruptions alternatives.” 
‘Notiog nr VY-king, 
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On sait depuis peu que les Glaciers non plus que Ia crotite 
terrestre, ne sont immuables et que ce sont des flouves quimarchent, 
On on ales prouves par les empreintes, les stries quills tracent 
sur les roches entre lesquelles ils sont enc surtout par les 
masses de débris et les blocs énormes qu’ils transportent. Or, il 
existe dans certaines zines de l'Europe et de Amérique, et nous 
pouvons ajouter de I’Asie, des moraines ou amas considérables de 
piorres venues de fort loin, puisque dans ce qui les entoure on ne 
voit rion qui leur resemble; on remarque sur les flanes des 
montagnes ou des rochers & Pextrémité desquels ils sont déposés, 
des marques identiques celles que laissont les glaciers actuels; et 
quoiqiie le flouve de glace n’existe plus, on est bien fored de 

“reconnattre qu'il a existé, 

Ta dono été une époque oi les Glaciers recouvraient une 
surface beaucoup plus considérable qu’aujourd’hui et ob les calottos 
des glaces polaires investissaiont en Europe: toute la presqu'le 
Scandinave, la Finlande, la Russie Orientale, 'Bcosse, I'Ixlande, 
Je Nord do VAngletorre; en Amérique: le Labrador, te Canada, 
¢t les Etats-Unis jusqu’d la latitude do New-Yorok. C'est 
cette époque que Yon a donné le nom do période glaciaire. Les 
observations que j'ai pu faire me permettront d’en compléter en 
partie 'apergu en y ajoutant pour la premidre fois, je crois, tout 
Jo désert de Cobi ot une partie de la Chine jusqu’d la latitude de 
Pékin, au nokd; et A Youest, quelques hautes vallées du 'Thibet ot 
celles du Kan-sou, du Chen-si ot du Se-tchuen, jusquoprés des bords 
du Yang-tse-kiang. On rencontre en effet 2°60 ou 70 kilomdtres 
aunord da Pékin, i Teha-tao, nom qui veut dire “Passo des pierres,” 
des moraines ou dépdts de pierres, do cailloux roulés ot des blocs 
une grosseur prodigieuse dont on ne pourrait sexpliquer ni Ia 
masse Gnorme, ni la quantité, ni la nature, si Yon ne savait 
maintenant qu’ils ont été empruntés A certaines montagnes de 
Ja Mongolie, ot peut-btre mémo aux montagnes de la Sibérie. 

Ces moraines qui se prolongent & ’Ouest et & l'Est suivant une 
ligne de front que je n'ai pu suivre, seraient, si je ne me trompe, 
une des plus intéressantes preaves de Vancienne extension 
glaciers, en ca qu’elles montreraient une méme surface du so) 
‘ayant 6t6 tour d tonr mer et glacier. Les autres traces ardin 
du passage des glaciers, c’est-A-dire les stries, &e., sont aussi 
trds frappantes sur les parois des montagnes que Von est blige 
de teaverser pour se rendre par exemple  Tehang-kia-keou, l'une 
des portes de In Grande Muraille, 
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Si mes conjectures étaient vraies, si les stries profondes que lon 
remarque différentes hauteurs des rochers qui encaissent le 
‘Yang-tse-kiang on différents ondroits,tels quelespassesd’Y-tchang 
et de Kouel-tcheou, aussi bien que la quantité étonnante de 
pierres dépostes en ligne sur chaeune de ses rives, ow de blocs 
‘qui occupent le milieu du tleuve de facon i en géner et en rendre 
méme la navigation dangereuse par les obstacles et les chutes 
quills réents si, ds-je, tous cos indices dénotaient en effet, comme 
je le crois, le passage d'un glacier, ce serait encore un des plus 
remarquables témoignages des périodes glacinires. On y trouve~ 
rit peut-étre, on outre, explication de ces immenses ouvertures 
eréées en plusiours endroits du leave actuel i travers des roches de 
plusieurs ieues d’étendue, taillées presqu’’ pie, sur des hanteurs 
qui dépassent souvent 120 métres. On rencontro enfin sur le 
Yang-tse-kiang, & Vextrémité de quelques vallées de la province 
de So-tchuen, de benux vestiges de moraines terminales, 

Une autre sorte de dépdt que l'on ne peut aisément constater en 
Chine A cause des terres ct des cultures qui le reconvre, mais 
qui existe cortainement dans les plaines et notamment dans la 
plaine de Pékin, cest co limon mélé de graviers ot de fragments 
anguleux auquel on a donné le nom de drift, ot que les glaces qui 
lo portaiont, on se détachant des glaciers pour tombor dans In 
1er, ont promené ot répanda partout ob elles finissaient par géder 
sous son poids. C'est en so basant sur la puissance ot la continnité 
du drift que Yon trouve en Europe et sur les rapports que les 
glaciers qui Yont fourni, ont avec les soulavements du sol que 
Sir 0. Lyoll a évalué A deux cont mille ans au moins la durée de 
In dernidre grande oscillation. 11 lent en effet quo la p 
sanoo et In durée du drift sont proportionnelles au temps que sa 
formation a éxig6 ot qu’elles indiquent ainsi Ia durée des glaciers 
qui Yont charrié; et, pour se rendre compte des motifs que Sir 
. Lyall au d’en dédnire la durée de Poscillation pendant laquelle 
co dépbt s'est effectué, il ne faut que se rappeler comment les 
slaoiers co forment et disparaissent, 

‘Deux choses sont nécessaires pour Ia formation dela glace; dv 
froid ot de Yeau, L’eau fournie A I'atmosphire par Pévaporation 
‘des mers et de ses autres réservoirs, se condense sous un abai 
ment de température; et, si cet abaissement est suisant, se congil 
sous la forme de neige ou de givze, Puis elle retombe et, suivant 
les couches d’air qu’elle traverse, revient d V’état liquide on s'acen- 
tule sur les sommets ot les flanes des montagnes, Mais cela ne 
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sufit pas pour faire un glacier. Si cette neige ne se modifie pas, 
le vont la balaiera comme de In poussidre, Il faut qu’elle so 
transforme en nevé, c'est-d-dire en une sorte de mortier qui 
agglutine et rotienne ses moléeules; et, pour cela, il fautun certain 
degré do chaleur qui produise eau nécessaire. Avee de la glace 
tds froide et par conséquent tr’s sche, In soudure n'est pas 
possible, On aurait done tort de croire que plus le climat sera 
Tigourenx, plus les glaciers acquéreront de puissance et de déve- 
loppement, 

Pourvu que les hivers soient longs et humides, afin que les 
réservoirs et les hauteurs so remplissent ou so couvrent de neigo, 
peu importe que le froid soit intense ou modéré; it suffit que lo 
‘thormomitre so tienno on général au dessous do zéro, ot remonte 
pendant 'ét6 un peu au dessus, pour quo ln neige ait le temps de 
Saocumuler, et ne fondo ni ne soit emportée par le vent au fur ot 
2 mesure quelle tombe. La Nouvelle Zélande avec ses hivers 
humides, sans étre rigoureux, ses étés modérés ot un ciel habituel~ 
lement couvert, éteint et absorbo les rayons solaires, réalise lo 
climat le plas favorable & ln formation des glaciers; aussi sont-ils 
nombreux et étendus dans les montagnes de la plus méridionale 
des doux Hles. Aw contraive la chaleur excessive de P6t6 en Mon- 
golie, chaleur aqverpllgee trds bien le voisinage des sables du Cobi, 
ne permet pas, malgré le froid aussi excessit de Phiver, In formation 
ds glaciers. "Si done il en existait autrefois, ainsi que le prouve 
les moraines dont jo parlais tout-a-Lueure, c'est que les conditions 
oitse trouvaient cettecontréen’étaientpas les mémes qu’anjourd'hui 
Les sables du Cobi qui, maintenant exposés aux rayons du soleil, 
en gardent Ia chaleur et contribuent tant i Pélévation de Ia 
température de 1'été, étaient sous l'eau, Le climat était ainsi 
beaucoup mois chaud; il était aussi, par In méme raison, plu 
hiumide, do Vhumidité qu'il ompruntait au voisinage de cette mer 
intérieure, Mais l'eau n'a pu descendre que parce que le sol 
sélovait...... Tels sont les rapports des glaciers ot des époques 
glaciaires avec les oscillations du sol. Nous pouvons ajouter tout 

le suite que Valtitude de la Mongolie étant beaucoup moins grande 
alors, le frofd y était aussi moins rigourenx; en sorte que le elimat 
dle cette contrée devait étre trés semblable & eelui de la Nouvelle 
‘Zélande. 

On trouve dans les livres chinois de trés nombreux et trés 
intéressants souvenirs de ces époques. 

Lancien missionsire Jésuite frangais, de Prémare qui véeitt 
en Chine de 1098 2.1735, cite dans ses profondes * Recherches sur 
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les temps antérieurs& cous dont parle le Chow-king,” (1) ouvrage que 








tous ceux qui s'occupent des origines de "homme devraient relire 
ayjourd’bui, plusieurs auteurs qui en font mention de Ia fagon Ia 
plas exp 





‘Lion sait ou V’on verra tout-A-L’heure que les Chinois partagent 
histoire du monde en un certain nombre de Ai ou de périodes 
de plusieurs sidcles chacune, dont les premidres appartionnont aux 
temps pré-historiques. Le Chan-hat-king, livre si ancien qu'on 
Vattribue A Vempereur Yu ou & Pe-y qui vivait dla méme époque, 
est précisément une description du monde pendant, ces premitres 
pétiodes; et, au sujet do Pune dos plus anciennes, Y’on parle d'une 
montagne du nom de Vou-vai qui veut dire “renfermant tout et 
‘en dehors do Inquelle il n'y a rien,”* et indique clairement qu'elle 
seule était exondée, Ele était, selon un commentateur, Zehin- 
en, sitube d 12,000 lis, on 1,900 lieues environ, au Sud-est du 
Yiew on s'6ldve maintenant le mont Kown-lin ou Kou-kow-nor, 
Vautour du Choui-king (2) qui n'a soune idée des changements 
possibles de la configuration du globe veut que co soit le mont 
Kouin-liin exondé d son tour. 

‘Mais dans lo Chan-hai-king, ce n'est que plusiours Ki ow 
poriodes aprés que le mont Kouén-lin devient en effet 10 centre 
do Ja terro.t “Alors univers n'était pas encore tempéré comme 
il Ya 6t6 depuis.” Dans un autre Ki, on parle des eaux qui 
“qYétaiont point encore 6eoulées et couvraient Ia terre, desorte que 
Tn misdze était extréme,”§ d’oh Yon peut conclure qu’elles ne 
Vavaient pas toujours couverte, puisque les hommes avaient pu se 
«lévelopper et étre heureux au point dle soufitir d'un changement 
dans Pétat physique du pays quis habitaiont. Co n'est pas le 
soul du reste dont Vhistoiro des temps pré-historiques conserve le 
souvenir. “Bn co temps 1a” est-il dita propos d'un des Ki suivants, 
“Jes vents furent grands, Jes saisons tout-d-fait déréglées” || et, 
un peu apres, comme une conséquence que Ia science moderne 
niaurait aueune peine A expliquor, les eaux ne s’écouldrent point, 




















GQ) V. dans le Chon-king trad. par le P. Gaubil, revn et publié par do 

Guignes en 1760, le Diseours préliminaive on Recherches eur los temps, &e, 
iscours prélizinaire ou recherchos sur les temps &e, Chow-king, tri- 

Auction Gaubil et de Guignes, pago LXV. 

(2) Antro livre tr¥s ancien dans Toquol on trouve beancoup de traditions, 

4 Pogo LXXIV. 

4 Pogo LXXUI, 

§ Page EXXVII, 

I Page XCVIS. 
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les fleaves ne suivaient point leur cours ordinaire, ce qui fit nattre 
‘quantité de maladies;”* puis ‘les vents ot es pluies redeviennent 
‘tempérés et le froid et le chaud arrivent dans leur saison, les 
hommes so multiplient et parviennont 2 une extréme vieillesse.” 
Ensuite, aprés un certain temps, le cté émergé de la bascule 
disparait sous Peau, ‘lo Ciel tomba vers le Nord-ouest ot la terre 
etit une bréche au Sud-est,”¢ c’est--dire que le Ciel se.rapprocha 
de la terre ou plutdt que la terre s*éleva en se rapprochant du Ciel 
au Nord-ouest, tandis qu’an Sud-estelles’affaissa sous Yeau, Puis 
“Jos quatre points eardinaux sont rétablis et la paix est rendue 
‘au monde,”t 

Enfin se produit un dernier affaissement, le premier des temps 
historiques, que tout le monde connait sous le nom de déluge 
Yao, 

Diaprds co qui prégid, il somblerait que les Chinois admettont 
plusieurs oscillations et c'est en effet co que nous enseignent la 
Géologie et los observations faites on Suisse, on Savote, dans les 
‘les Britanniques et dans le Nord de Amérique, od Yon voit, se 
répétant A différentes profondeurs et recouverts par des couches 
do torre contonant les fossiles des vogétaux ot des animaux qui y 
existaiont alors, les faits quo In surface actuelle du sol déroul 
nos youx. Les observations nous démontrent qu'il y a eu certai- 
nement deux grandes périodes glacinires, mai "i 
point qu'il n'y ait eu qu'un nombre corrélatif de souldvoments, 

es glaces n’ont point toujouts accompagné les oscillations; 
quelques unes de ces dernidres ont pu s'accomplir sans Inisser dos 
traces assez durables pour avoir persisté jusqu’a p 
‘aux époques excessivement reculées ot In cosmogonie Chinoise les 
fait remonter, c'est~h-dire, Al’6poque des San-hoang, sur Vexistence 
ou la nature desquels leurs auteurs ne sont pas daccord, mais 
qui, en tout cas, prégédent méme les temps de Fou-hi, de Ohen- 
nong, &o, En outre, ces oscillations ont pu étre partclles, locales, 
Pétude des textes eux mémos éluciderait peut-dtre ces questions. 


























Mr. 


Lincoroissement de In température de P6t6 n'est peut-Btre pas la 
seule raison direote qui explique la disparition actuelle des glaciers, 


* Poge XOXVIIS & XOXIX. 
4 Page CIX, 
} Page OXI. 
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mais quelles qu’en soient les autres causes; qu’on les voie, soit 
dans le changement de direction des vents si violents qui balaient 
de nos jours Ia neige des platenux de la Mongolie, soit dans 
Yaboissement do la température de Vhiver, aujourd'hui excessif, 
comme on le sait en Mongolie, et contraire, nous avons vu, & la 
formation des glaciers, (abaissement dont pourrait rendre compte 
Je disparition d'un courant chaud, émis du gulf Stream, mainte- 
nant tout-A-fat rejeté du ¢6t8 oriental de Formose et du Japon,) 
‘on est toujours forgé d’en inférar Jes changements du sol lui méme, 
Ainsi se prouvent directement et so contrélent I'un par autre, 
Jos deux phénoménes de oscillation du globe et des grands gla- 
ciers daatrefois. 

‘Dés lors, ln supputation do la durée de la dernitre oscillation n'est 
plus qu'uno simple question de ealoul dont Pobservation de co qui 
fo paste aotucllement fournit toutes ls basos; et, sans ontreprendre 
1a vérification de ceux do Sir Ch. Lyell, lesquels ne sont, V'ailours 
jjusqu’d prévent pas contestés, on voit du moins que rien n'est 
plus possible ni moins imaginaire que cette supputation dont les 
résultats, aprds tout, no surprendront aucun de ceux qui connais- 
sent: les autres données do ln Géologie. Une chose plus éton- 
nante, fest de voir les évaluations, sonsibloment les mémes, 
auxquclles sont arrivés Jes auteurs chinofs qui ont le plus anei- 
ennement Gorit, Igi encore, comme au sujet du premier homme, 
que nous n’avons encore fait qu’eflenrer, nous les voyons on effet 
Gaccord aveo los conclusions las plus modernes dela cle 

Nous les considérions autrefois comme de purs effets d'une 
imagination fantacque, bien qu’en réfléchissant au nombre ot i 
Ja valour dos auteurs qui les acceptaient, il semble que nous 
cuscions dt nous garder d'un jugement si dédaigneux. Aujour- 
@hui nous regretterons qu'il nous ait arrétés dans la voie des 
recherches ot dos observations; et, sans nous Jaisser détourner 
par des contradictours qui, dans leur ignorance de ce que nous 
avons appris depuis eux, ne pouvaient y voir eo que nous pouvons 
Légitimement esp6rer dy trouver, nous voudrons scruter les textes 
{qui nous livreront peut-étre les secrets d'une si remarquable con- 
cordance. Qui sait méme s'ils ne nous 8 Abcouvrir 
les lois de ces changements, de ces oscillations qui, sur Ia terre 
forme, déplacent nos ports et les lits de nos flewves; et dans la mer 
font surgir des éoucils inattendus, et, qu’au point de vue, méme 
le plus pratique par conséquent, il nous importerait tant de con- 
naltre et de prévoir, 
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“Les anciens King, dit le pére de Prémare, ne raisonnent point 
sur la physique du monde,”* mais, ainsi que fe pire Gaubil Ie fait 
remarquer dans une note, c'est des grands King, des King clas- 
siques qu'il veut parler; et, en effet, les connaissances que Yon 
pouvait avoir dans les temps reculés ot ils furent Gorits, ne per- 
mottaient pas d’asseoir cette pliysique sur des bases assez assurées 
pour qu’on pit Ia faire entrer dans Venseignement public que 
tous les Iégislateurs et les philosophes de la Chine se sont, su con~ 
traire, trds visiblement efforgés de rendre aussi positif que possible, 
Mais il y a autres livres, d'autros King, aussi ancions, traitant 
de choses ot do temps moins certa i, ils no sont pas eux 

ins nt pra et 

veo dautant plus de raison, puisqu'ils ne sont plus alors que des 
souvenirs écrits de faits ou do traditions, servir A édifier coux que 
les Grudits se mirent seulement, d'apras le méme Jésuite, a bitir 
sous la dynastio des Song. On no doit pas s'étonner,t ajoute le 
P, do Prémare en parlant de ces systimes ot de lours auteurs, 
‘avec une inerédulité qui ne nous étonnera pas A notre tour, 
“On ne doit pas s'étonner qu’ils s’égarent, nos anciens Philoso- 
wétaiont gudze plus habiles qu’eux, témoin Ia ‘Théogonie 
ésiode, les mondes de Démocrite et les principes de Lmortee. 
Ce quiily @ d’heurenx A la Ohine, c'est que les mémes autours qui 
sonatlent do philosopher sur a machine de P'Univery ont prengue 
tous commenté les King, (les grands Kings,) qu’ils font tous pro- 
fossion de suivre In grande doctrine quo ces anciens monuments 
ont conservée, et quils reconnaissent comme ces King, un sou- 
verain Seigneur de toutes choses, auquel ils donnent tous los at- 
tributs que nous donnons au Vrai Dieu (1). Je ne miarrdterai 
dono pas A expliquer la période de Tchao-kong sie, (2) gui 


* Discours préiminaire de Chow-king, page LJ. 

+ Page LI. 

4) On vot que contearement & Popinion émise duns une petite brochure 
ppubligedernidxement & Shanghai, lo P. de Prémare rend hounnage & la cone 
Haiasanee que Tee Chinois ent du Vral Dieu: it n'est pas ie soul de son avie 
parmt les anciens Jésuitea; on pent dire que tous peusaiont comme lui, et, 
pour penser commie eux, it ne faut quo lie Tes King clasiques des Chinois, 
Huis on pourrait Ke en particulier sur ceto grave question les travaax spé- 
‘iaux du Pate do Prémare ot coux des PP. Bouvet, Amyot, Tyiganlt, Ricci, 
Gaubil, Cibot, a, tous empreins d'une science rll ct de Paspit Ye plas 
profond ot Te plus indépendant. 

(@) “Tehao-kang Tate vival sous la Dyuastio dos Song, entre Van 954 ct 
Van 1279 de J. C.; iLest famenx pour ses nombres. Ses périodes ont été 
rises an jour par aon fils et on Tes trouve dans le Tecuel nomné Sing-li- 
tavtenen,”—Note da P, Ganbil, page LITJ, 
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comprend une grande année quil appelle Yuen et qui est composte 
de dowze parties comme Gautant de mois, quil nomme Hoel, de 
10,800 ans chacun; ce qui fait 129,000 ans pour le Yuen entier.* 
Quand on s voulu prouver par exposé de ce systdme que tous les 
Iettrés chinois sont athées, il me semble quil fallait démontrer, 
que, posé ce systime, il n'y a plus de Divinité dans le monde; 
et de plus que tous les lettrés modernes sont entétés de cette 
hypotheses c'est ce que on n'a pas fait.” 

TRuoiqurl on soit Be Popinion' da P. de Prémare sur cos ay 
tdmes, aussi bien que de celle des lettrés chinois qui n’en sont pas 
“entétés” mais qui sont loin de regarder tous, comme fabulenx co 
qui a prégédé les commencements des histoires admises pour 
Venseignement,t nous en retiendrons avee respect co qu'elle peut 
avoir dencourageant pour nos études et nous continuerons 
extrnito des “Recherches sur les temps antéxieurs du Chou-king” 
toutes los indications qu’elles pourront nous donner. Nous Yavons 
dit, et c'est notre plus intime conviction, que ces études n'impli- 
quont avec Vexistence de Dieu, aucune contradiction qui les con- 
damnerait par avance i Pabsurde ot les rendrait inutiles; ce n'ext 
toutefois pas une mince fortuno de trouver, signés d'un nom 
Gano tolle autorité, un jugement si conforme A notre pensée et do 
si précieux renseignements sur des eosmogonies qui, on pout adja 
0 prossentir, lnissent bion loin derriére olles au point de vue, soit 
do la veaisemblanco, soit de Vantiquité 0 laquelle elles se raj 
portent, toutes les cosmogénies connues jusqu’A présen 

















On pout ranger les historions chinois en quatre classes: coux 
qui se sont bornés A In relation des faite ot des dates dont ils 
pouvaiont suivre Menchatnement authentiquo; eaux qui neo sont 

anréter par quelques solutions de continuité dans In 





point Ia 
chronologic, 
ot pour qui, certains faits solidement 6tablis, et eertaines dates 
‘bien fixées ont 6t6 sudfisents; coux qui ont voulu coneilier des 
traditions qui lour paraissaient vraies ou vraisemblables, avec des 
dates qui parussent plus vraies on plus vraisemblables que celles 
ot les plagaiont les documents d’aprés lesquels ils travaillaient, 
‘ot qui les faisaiont remonter A des périodes do cent ou de deux 
cont mille ans, devant esquelles leur imagination so enbrait; ceux 
tain qui, plus indépendants, plus philosophes, ou compronant 
mioux Jes documents des anciens ges, ont eu'en vue moins de 

















TE 
+t Mémoires concernant les ebinois, Tome 1, page 86, Tome 2, page 195, &e. 
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fixer des dates que de proposer des époques et de coordonner les 
souvenirs des premiers temps da monde, Nous n’avons & nous 
préoccuper ni des premiers ni des seconds, dontiles points de départ 
ne sont bien certainement que des minimums au dela desquels Ie 
société comptait déja un nombre de sidcles considérable, puis- 
qwentrautres prouves, il est démontré par le premier chapitre 
du Chou-king que, dgja du temps de Yao, les chinois eonnais- 
saient Yannée Julienne de 365 jours et un quart, et cello de 866 
jours revenant périodiquement chaque 4 ans, Les troisiémes en 
cherchant A concilier l'inconciliable, sont tombés dans des erreurs 
ct dos défnuts analogues & coux que nous reprochons aujourd’hut 
‘aux auteurs de nos propres cosmogonies, religieuses ou autres. 
Pour nous qui savons que la Gréation ne mesure point le temps, 
tt que, si nous. voulons Vexprimer, les sidoles sont les unités dont 
i faut nous sorvir, les derniers seuls se rapprochent de la 
rGalit6; les derniers souls nous intéressent; les Goarts mém 
leurs calevls nous disposeront A plus de confiance en leurs re~ 
cherches ot nous feront plus vivemont désirer de les suivre avoe 
eux et den connattre, s'il se peut, les 6léments. 

‘Létat do Vastronomie, lorsqu’ils Gorivaient, ne pouvait en effer 
Jour étre d'un secours sérioux; et, d'ailleurs, on verra par la suite 
cette notice quis ont di s'aider dautres circonstances qui 
vont aucune relation avec lastronomie et qui sont précisément 
€0 que nous cherchons. 

Sion remonte, dit le P. do Prémare, aveo le Vai-ki (1) jusqu’a 
Pan-kou, que nous savons déjd n’étre que Vidéo ou le plan idéal 
do Yhomme, “les chinois Yemportent de beaucoup sur les Obal~ 
déens et sur les Egyptions (2) car, si on en croit le caloul de 
divers auteurs depuis Pan-kou jusqu’d la mort de Confucius, qui 
tombe 470 ans avant J.C., il #est. 6ooulé 2,270,000 ans ou seu- 
Tement 276,000 ans, ou méme 8,976,000 ans, on enfin, ce qui dit, 
beaucoup plus, 96,961,740 années.”* 

(1) “Le Veieki on plus exactement lo ong’klen-ral-ki est une histotro 
ancienne faite par Lieou-j 
Tn dynastio dos Song et travailla sur Vhistoire avec Se-ma-kouang,”—Noto 
au P. Ganbil 

(2) On yerra plus tard que cette déduction du P. de Prémare n’est pas 
juste, ear Tor autears Chinols qui ont éert sur ces Epoques Jointaines no 
‘egardent point comme sppartenant A une race particular les parsonnages 
ae leurs périodes—G. E. 8. 

* ‘Discours préliminaire, page LV. 
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On voit que les auteurs chinois ont du moins appris avant 
nous que Io temps n’était rien en cosmogonie. Cela soul leur 
suériterait déja notre estime. Mais nous Yavons dja dit, 

Se-ma-tsion qui, malgré Vopinion du P. de Prémare et do 
quelques lettrés qui lui reprochent amérement les éloges exagérés 
quil fut forg6 de donner A ln dynastie des Han,* pout-ttre oon- 
sidér6 comme le Tite-Live de la Chine,t Se-ma-tsien, qui avait 
fait, avant derive, de fréquents et longs voyages dans lesquels 
i sinformait des antiquités de toutes sortes échappées au temps, 

‘enfin 6t6 nommé Président du ‘Tribunal de PHistoire 
le, appuie au moins ees périodes dans son Cho-kit ow 
Histoire Universelle, s'il n'y remonte pas lui méme, Tchou-hi 
Q) qui fit sur I’Y-king des commentaires d'une grande sngacité, 
exprime nettement son avis: qu'il ne faut pas blimer coux qui 
prétendent aller méme jusqu’au deld de Fo-hi et do Chien-nong.§ 
ehao-tse aprds de longues études entreprises par ordre do 
VEmpereur aveo Fou-cheng, sous a dynastic des Hang, sur les 
restes et les vestiges de Yantiquité ot notamment sur les enrnctives 
Ko-teou ou Kou-ven || qui composent la plus ancienne éoriture 
cchinoigo ot qui, sous Jour forme de thtards, paraissent avoir de 
grandes analogies avoo les earactires cuneiformes, (2) ‘Tchno-tse 
dit “que dopuis le moment ou le ciel ot la terre ont été en mon- 
vement, jusqu’a celui od ils finiront, il doit y avoir une révolution 
entidre. Une révolution contient douze périodes ot Ia période 
10,800 ans”** “Depuis Ia troisiéme période jusqu’a Ia soptidme 
































Tome 1, page 191. 
Tome 1, page 82. 
4} Mémoires &,, Tome 8, page 107 
Q) “Tehow-hi este famenx Tehn-v 
Pon on eroit qu 

voir que ce ph 














166 quo Socrate ot Platon ot qn’on 
"Noto du P, Gaubil 

‘Tehou-hi a fut sur les Cosmogonios un ourrageremarquableappelé Kang-mo, 

§ Recherches sur les tomps &e., page LXUJ, 

[ Mémoires &c,, Tome 3, page 309, 

(2) Cotte circonstance est remarquable & plus d’an titre; om nignore pas 
le tecours que prite & la Science la Linguistique appliquée a Vanalyse des 
éments primitite du langage, ni les résultats, confopmes & ceux de In paléon- 
tologie, auxquels elle conduit, Eu outro, si cotte analogie était Gablie, c@ 
emit un nouveau fait en favour de Unité de Vespace humaine, 

** Recherchos our les temps &., page LXIV, 
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sous Inquelle Yao naquit, il s'est écoulé plus de 45,000 ans et plus 
de 99,000 depuis le commencement du monde.”* 

Malgré ses obscurités et une confusion d’idées souvent emba~ 
rassantes, on distingue cependant dans le Lou-ché+ du tres 
éradit Lo-pi, do la Dynastie des Song, des passages ob cos péri- 
codes sont aussi adoptées; mais parmi les circonstances avec I 
queles ellgs se Lient dans cot ouvrage ainsi que dans ceux qu'il 
reste a faire connattre, il en est d'un genre qui x'a 6vé qu’d peine 
‘touché jusqu'ici et sur lequel il convient de revenir encore avant 
de continuer. 











Iv. 


Si T'on ne conteste pas les calouls de Sir C, Lyell, les bases 
mémes sur lesquelles il les a établis pourraient étre discutées; 
de oe que les dépdts qui constituent écoree la plus superfiielle 
du globe so formont aveo une excessive lenteur, il ne suit pi 
nécessniroment qu’aux 6poques pré-historiques, des révolutions plus 
multipliées ou plus puissantes n’aient pu aceélérer cos acoumula- 
tions. ‘Toutefois les différents caractires des objets mélangés & ces 
Abpbts, ajoutont tant do force a cotte hypothdso que si Yon consi- 
dare qu’en une telle question, les chiffres ne sont et ne peuvent 
‘tro qu’un moyen dont esprit. a besoin pour saisir ot embrasser 
Je tomps, on reste convainou qu’ils sont, du moins, fort probables, 
et Yon arrive méme A se demander s'ils no sont point plutdt, 
minimums, Co qui, dans la plupart des miracles, nous rend si 
robelles, co contro quoi Ia ponsée n'a jamais cessé do protester, 
c'est, au fond, le faux ot timide synchronisme avec lequel on a 
voult A toute force, jusqu'ici, quils so soient produits dans toutes 
leurs circonstances, encore que tout au contraire démontre leur 
anachronisme. Une fois d'accord sur cette grande question de 
temps, une fois ce point recon que le temps n'est rien dans 
Voruvre de la oréation, tout s'explique, car tout dovient vrai par 
rapport & Dieu, normal par rapport A ’homme. Lo prodige ne 
cesso pas, car tout est, dans le monde, et restora éternellement 
prodige; de T'idée a Vacte, de Pidée A 1a forme, ou si Yon veut 

* Recherches sur les temps &e., page LXV, 

No serait o point la Vorigine de la Iégendo biblique des sept jours ou sept 
périodes do Ia eration, avec cette aiférence que pour les chinols Ia exéation 
‘est point arrétée ot quelle doit compter encore cing journées? 

+ Mémoires concarsant &e., Tome 1, page 101. 

Lo Lou-ché se ture ata Bibliothdque Impérale do Paris, 
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de Vidéo de Pan-kou & Pan-kou fait homme, il y aura toujours I 
distance de Vinfini, mais ce faux synchronisme écart6, la transi- 
tion trouve place dans notre intelligence et ne la révolte plus. 
Nous parler de nos ancétres ainsi qu’en parle la Bible, comme 
ils taiont entrés de plain pied dans une condition semblable a 
celle ot se trouvaient les Israélites & leur arrivée en Egypte; pas- 
set, comme le livre sacté, sans transition marquée et en quelques 
pages d’Adam & Noé et de Nos A Abraham; nous dite qu’apras 
avoir fait 4 Adam et & sa fommo des tuniques do peau et les en 
avoir revétus, !'Bternel les envoya hors du parndis terrestre cul- 
tiver le sol, ot nous représonter leurs fils, Yun, comme labourer, 
et Yautre, comme pasteur, co n'est proprement répondre que par 
des contes nalts ot enfantins aux questions les plus sérieuss ot les 

plusraisonnables, Nous déorire V’6tat du globe quand nos premiers 
Parenia fare plagds dans lo pares terrestre; nous montrer 
nombreux essais que "homme dit tenter avant de réussir A oulti- 
ver Ie gol ot & lover des bestiaux; nous apprendre quels furent, 
dans le principe, sn manitre de préparer sa nourriture, son mode 
Ahaditation, ot joindro A co tableau los ustensiles, les armes, les 
engins de chasse ou de péche dont il se servait, c'est entisfaire 
dignoment de dignes préoceupations, c'est cessor do traiter 
homme en enfant pour le traiter on homme, Ln suite de cotta 
notice nous prouvern qu’on le pout & cette heure, et nous mon- 
trera que les cosmogonies Chinoises, malgré de nombreuses ot tres 
exousables incohérences, ont du moins le grand honneur de avoir 
toujours oru possible. 

Los promiers examons des divers étages do 'écoree terrestro ne 
nous avaient rien appris que de fort vague sur les conditions qu 
notre plandte avait suocessivement traversées; les. transform: 
tions graduelles quielles avaient subies nous avaiont échappé; 
Jos phénomdnes so juxtaposaient sans se reliar ot ce Aécousu nous 
faisuit croire A nutant de bouleversements, de cataclysmes violents, 
DGa copendant cos observations toutes superficielles qu’ell 
étaient, avaient sufi A reporter notre imagination bien au d 
des temps historiquos. Sous influence de Vid6e assez sommaire 
quills nous faisaient concevoir du temps que ces révolutions, 
quelque brusques qu’elles enssent ét6, avaient di exiger, nous 
avions 6t6 forgés dallonger les jours de la Gentse et d’en faire de 
‘grandes époques successives, Plus tard, une observation plus 
attentive des dépbts de fossiles plagés dans ces 6tages, nous amend 
 distinguer de secondes époques et & reconnattre, pour ainsi dire, 
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dans les jours de la Gendse des heures ou plutdt @autres temps 
dont sfous ne pouvons fixer ni les limites ni la durée, mai 
faitement établis, C'est ainsi, par exemple, qu’apr’s 0 
végétaux, le jour de la création des animaux dut étre divisé en 
différents Ages que Yon nomma suivant la prédominance des es- 
peces dont on retrouvait les ossements: fige de Yours des eavernes, 
ge du tigre, de Paurochs, de Pélan, du renne, &e. Mais voici 
maintenant quo les heures so fractionnent Tour tour et leurs 
parties so multiplient et s'allongent dans des proportions imatten- 
dues. Crest, ainsi qu’on I'a dgja vu, ce qui a lien depuis une 
dizaine @années surtout, pour Pheure ot homme fit son appari 
tion sur le globe. Non seulement elle a commencé beaucoup 
plutdt ou beaucoup plus loin qu’on no le ponsait; mais elle se 
anifeste par degrés, par progressions, et chaoune de ces progres- 
ms est elle méme une longue époque. Voild co que no 
fpprend Teétude plus clroontancie dex dernires eoushes, de 
celles qui préoSdent immédintement les terrains actuels. Nous 
eroyions que ’homme ne s’était montré pour In premidre fois, 
quaveo lo rene, et nous retrouvons ses traces jusque dans les 
A6pOts do Vage do Yours, du tigre, &o., et cos traces sont si évi- 
dentes, si caractéristiques, si abondantes ot so trouvent si général 
ment distribuées quo co sont elles qui, par les traits distino 
qudlles présentent, sclon les étages ob clles existent, servent 
maintenant a classer cas époques (1), Ainsi In contemporanéité 
de Thomme avec les animaux que Yon croyait déji disparus du 
monde au moment ot il se montra, résulte dune manidre frap- 
panto ot aujourd'hui absolument incontestée, des instruments et 

(1) Les Chinois somblont avoir en Wako ’tablir aus leurs épogues sur 
Jes carnctres trés du xigue animal; mais, estco par Tes mérmes motifs que 
nous? ofestco quo Von no ait pas of co quil serait intérostant do rechercher. 
Souloment, an lien @inferrompre, comme nous venons de To fire, Tours sries, 
‘animales et de les srrétor & Vapparition de. Vhomm continuent, no 
Togardant Vhomme que comme ue dos Gvolutions dela création et non eomme 
nin do cos Gvolutions, Hou-chi et Tehao-t6 disent que ‘lo ciel commenga 
ses opérations a Ia xévolution du Rat, In ‘Torre & In révolution du Bau, et 
v0 Vhomme fit produit & la xévolution du ‘igre, L'Homme fait wuss 804 
opérations,” Yao c’est--dire Vhommo achevé, “aaquit & le révolution du 
Choral: In Septidme. A la Onsidmo lo chien fore I et apres avoir 
paseé partons les dégrés dont elles sont capables, elles cesserontd'étro et lo 
Giel, dovenu sans force ne prodaicn Suaqu’s In Dousitmo période 
cola terre ot tout co qui Venvironne te aétraitont aus, et tout "Univers 
rentrerm dans le chaos. Co chaos sere une période entire & se Aébrouiler 
sko."—Recherches sur les tomps &., page LXIV. 
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des ossements humains que, depuis 1841, ot M. Boucher de Rerthes 
‘eut!’honneur d'inaugurer ces découvertes, l'on ne cesse de trouver, 
‘on peut dire, dans toutes les parties du monde, mélangés dans les 
sablos ou incrustés dans les brdches, et autres roches de diverses 
natures, avec les débris de ces mémes animaux (1). Ces instru 
‘ments consistent en haches, maillets, coutenux, fidches et autres 
outils plus petits en pierres taillées; en bois do cerf, os, dents, 
Tames d'ivoire, comes et: coquillages fagonnés dont les plus pré- 
cioux, et les mieux conservés furent extraits des cavernes, en 
méme temps que des ossements et méme des erfines d’hommes, 
Certains ossements d'animaux portent Yempreinte des instruments 
qui ont servi A les casser et den détacher les chairs, d’autres sont 
‘encore traversés par ceux & aide desquels Panimal a 66 feappé. 


‘aprds certains faits qu’on reldve dans J 














() Tne serait peutttre 
livres chiuols, aussl sir qu'on 
fait dispar, Les das pe 
pslent comme a eles pliquent gutre A celles 
{que nous connalstons sur nos continents, provoquent un rapprochement invo- 
Tontairo avec los exptces réputées éteints, 

‘Parmt les Obvervatins de physique de ’Empereur Kang-hi dont los mémoires 
os anciens Jésuiten donnent quelques truductions, on lit quo “Yon trouve 
‘mu la cbte do Ia mer du Nord of Ie froid ext intense et presque continue, un 
animal nommé Fen-choo, dont la figure resseroble & celle du rat, mais qu ext 
ros comme un Géphant: i habite les cavernen obscures et fuit sans coms 
Tn Jumidre, On en tire un ivoire qui ext aussi blane que celui do 6léphant, 
‘mais plus ais6& travalllr ot qui no so fend pas. I/ancien livre Chin-y-king, 
parle de cet animal en cos termes: il y a dans To fond du Nord, parm let 
neiges ot la glace qui convront eo pays, un chow (rut) qui pase jusqu’a millo 
Livres; se chair ext tr¥s bonne pour cou qui sont éhauttés, Le Tedechou 
Je nomme Fen-chou; ot parlo duno autro expdco qui n'est pas al grande: il 
niet grand, dit il, que comme un Buf, s'entarre comme les taupes, fait la 
Inmidre, ot'reste toujours dans los sonterraine, On dit qu'l mourrait «il 
voyuit In Inmfdre da soleil ou méime cello do Ia lune.”—Mémoires concernant 
es Chinois, Tome IV, page 481, 

“Le Kan-ta-han ost une ospice do cert du pays de Fou-yo-oulh-tey ax 
couleur est @un noir qui tire sur lo blow fongéy il a an dessus du col une 
espiee de fanon de chair fort gros et sur chine une boste comme Te chamean, 
Cot animal est tris gros et plus posant qu’an baouf; see cores sont aster 
‘grosses, recourbées et d'une substance qui rossomble a celle des os; elles ont 
plus de forco ot de ddreté que le meillonr ivoire, &a,”—Mémes observations 
‘et mémo volume, page 489. 

“Ze Renard yolant a0 trouvo dans les épaisses foréts de la ‘Tartarie, an 
ne sont que des poaux légires qui vont 
’un pied a Vautre et so terminent & la queue, Cot animal no vole qu’en 
‘Gangant du haut dan arbro sar un autre qui est plas bas; Zax ine pont 
pes voler en montant: les ancions ont connu ce renard singulier, pus qu'lls 
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Dis A présont done so dégage une partie de Phistoire primitive 
de nos angétres; pas d’animaux domestiques, pas de métaux, pas 
instruments propres i cultiver le sol; la chasse et la péche 
6taiont leurs seules ressources; en fait d’habitations, les cavernes 
dont ils disputaient la possossion aux bétes fauves. Encore les 
avaiont-ils toujours habitées? avaient-ils toujours su s'y réfugier ? 
Faibles au début, pew nombreux, ainsi qu’on peut en juger par le 
petit nombre et Ia grossidreté extréme des vestiges qu’on en recueille 
dans les couches les plus anciennes de Yépoque quaternaire, & 
Inquelle tout ceci se rapporte, ils se glissaient silencieusemont 
‘travers cette nature que pourtant ils devaient domptor. Mais 
pout-étro dtaient-ils déja bien éloignés de lour premidre origine, 
t-on pas trouvé dans le caloaire de 1a Beauce, c'est-d-dire on 
plein mioodne, des silex travaillés e( une michoire de rhinocéros, 
portant une entaille visible, co qui le reportorait en effet aux 
dorniers temps de l'époque tertiire, 

A en croire les traditions chinoises, cela ne serait point douteux, 

Mais avant de continuer A les interroger, voyons dabord ce quo 
Jn science européenne doit A ses propres recherches. 

8i Yon comparo, dit Mr. A. Maury, dans le tablea qu'il fait 
do Vhommo primitif et que je lui emprunte, “si Yon compare les 
divers objots on pierro et on os taillés, fournis par les couches 
guateraiey, ls oareees tls pl anciannassfpaltogy on st 
frapp6 des différents modes do travail quiils représentellt, Le 
‘ung font fagonnés de In maniére la plus grossidre et no présentent 
quo les promiers rudiments do la fabrication, d'autres témoignent 
@un art moins inhabile, enfin il en est ot so révélent uno adresso 
et une doxtérité singulidres. Ces progrds palpables de V'industrie 
primitive permettont de classer cos dépots selon une échelle de 


Tai ont donné un nom qui V's earncteraé distinctement. T/autour dn Nia- 
ching-chi, dit qu'il y a un renard qui ao mourrit de glands et do pignon 
puis wenvole dans let Hidn-gin (Demi-dieux du Tno-t6o). Cotto fable ridi- 
‘cule Gté imaginéo pour persuador un fait qu’on trouvait dans los anciens, et 
‘qu'on voyait, pur fgnorance, dans le fanx jour d'un merveilleux outré. ly 
‘8a Kigon-ouni une espdce de rat volant, il est un peu plus gros que Tos rata 
‘ordinaires ot a les ales comme le enard dont nous venous de parler.”—Méme 
volume, page 455. 

| Quols peuvont étre cos animaux? Qui suit si on ne Tos retronvera pas un 

, retirés, comme en un dernier refuge, dans quelque inconnne de la mer 
libre da pole Nord? Aine sexpliquersea las mammonths on chai ot 
‘que not charrient de tempa a autre lee glacos du Nord. On sait qu'une 
‘espdee de grand tigre, plus grand que celui do VInde, & longs poils, existe 
‘encore dans los foréts de la Tartarie.—G. E. 8. 
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civilisation relative, car un dépdt ne renferme presque jamais 
Ja fois des armes et des engins appartenant a cos diverses catégo- 
ries. Co qu’on pourrait appeler un style déterminé caractérise 
chaque trouvaille, 

“La physionomie de le faune apporte un second élément clirono- 
logique. Les animaux dont les ossements sont associés aux traces 
de Phomme wont pas fait tous en méme temps leur apparition, 
Ii Ursus-Speleus qui paratt avoir précédé chez nous Viyone et le 
grand felis des cavernes firent graduellement place aux grands 
mammifres septontrionaux, a lelephas primigenius, au rhinocéros 
tichorinus, au renne alors que la température alla s'abaissant. 
Le renne surv6out a ces énormes pachydermes et Inissa pris lui 
Yaurochs, qui s*éteignit A son tour pour ne plus laisser sur notre 
‘sol que les espdces que nous y observons encore, Les transfor- 
mations du rdgne animal peuvent done servir de points de repéro 
dans cette nuit profonde de la période antéhistorique. C'est. par 
Verploi simultané do ces denx éléments chronologiques quil est 
possible de classor suivant la succession des tomps les vestiges des 
promiers hamain 

Dans les dépOta les plus profonds de Vépoque glaciaire, dans 
Jes dépOts Iecustres, dans les sables et les graviers fluviatiles du 
Suffolk ot do diverse localités du Bedfordshire, dans les transports 

bleuxget caillouteux de la Somme ot de YOise, et dans les 
tablitnd du Champ do Mars d Paris, on trouve des ossoments de 
Thippopotame, du grand oastor, du renne, du boeuf musqué qui 
yjourd’hui n’habitent plus que des contrées beaucoup plus sep- 
tentrionales, Associés A leurs débris, on trouve des silex et des 
objets on picrro d6notant lo travail le plus grossier et "état social 
le plus rudimentaire. 

‘Les cavernes des Pyrénées situées 8160 et 260 métres an dessus 
du nivean des vallées actuelles, dans lesquelles existent les mémes 
ébris, so rattachent au mémo temps. 

“Les armes ot les ustonsiles de cette premidre époque sont des 
haches lancéolées, taillées grands éclats. On reconnatt aisément 
que cos silex dont la patine blanchitre dénote Pexcessive antiquité, 
farent destinés & trancher, i fendre et percer, Quand les pointes 
sont aigites, elles ont ét6 obtenues par des cassures A plus petits 
éclats; quelques unes de ces pierresfigurent de véritables grattoirs. 

“Le second ge annonce par un travail plus intelligent de In 
pierre; mais les caractires zoologiques ne sont pas asses tranchés 
pour le distinguer du premier. Les débris appartenant & cette 
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Spoque se trouvent surtout dans les cavernes, et entr/autres, dans 
celles des Pyrénées qui sont creusées au pied des montagnes, 
Pendant cet ‘ige, les carnassiors parnissent avoir 6té moins répan- 
dus, 66 qui explique la multiplication des ruminants. Les grands 
pachydermes vivent encore; le renne abonde dans le midi de la 
‘France, A en juger d’aprés les ossements qu’on a rencontré non 
seulement dans les bréches et dépéts des cavernes du Périgord et 
de VAngoumois, mais aussi au pied de certains grands escar- 
pements de calenires erétacés ob ils sont mélangés avec de nom- 
Dreux silex taillés. 

“<Thomme de cette époque emploie a la fois, les 0s, les cornes 
‘et la pierre qu'il fagonne avec plus d’adresse. Les fldches sont 
Ddarbelées, des silex sont taillés on soies, on rencontre des orne- 
ments éxéoutés avec des dents, des cnilloux; on a extrait do 
plusieurs cavernes et notamment de celle des Eyzies des siflets 
faits aveo des. phalanges de ruminants creusées et pereées dun 
trou. Enfin on a trouvé des ivoires et des bois de renne fouillés 
et ciselés et méme des schistes, des ivoires et des cornes sur les- 
quels sont dessinés avec la pointe d'un silex Pimage des animaux 
alors. Le plus surprenant parmi cos dessins ou graffiti est celui 
‘qui a 66 Aécouvert on 1365 dans Ia grotte de In Madeleine pros 
do Sarlat et qui roprésente, sur une lame divoire, Mimage du 
mammouth avec sa longue crinidre, Mais Vhomme g’a pas 
eoulement reproduit: Vimago des animaux, il a aussi May6 do 
dessiner In sienne propre, ainsi que le prouve un outil cylin- 
Arique retiré des eavernes du Périgord ot dont les deux faces sont 
Aéeorbes do doux tétes d'aurochs ot dune figure humaine, Co- 
t encore avec lui. Non 
‘soulement il était déja sorti de T'état le plus sauvago, mais il 
somble résulter de Vattitude repliée de quelques squelettes trouvés 
dans les grottes d’Aurignac, attitude identiquo A celle qu’on a 
observée dans les anciennes sépultures de la France, de la Suisse, 
do In Sudde, do VAlgérie ot du Pérou, que Phomme avait agi 
Phabitude de certains rites funéraires. Des grottes de ee second 
fige ont été découvertes dans le Liban, Natchez, dans le comté 
do Gasconade (Kentucky) & Big-bone-lick (Missouri) &e., et 
cont fourni les mémes débris. On y a méme découvert des osse- 
‘ments humains. 

_ Le troisidme ge est marqué par Yapparition de la pierre polie, 
car jusqu’d présent aucun spécimen ne portait de traces de po- 
lissage. Ces instruments en silex, en serpentine, en néphrite, 

















pendant les grands carnassiors coexi 
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co no sont plus les anciens dépéts ni les cavernes 
{qu les fournissent, maison les trouve dans des couches plus récentes 
et plus superficieles, telles que les tourbidres, dans des s6pultures 
dane excessive antiquité comme celles que recouvrent les dolmens, 
dans lesancienscampsretranchés de César, de Furfoor, d’Hastedon, 
de Poilvache, &e. Ce sont ces instruments trouvés par milliers 
auxquels los antiquaires ont donné le nom de Celts, 

“Une grande quantité est faite en pierres de plusieurs espaces. 
fort différentes de celles qui existent dans les localités voisines, 
ce qui implique la néoessté d'échange et de trafic. Quelques unes 
méme ont df étre apportées par mer. Les grands animaux pa- 
chydermes ou carnassiers n’existent plus, mais on rencontre le 

, 10 loup, lo chien, le mouton et Ia chévre, &e, Le renne 
ie montre plus; en revanche on y trouve les animaux domestiques 
qui font compldtement défaut dans les cavernes du Périgord, 
‘Bridemment le olimat était alors devenu ce qu'il est de nos jours, 
‘on était an seuil de ln période historique.” 

Ces observations s'appliquent également aux débris @animaux 
qwon déterreaveo ceux de l'homme sous les dolme ‘sous les allées 
couvertes qui existent en France et en Angleterre et qu’on prit 
pondant si long temps pour des nutels ot des édifices druidiques. 
‘Les objets déposss sous cos dolmens et allées couvertes sont aussi 
dea sil remidre fois, des poteries grosses, 

“Do do ces sépultures, mais seulement de quelques 
uunes, on a extrait des armos ot des outils en bronze et il en existe 
ot In pierre est presque compldtement remplacée par ce mnétal; 
mais alors on remarque que architecture fanéraire a, par suite 
de Yemploi de outils en métal, pris de nouveaux développementa; 
Vintériour des tomboaux, au lien de se borner & uno simple envité, 
s¢ divise en galeries ot en chambres souterraines.” 

‘La présence simultanée de la pierre et du bronze peut carac- 
tériser une époquo do transition; 1a coexistence des deux matidres 
prouve que les dolmens et les allées couvertes s'élovdrent durant 
‘une période qui s'est lige immédiatament A colle que distingue la 
préparation dos métaux. Les monuments mégalithiques ne se 
Tencontrent pas seulement dans les oontrées qu’ont habitées' les 
Celtes, On en a observé on Syrie, en Afrique, dans 'Hindoustan, 
et il y @ peut-étre lieu de penser qu’en Chine ot ce genre d’archi- 
tecture s'est conseryé jusqu’a présent pour les tombenux et les 
ortiques que Ton appelle Pei-li ou Pet-fang, des recherches 
Emineraiont dos’ dcouverts intérowantes. Xt Oge 40 rete 
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tachent encore les amas de coquilles qui existent sur les obtes du 
Danemarck et auxquels on a donné le nom de Kjoekkenmoeddinga 
(ou rebuts de cuisine) ot enfin les cités lucustres ou palaffites que 
Yon découvre au fond des lncs de la Savoie, de I'Ttalie, de l'Tzlande 
et doh Von raméne des ossements d'animaux identiques & coux 
qui vivent aujourd'hui, des métaux et des poteries semblables & 
coux des dolmens. 

“On le voit par ce qui précdde, il est dds lors possible d’établir 
une manidre approximative une chronologie des dépbts qui se 
rapportent A Vige do la pierre et do Pépoque quaternaire. Mais 
il no faut pas oublier les débris, malheureusement trop peu nom- 
‘Dreux pour qu'on puisse en suivre Yenchatnement, trouvés dans 
Jes dernidres couches du terrain miocdne, c'est-d-dire dans les 
domiers temps de l’6poquo tertinire et qui force A reporter Vexis- 
tence de l'homme & une date encore plus reculée, 

«Quant aux débris authentiques que I'on retrouve do 
A cos différentes époques, aucun de ceux, d’ailleurs tris rares, du 
premier digo do Pépoque quaternaire ne nous permet ’avancer 
rien de sérieux sur cette race, Les hommes des temps qui suivirent 
sont mieux connus. C'est A celui qui succdde aux graviers de la 
Somme que Yon rapporte les erfines d’Engis ot de Néwnderthal 
dont on a déja vu les principaux carnctires. Les ortines de Vigo 
suivant présontent une capacits plus considérable, les pgrois en 
sont plus minces, mais lo front est bas et fuyat, les arondes 
sourcillidres en sont avanc6es, la racine du nex est éorasée, In face 
est courte, le menton manque de saillie, ‘Les autres ossements 
indiquent un squelette grand ot développé, mais ce n'est que dans 
Jes orfines trouvés sous les dolmens et au commencement du 
quatridme ige do Vépoque quaternaire, de lige des métaux, qu'on 
reconnatt dans les caractires qu’ils présentent un progrés vers la 
Denuté telle que nous Ja concevon 

“Tels sont les éléments qui ds aujourd'hui peuvent nous servir 
de jalons pour ln nouvelle histoire primitive de Yhomme qu’il sera 
peut-étre donné & l'avenir de reconstruire. Aprds avoir traversé 
‘une longue série de modifications et de progrés dont nous ne nous 
rendons pas encore compte, les hommes, du moins ceux de l'Europe, 
‘ont dabord taillé la pierre pour s'armer, puis ils ont adaptée & 
certains usages, ils ont fagonn6 les ossements des animaux, et, 
s*habillant de leur peau, ils ont long temps vécu dans des cavernes, 
chasseurs comme toutes les races primitives; enfin, quelle que 
soit la véritable cause de ce changement, ils ont quitté les antres 
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pour les cabanes, ils ont connu agriculture, les plantes textiles 
‘et alimentaires, possédé des animanx domestiques et fondé des 
sociétés, Ils ont alors poli Jn pierre et donné naissance A un 
peuple puissant dont les dolmens furent les monuments fundbres. 
Uis ont conn Yor, le bronze et une sorte dopulence grossidre, 

On ost done ainsi amené A constater pour Uomme la loi néces- 
saire du progr’s, Ia loi de In perfectibilité; elle est inserite sur 
chaque échelon quel’humanitégravitdanssamurche; eteopendant 
Jes faits quo nous venons de retracer ne nous font qu’d peine 
entrevoir les divers degrés quiello a du traverser, V'état antériewr 
ct originaire nous échappe eutidrement; obscur et faible comme 
tout ce qui commence, il n'a pour témoins quo des acteurs pen 
nombreux et qui ont entidrement disparu dela sctne, Ala distance 
‘od nous sommes des points de départ, il se trouve que la plupart 
des jalons intermédiaires ont été enles 

foyous’ maintenant si les traditions de la Chino ot les vestiges 

quelle a pu conserver pourraient nous on faire retrouver quelques 
wns, 








v. 


Bien qu'en tout co qu’elles disont do cette promidre aubo de 
Phumayité, régne une assez grande confusion, Von distinguo 
pourtant dans ces traditions, trois grandes époques entre V'incorpo- 
rel Pan-kou ot Chen-nong it la faco bestiale. Les deux premitres 
sous les titres de ‘Nen-lonng et de ‘ti-hoang, comprendraient 
‘suivant les uns, pour la promire, celle des ‘Tien-hoang, treize rois 
ouchefs do races, nomiaés Vang, o'est-A-dire eypéranci* ayant vou 
chacun 18,000 ans; suivant les autres, un seul chef ayant vou 
18,000 ans; et pour Ia seconde, celle des Ti-hoang, onzo chefs de 
race ou un seul ayant aussi vécu 18,000 ans chacun, Et co sont 
Dien de véritables années qu'il s'agit, oar pour désigner ce qu’au- 
jourd’bui on appelle un an, on disait un changement’ de feuilles, 
comme on le dit encore dans les petites tles de Lieou-kieou.t 

La troisitme période ou 6poque est celle des Gin-hoang, qui 
comprend neuf chefs qui ont daré 45,600 ans, et & qui on attribue 
des faits qui impliquent contradiction avec ceux dos époques 
suivantes, mais au miliew des quels on pourrait deviner que c'est 














"*Rocherchos sur los tomps, &e., page LXV. 
Pago LXVIJ, lire uillours 2 propos de cos traditions les pages LIS 8 
IXY, 
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alors que "homme edt pour Ia premidre fois conscience de lui méme 
et lo sentiment, non pas encore du bien ot du mal, mais seulement 
do ses actes, 

“On lit dans le Yuen-lno-fan que ce ft sous les Gin-hoang que 
commenga le bon gouvernement; alors le Seigneur ne fit plus un 
vain Roi, le sujet ne fit plus eomblé dhonneurs sans raison; ily 
eat do la distinetion entre le souverain et le vassal, on bitt et on 
mangea, ot les deux sexes s’unirent.”* 

Crest alors que Fo-hi est nommé pour Ia premidre fois; jo dis 
pour Ia premidro fois, parcequ’en effet plusiours autours 16 font 
reparattve dans plusiotes des périodes suivantes et:qu’on ne le fait 
régner commo chef de race que sept ou huit périodes plus tard, 
Dien que cos mémes auteurs pronnent soin d'avertir du vague ot 
ils sont eux mémes, en disunt. qu'il ne faut point plager telle ow 
telle période aprds Fo-hi, La lecture dos textes, 1a 
dos documents d’aprds losquols is travaillaiont ot das faits que nous 
dovons i nos propres observations, permettraiont peut-Ctrod'établir 
quelque clarté dans ces traditions oi ils sont les premiory emba- 
rassés, Fo-hi ne serait-i, suivant en cect une idéo qui plait tant 
‘oux Chinois ot qui leur est si lnbituelle, qu'une allégorie destinée 
‘i représenter Plmmanité en ses débuts informes, comme lo tétard 
représento Vétro & état embryonnire? Cela paratt probable, sans 
Aétrnire auewne des conséquences que je suggérais A co propos 
dans les premidres pages de ce travail. D’ot est venue aux Chino 
1 P6poquo surtout oi ils imaginérent cette allégorie, In conn 
sance du fait physiologiquo, qui nous a été divulyué depuis si pou 
do tomps? 

Quoiqu’il en soit, arrivés A cette époque, nous no sommes point 
encore, dapris les Chinois, & Voge des silex et do la chasse. 
Tasque 1X comment Vhomme a-t-il vécw? de fruits et d’herbes 
ceraes soulement? ‘Toutes ces époques ne seraient-elles encore que 
des allégories? Mais alors aprés un tel prodige de pressentiment 
physiologique, quelle merveille de connaissance psychologiqu’ 

Continuons toutefois nos explorations dans le domaine des 
cosmogonies chinoises ot tichons Wl'y reconnaitre nos Ages de silex 
que Yon serait maintenant presqne tents dappeler modernes, 

Apres Gin-hoang commencent cing petites époques ayant ou 
chacune plusieurs familles ou plusieurs chefs de races, anxquelles 
toutes ensemble, et y compris méme colle des Gin-hoang, on donne 


* Page LXX, 
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90,000 ans selon Lo-pi,* plus d'un million d’années, suivant un 
fautze auteur qui, il est vrai, paratt étre seul de son avis et ne pas 
Yappuyer sur des conjectures de beaucoup de valeur. C'est sous 
In troisidme de cos petites époques, nommée Ho-lo, et qui n’eiit 
que trois familles, “quo les hommes apprirent a se retirer dans le 
creux des rochers."+ 

La soptitme période, nommée Sun-fel, eomprend vingt deux 
familles qui durdrent un temps indéterminé, Certains auteurs 

‘voulent qu'elle n’ait pas eu plus do 1,800 ans; qautres, et les plus 
anciens, disent positivement, au contraire, dune seule de ces fa- 
niles quelle durtt quinge oents tribuentauneautre trois 
ceonts quarante ans «existence, et & une troisidme trois cents, I] 
parait du reste que ces fumilles n'auraient pas réellement exists 
ft mo sernient que des symboles sous lesquels les plus anoions 
cosmogonistes nuraiont rangé une suite de faits. Ils ne parlent 
jamais do lours chefs que d'une fngon hyperbolique, mais assez 
‘transparent pour que Yon puisse en retenir quelques indications 
{ntéressantes, Ainsi l'on dit de Kiu-ling, premier roi de In pro- 
nitro de ces familles “qu'il agit anns oesso, qu'il prégide le repos 
ot le mouvement, quill retourne les montagnes ot détourne los 
louves et qu'il n'était pas toujours dans lo méme lieu, mais qu'il 
y & bonucoup de ses traces dans le roynume de Chou."t 

Ler royaume de Chon correspond A la province actuelle du 
Se-toliuen§ la plus occidentale de In Chine, une des plus rappro- 
ehées du Koubn-ltn et dos autres montagnes du Thibet, Nous 
favons pu y constater en effat, en 1863, lee traces dos profondes ot 
nombreuses modifications dont wlle a 6té le théAtee, regrettant de 
nopouvo‘r consacrer Alour étude le temps ot attention nécessaires, 

Co no fit que sous la vingt deuxidme famille de catte période 
que l'on cessa d’habiter les envernes.|) 

Apris ces petites éyoques se placent deux périodes comptant 
In premitro treize, In seconde quinzo ou seize familles. Sous la 
premidre famille de la premidre de ces deux périodes, “Zuhin-sang, 
apprit aux hommes A préparer les penux et en dter le poil aveo 
des rouleaux de bois pour s’en servir contre les frimats et les vents 
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qui les incommodaient.”* Sous la quatriéme famille, “les Rois 
allaient les cheveux épars sans sceptreetsans couronne; les peuples, 
sans les reconnattre pour maitres, gardaient au fond du coeur leur’ 
vertu; alors le Ciel et In ‘Terre gardaient un ordre charmant et 
toutes choses croissaient sans reliche; les oiseaux faisaient leurs 
nids si bas qu’on pouvait les prendre avec 1a main, et tous les 
animaux se laissaient conduire 4 la volonté de "homme; on tenait 
Je millieu et Ia concorde régnait partout; on ne comptait point 
Yannée par les jours; il n'y avait ni dedans ni dehors, ni de mien 
ni de tien, C'est ainsi que gouvernait Houtn-tin; mais quand 
on et dégénéré de cet houreux état, les oiseaux et les bétes, les 
vors ot les serpents tous ensemble, comme de concert firent In 
guerre A Yhomme."+ 

‘La onzidme famille compto plus de cent générations pendant 
Yespace de douze ou de dix-huit mille ans, Alors on était déji 
“dovonu trop éolair6, ce qui fit cause quo les animaux so révol~ 
‘arent; armés dongles, do dents, de cores et de venin, ils 
uttaquaient les hommes qui ne pouvaient leur résister; alors Yeo 
‘tsao régna, ot ayant lo premier fait des maisons de bois en forme 
do nids doiseaux, il porta le pouple a s'y retirer pour éviter d’étre 
dévoré des bétes féroces; on no savait point encore labourer la 
terre, on vivait d’herbes et do fruits, on buvait le sang des animaux, 
‘on dévorait leur chair toute crue ot on avalaitle poil ot les pluntos.’ 

Sous In douzidme famille on découvre lo feu et on apprend & 
cuireles viandes;§ on apprit aussi A pécher.|| Soul-gin,** sous le 
rigno duquel cola so passait, reconnatt aussi les quatre points 
cardinaux, impose pour la premiére fois des noms aux plantes et 
ux animaux de telle sorte que leurs noms sufisaient & les faire 
reconnattre, Enfin il trouve les premiers caractires d’¢oriture, 
4 découvre les poids et les mesures et fixe Igo du mariage. 
Mais cos dernidres innovations seront attribuées par In suite & 
autres chefs de races. Il serait plus juste et plus cluir de dire 
que c'est sous co rgne que on commeénga A les soupgonner, 


Page LXXVIJ. _ 






































‘On meonts que pendant le rgne de Sout-gin, un sage Gtant allé se pro- 
‘mener au deli des bornes du Soleil et de la Lune, (ou en haut d'une montagne), 
vit un arbre ear lequel était un cisenn, qui en lo bocquettant fit sortir du fo. 
Ten fat frappé, et en prit me branche pour en tirer du feu. 
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Sous la treizidme famille, “ce qui tenait lien d'éoritare, e'était 
des cordes remplies de noeuds.” * 

Jo disnis tout-I-l’keure que Fo-hi reparaissait en différentes 
périodes. En voici une, In neuvidme des petites, composée de 
quinze Rois dont le Vai-ki ot le ‘'sien-pun font quinze ministres, 
sous Fo-hi qu'il ne nomme pas autrement, comme s'il n’était qu’un 
Symbole sous lequel eussent régné ces «quinze Rois. 

Le premier de ces Rois est Se-honng ou T'sang-kie, “Ce prince 
snynit former des lettres au moment ot il naquit. Une tortue 
divine portant sur son dos des lettres hilowes, les lui donna; ce 
fit alors que, pénétrant tous les changements du Ciel et de la 
‘Torre, en hant il observa les diverses configurations des Ctoiles; 
cen bas il examina toutes Jes traces qu'il avait vues sur In Tortne; 
il considéra le plumage des oisenus, il prit gurde aux montages 
aux tlouves qui en sortents et enfin de tout cola il eomposa les 
lottees, Les plus hubiles Ohinois prétendont que c'est Pancienne 
Gcriture nommée Koteou-cliou et disent qu'elle subsista jusqu’an 
Toi Siuen-vang, cest-N-dire jusqu'd Pan 827 avant Pere chrdti- 
nne, Mais Kong-ing-ta a trés bien remarqué que, quoieue In 
figure des lettres ait plusieurs fois changé, les six rigles sur les 
quolles 'sang-kio les forma n'ont jamais souflert aucun change- 
ment, "+ (1) 

‘Lon a vu sous los rignes préeédents In conscience s'éveilter, lo 
sentiment des actions naitee, et le promier sentiment qu'il engendre 
est, naturellemont, celui de la ditlérence entre les rapports du poreet 
du fils qui sétablit sous Tolang-kié, Voici maintenant quelyne 
chose dle plus; on ne dit pus encore, et on ne lo dita que plus 
tard d'une fagon positive, que homme ait conscience de co qui 
fait bien ot dle co qui ¢tait mal, mais sous sang-Kié paraissent 





























* Pogo LXXXIV, 
+t Pago EXXXVI, 

2) Cosont cos lettres qui formento 
o toxto Kon-ouon, Co sont propeons airos mélangées 
ilo sigues ayant la forme de t2tarls, Voir los planches IITA ‘VIII dans lo 
"Tome I dos Mémoires dos anciens Jésnites, 

“Cos caraetires sont Jejd modifés, I'y a en trois sortes de carnetites 
Konouen: le ‘Tehang-kou-ouen dont il no resto que los King ot quelques 
{nseripsions, le Tehong-kon-ouon ot lo His-kon-ouen, Le premier, le Tobang- 
kowen-onen, est du Chinois tout par suivant les missionnaires, laconique, plein 
images, Pane profoudenr, d'un vrai, d'un Tuminonx, dan bon sens ot d'une 
probité qui enchantent, Les pensées y sont aoraées Tes unes eoutre los antros 
‘ot comme pies, "Mémoires des anciens Fésnites, ‘Tonle VIIL, page 187, 
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les premidres lois,* qui, effectivement, ont trés bien pu tre fondées 
sur les besoins et les intéréts dune société naissante plutht que 
diotées par le sentiment moral; et, ce qui donne quelque valeur & 
cotte interprétation, c'est qu’aprds avoir dit que les lois parurent, on 
ajoute tout do suite que les chatiments firrent en vigueur, 
Cependant les Rites et la Musique régnaient aussi. 

‘L’feriture est aussi inventée, mais méme sous Tehong-yang, le 
troisiéme chef de cette époque, on so servait encore des cordes 
nonns, pareeque les lettres n’étaient pas encore parvenues jusqu’h 
Yusage commun, Crest de co chef que date le premier souvenir 
religieux. Jusqu’d présent les rapports de homme avec Diew 
nont 6t6 que des rapports de sujétion, consciente ou inconseiente, 
‘Maintonant il en fuit 'Objet dun culte, et, pour In promidre fois 
4 Lui dresse un autel. Lo-pi, qui comprend toute Pimportance do 
co fait, en parle fort au long dans son Lou-che,t ‘Toutefois on ne 
sent pas encore lo besoin d’en rendre les démonstrations fréquentes 
ot génerales, Une seule & Pavdnement de chaque famille réynanto 
sutit. Rion non plus n'indique que ce culte fit fond sur un sen 
timent Vion parfait de ln Divinité, Remarquons ¢'ailleurs qu'il 
est postériour tceluide la famille, Des cette époque aussi, il semble 
qu'on ait déja soupgonné cet aphorisine qui ne devait se formulor 
que beaucoup plus tard et que beaucoup plus tard encore les Latins 
ont traduit par “Afundum regunt numeri.” On attribuo en effet co 
‘Yehong-yang, entre les nombres et l'homme, un rapprochement 
remarquable pour lequel je renverrai A Lo-pi qui le rapporte.t 

On ne parle pas encore de agriculture, Celui qui doit In 
personnifier ne nattra que plus tard, mais i] est probable qu’on en 
connatt au moins les opérations essentielles: en tous eas, on con~ 
nait le Lié§ Cest du méme aussi qu'on fera dater usage de la 
pierre, mais on verrn, quand son époque sern venne que Pagri- 
culture et Vemploi de la pierre constituaient des arts, et méme 
des arts trds avancés et rendus vulgaires. Quoiqu’il en soit, ds 
a présont Yon a plus de motifs quill n'est nécessaire, pour étro 
certain que la pierre entrait dans Poutillage de Phomme. Efitsil 
aa ne sen servir qu’en In fixant sons forme d’écaille ou de massue 
fan bout d'un biton, elle lui fXt indispensable dans la lutte que 

** Page XXXVI. 

+ Pago IXXXVIV. 

+} Page IXNXVIV, 

§ Page INSXV. 
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nous avons vu les animaux lui livrer il y a dja plusieurs chefs, 
{je veux dire plusieurs périodes. 

Aprés Tehong-yang viennent trois Empereurs ou Chefs de Races 
dont les regnes olfrent quelques particularités assez remarquables. 
‘Ainsi Yon dit que ‘sous le régne du premier do ces Empereurs, le 
ciel donna la douce ros6o, Ia terre fit sortir de son sein des sources 
do nectar; quo le soleil, la lune et les étoiles augmentdrent leurs 








‘clartés et que les planétes no s'écartirent point de leur route.” 





Orilest bien Svident que ce nectar n’était que de l'ewu pure, ainsi 
que le fait remarquer le Pere Gaubil, qui, en traduisant ainsi 
Jo mot chinois Huen-tsiou, rappelle ce vers d’Ovide: 

“ Noctar evat manibus hawsta duabus aqua.” 

Yon parlait do eau pure en cos termes, c'est qu’évidem- 
‘sa rareté In rendait précieuso; c'est que les eaux de In 
‘mer ne s'étaient point encore rotirées, ou plutdt quo la terre ne 
£°6tait point encore ssex élev6e hors do ln mer pour quo les sources 
quello renfermo no fissent pas saumAtres. Les faite relatifs au 
soleil et aux étoiles seraiont, peut-ttre plus dificilos & comprendee, 

Sous Hion-yuon-chi soptidme Empereur de cette période, Lo- 
gue lo P. de Prémaro sait surtout dans ses recherches, et non 

alement Lo-pi, mais Ia plupart dos auteurs, condensent un assez 
‘grand nombre do fats int6ressunts qui impliquont la connaissanc 
plus ancienne, sinon aussi générale, do quelques uns d’entr'eux ot 
nous pormattont do nous figurer Pétat dol humanits d cette époque, 
‘Le rdgne do cot Empereur nous fournit en outre un point de repere 
trls précioax relativement aux époques que la Géologie nous 
permet aujourd'hui d'Stabli, 

Pour les Chiinois Vhumanité était encore confinée sur le mont 
Koudn-ltin ou dans ses environs immédints, Soit qu'il lui ait 
pris son nom, soit qu'il lui ait donné Je sien propre, le nom de 
Hien-yuen-chi n'est pas autro, @aprds le Lou-che, que eelui dune 
montagne situéo tout au bas du Kovdn-lin, sur laquelle il se 
retira pour se mottro A Yabri du vent et des pluies.t Parmi les 
reousils des traditions, reoueils fort anciens eux mémes, qui so 
rapportent d ce rdgne, deux portent le nom de Se-hat et de Chan- 
hiai-king. Or, le premier do oes titres veut dire les Quatre Mers, 
rayplant eortainement qualors le monde, eéduit ependant aux 
chatnes dn Kouéin-Itin, était entouré de mers; et le second signifie: 
Livre des Montagnes et des Mers, indiquant ainsi et ee semble 





































* Page XC. 
Pages XCU ot XCM. 
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dune fagon asses claire, que les plaines étaient encore submergées. 
Co n'est pas la premidze fois, on peut le remarquer, que des faits 
analogues sont signalés A des intervalles de plusieurs milliers 
années ne hasarderons nous aucune conjecture sur Ia 
période glaciaire ou Yoscillation auxquelles ils se rapportent, 
Tl nous sufira de noter que des cette époque Von connaissait, du 
moins igi, do ce edté du monde ot fit le berceau de la société 
civilise, 'on connaissait déji non seulement I'échange, mais le 
commerce sorti de Venfance, avec les plus significatify de ses 
auxiliaires, 1a Monnaie et la Balance, On connaissait Pagricul- 
ture et Pindustrie, on tissait des étofies, dtc. “Hien-yuen fit 
Dattre de la monnaie de cuivre et mit en usage la balance pour 
jnger du poids des choses, par co moyen Univers fit gouverné 
‘en paix.,...Les marchandises consistaient en métaux, Kin, en 
pierres rares, Yu,(1) en ivoire, Zohi, en peaux, pi, en monnaie 
attue, Zrven, (2) et en étoffes, pov.* ‘D'un autre bts cependant, 
ot clest IN un second point de repére, ‘les hommes sous cet em- 
pereur et jusqu’au douzidme, ne sont pointnombrenx; on ne voyait 
que de vastes foréts; les bois étaient pleins de bétes sauvages et 
Yon coupait les branches des arbres pour les tuer.”+ Notons au 
que c'est In premidre fois quiil est question des métaux; mais, 
nous verrons tout-A-lhoure qu'on en parlera comme d'une chose 
déjd ancienne et remontant d Soui-gin, en méme temps que In 
Aécouverte du fen, ‘Tout nilleurs en implique dés maintenant 
tons les usages. Enfin le tableau un pen trop natf, pour qu'l soit 
utile do lo rapporter on entier, quo Lo-pi fait de In civilisation de 
cotte sovi6té naissante, montre que ses besoins, intellectuels et 
moraux, étaient fort bornés; “l’Empereur respectait le peuple et 
ne négligeait rien. Sous lui les hommes vivaient en paix sana 
‘trop savoir ce qu’ils faisnient; ni oi ils allnient...... Aprds avoir 
donné Jo jour au travail, ils donnaient In nuit au repos. Quand 
ils sontaient Ia soif ils cherchaient & boire, et quand Ia faim 
pressait, ils cherchaient A manger. En un mot, ils ne conneis- 
saient point encore ce que c’était que bien ou mal fi Cétait 
enfin cet état de satisfaction physique et d'insouciance qui prégdde 

(2) Siicates do divers sorts, 

(@) “Za moonaie de Hieneyuen avait un pouce sept lignes et posit douse 
tchu. Un tchn ost la vingtibme partio du Yo, ot le Yo pesait douzo ce: 
‘graiua do millet, ot on gravait des lettres sur cos momaaies."—Page XU. 
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dans Vhomme Pige des sensations plus nobles. L'humanité avait 
vingt ans, Elle avait vingt ans, car In voici, sous ‘Teho-yong, 
Je onzidme Empereur, qui s'enflamme de Yamour du bien et qui, 
tourmentée de ces aspirations vagnes que l'on éprouve A cet fige, 
demande a ce qui Pentoure de nouvelles jonissances, La musique 
affecte son entendenent et Vinmmonie de In nature lo pénttre, 
Sous Toho-yong. “Le peuple stexcitait & In vertu avant qu'il 
‘fit monacé de chiitiments. La société civile étant si bien réglée, 
YUnivers jouissait de Ia paix et toutes les eréatures étaient sou- 
mises; ce fit alors que Teho-vong, écoutant & Kan-teheou, lo 
concert des oiseaux, fit une musique d'union dont Vharmonio pé- 
nétrait partout, touchait l'esprit intelligent et calmait les passion 
du coour de Phomme, de manidre que les sens étaient sains; il 
appela cette musique: Zwie-cen, cestei-dire: la temperance et In 
griice, Bt co mest pas seulement uno musine de sons dont 
parlent les antiquités chinoises; quoiqu’on y trouve souvent en 
affet des concerts do sons, le but principal est lhurmonie de toutes 
Jes vertus, do manidre quo le concert n'est parfait que quand lo 
corps et Hime étant @aceord, Ia concupiscence est sounise it Ia 
raison.* An resto cotto musique est toujours jointe  Purbanité 
extérionre. La politesse, dit le Lou-che, reyavle le dehors, minis 
lle doit venir du dedans.... L/urbanité gouverno V'extérieur et la 
musique noas raméne au dedans de nous memes.” (1) 


























* Page XCIV ot Li-ki Chap, Yorki. 

4) On me sunra peuteitre rae citer fet, en dohions do co travail, quelynes 
passages dos lives chinols qui, A Pocension do la musique et de’ Is dase, 
peuront donner un ler uporgu te Tour nétaphysiquo ek wont, dan nutro eté, 
propre A faire soupponner quo lour ancfonne rauxique dont ils regrattont tant 
Ia porto, Gait bion tne musiquo d’harmonie, encore que nous yrétondions 

is n'ont jamais connu Vharmonte, 
Topi dit que lemusique nota 














0 cose quo Vaccord des donx pefucipes, 
Yun actif, nommé Yang, ot Vanteo passif, nommé Yn, sur losquals roato 1 
conservation da monde visible. in offet le bel ordre’ de I'Univors ost uno 
harmonies ot soit quo Yor considéro lo monde physique, eest-a-dire le Ciel 
‘tla Torre, on lo mondo moral, cext-a-dire !'Homme, ot le monde politique, 
Cestistire te Royanmne, ou tous los trois enchainés ensombloy ou rencontre 
toujours ces deux prineipes qui dofvent dtre @accord, sans yxof, point dhar- 
nionie, Lo-pi ajante quo lo sage eoncarte les faux aewords de PYn et do 
V¥ang ot qu'il fait dor instruments pour déclaror leur union, Do tous los 
fastrumeuts qni font Pharnonie dont je parl, les deux prineipanx sont lo 
Kinet la Se, (sorto do Iyro ot de larpo). Lan ot Vantro sont exsentiols an 
const barmoniqne, La yreniee gourere le pislpe setif ot Yuuto rit 
le psi, Be.” 
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Cependant, quoique sorti depuis longtemps de In sauvagerie, 
Thomme n'est encore que dans les limbes dle la civilisation; le 
Dien Ctre ne lui suffit plus et il a déjd ln conscience du bonheur, 
mais ses facultés ne sont encore que des sentiments et il Ini manque 
es doux plus fécondes; Pamour et Ia haine, que sous le seizi¢me 
Enmpereur il n'anrn pas encore ncquises. En attendant, ses progres 
suivent leurs cours; le nombre de ses idées s’accrot, les lettres 
quiles représentent se perfectionnent; * et, comme elles ne peuvent 
tout exprimer, il invente sous le quinzidme Empereur, Tee-bang, 
un objet qui l'aide A traduire ses impressions. Le premier instru- 
ment le musique est tronvé et c'est In lyre i cing cordes.+ Notons 
cen passant que, par suite d'un enchatnement d'idées, qui parait 
tres naturel aux historiens Chinois, ot quo ce n'est pas ici lo ew 
dexpliquer, cette invention est signalée i propos de circonstances 
tout Afait physiques. En ce temps li, dit Lo-pi, les vents furent 
grands, les saisons tout-h-fait déréglées, les eaux ne s’écoulaient 
pas ot les fleuves ne suivaient point leur cours,” ee que l'on répate 
encore sous le quinzidme Empereur Yu-kang qui enfin “invento 
In danse.” t 

En ce temps le contre do empire était au Kan-sou act 
Lo onziéme Eiperour est enterré au midi du mont Hueng, pres 
do Ia ville moderne de Hoon-y-teheou dans le Chen-si, Le quin- 
widme est aussi enterré au Chen-si au nord du mont Féou-poel.§ 


























14 dit qno In vie do Vhhomme aépond de Panton du Ciel et do la Tore 
ot de Masage do toutes les eréaturos, La matidreaubtileeireule dane le corps 
si done le corps n'est point on mouvement In anatidre stamasse et do Ti os 
maladies, Dans un xgno yaisible, on ne voit point do malades et sous in 
:échant roi, tout ext on désordre, "est pourquol le Li-ki dit qu’on peut jogor 
un rijgno par Yes dansos qui y tot en unige. On dit aussi qu'on jugo do 
Ja vortn d'un homme par ta manigee dont il touche To Lath ou dont il tire do 
ne, Za danso oat done tellamont un exercice do coxps qu'en anime tomps 
lle se rapporte nn Gonvornemnent como In Musique.” 

Les porvonnes que cette quostion do Pancienno musique chinoiso intr 
serait, pourraiont lire To savant article ronforié dans lo volume VI des 3 
‘moires concernant les Chinois, ot lo chapitro Yo-ki du Li-ki. Th y trou 
rafont dos détails vraiment carious su los rapports que les Chinois tablisent 

mmo, In physiyuo ot la géomtri, mals eutre la 
0 ot Ia philosophio, la politique, &e, 
* Page XOVIT. 
t Bago XCVIT. 
} Page XOXViIy. 
§ Page XOXVIT. 
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Le scizitme Empereur est Vou-hosi-chi. “On dit que sous son 
rigne les hommes demeuraient tranquilles chez eux, et faisaient 
grand cas de tout ce qui les maintenait en santé; ils travaillaiont 
du corps, mais leur cour n’avait ni amour ni hatne, Le monde 
était si peuplé que partout, d'un lieu Aun autre, on entendait le 
chant des cogs et la voix des chiens; Je peuple vivait jusqu’t une 
extrlime vieilesse, sans avoir grand commerce les uns avec les 
autres, &o.” 

‘Mais il est imutile de dire que le monde était renformé dans des 
Yimites beaucoup plus étroites qu’sujourd’hui; Von verrn tout-\- 
Vheure que Von était encore loin de état ott les domniers évone- 
ments géclogiques ont lai lo globe depuis les temps historiques 
jusqu’a présent, Sauf quelques points émergés dans le Tohé-li, 
Je Chan-tong, lo Ngan-hoef, le Hou-pé, les eaux couvraient toute 
Ia surface orientale et méridionale do la Chine actuelle, L’Empi 
nie comprenait done qu'une petite surface iu Chan-si le Se-tohuen, 
Jo Chen-si, le Kan-sou et lo versant des monts Konen-lun contre 
lequel ces provinees sont adossévs, Quant au Kouy-tcheou, a 
‘Yun-nan ot au Kouang-si, il n'en est pas question. Ces provinces 
dovaient ttre en partie exondées, il semble mémo quielles sient 
Gt6 habitées dds cette époquo par quelques enfants perdus de cette 
primitive humanité, & en juger par Pétat ow les trouvdrent plus 
tard les conquérants qui les rattachdrent A Ia Chine de nos jours, 
ot ot s0 trouvent encore quelques tribus réfractaires i toute ten= 
tative de civilisation, connues sous le nom de Mino-tse, Man-tse, 
Lo-sse do. dtc, De méme que les anciennes esp2ees animales 
que Yon rotrouve vivantes dans certains lacs, cos tribus semblent 
avoir survou i toutes les révolutions do notre plandte, Humanité 
fossilo dont il m'a 614 donné de voir quelques roprésentants pendant 
mon voyage dans les provinces oocidentales de Ia Chino, ses 
maurs parnissont offtir les ressemblances les plus frappantes aveo 
Jes mauts do la société contemporaine des Empereurs qui viennent 
de nous occuper, et ne seraient pas un des éléments les moins 
importants des études ultérieures. Hien dono ne serait plus 
Adésirable de voir enfin publier, méme telles quelles, les recherches 
que le savant et regretté Dr. Bridgmann poursuivait depuis long 
tamps sur ces peuplades A demi sauvages, recherches suxquelles 
il mettait, si je ne me trompe, la dernidre main au moment de sa. 
mort, 

Monseigneur Chauveau, évéque actuel du ‘Thibet, qui réside 
ayjourd’hui d Ta-tsien-lou, sur la limite thibétaine du Se-tohuen, 
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‘et qui, auparavant, avait habité pendant vingt-cing ans, le Yu- 
nan et le Kouy-tcheou, avait r6uni sur les Mino-tso et los Man-tee, 
dont on sait que ces provinces renferment un grand nombre, plus 
de doux volumes de notes. Malheureusement Yon dit que ces 
précieux manuserits ont été détruits par un incendie, Mais ily 
‘4 tout lien de penser que l'on obtiondrait ent que Monsgr. 
Chauveau communiquit ce qu'il aurait pu sauver des flammes, 
‘ou voulut bien recucillir ses souvenirs pour les mettre d ln dispo- 
sition de la Société. 

Monseigneur Faurie évéque actuel du Kouy-tcheou, a, dit-on, 
fait des études analogues, de méme que Monscigneur’ Pichon 
évéque du Se-tchuen occidental, 

Is me pardonneront de trahir ici leur modestie, 

Un grand nombre d’autours chinois aneiens et modernes, se 
sont aussi ovcupés de cas peuplades. 

‘Nous arrivons maintenant a la demidre époque pré-historique, 
8 Vépoque do Fo-hi, do Chin-nong et de Hoang-ti, pendant In~ 
quelle les facultés de Yhomme déji adolescent vont se compléter, 
se fortifier ot le feront enfin passer A "igo adulte, on méme temps 
que la Terro accomplira les dernidres transformations auxquelles 
a sucgéJ6 Pépoque actuelle. Mais arrétons-nous un instant, A 
voyager ainsi an travers de Vétornité, Vesprit hésite; et, pew 
habitué A de parcilles courses, douto de son guido; In umidre 
méme, qui grandit & chaque pas, ’éblouit...Bh quoi, tant de 
chemin? tout seuls? 

Tout souls, Et n'est-oo done point assoz que Diew nous ait, 
en nous créant, donné ce qu'il fallait pour marcher; ne nous 
suflt-il pas de savoir qu'il est IA, et faut-il qu’il se manifeste & 
chaque pas? Et d’ailleurs regardons autour de nous; n’est-ce 
pas ainsi que les choses se passont? Rappelons-nous les grandes 
prouves que nous avons déjiireoucillies, Mais dabord interrogeons 
notre bon sens et Je bon sens de ceux qui ont été élevés autrement 
que nous, 

“$i Yon vout, dit un ancion Jésuite, (1) si Yon vout savoir 
quelle est sur cette matidre la Grande Doctrine des Lettrés, il faut 
lire le Tohi-pen-ti-kang, imprimé en 1747, qui est comme le 
systdme universel de ln Doctrine de ?Eeole de Confucius, sur In 
Religion, ln Morale, la Politique, In Physique et toutes les sciences. 
Co grand ouvrage en dix volumes, que les missionaires regardent 

(1) Mémoizes concernant Iesehinois, Tome 11, pages 384 ot 885, 
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comme tris dangerenx et trls opposé & In prédication del'Evangile 
parce quil serenferme dans lo Detsme et dans la Religion Naturelle, 
estpartout au niveau dela Raison et dela conscience qu'il eontente 
‘trop pourqu’elles sentent aistment la nécessité de la révélation.” 

‘Pour moi jo ne vois rien de plus admirable, ni qui puisse nous 
inspirer plus de confiance que cette cotncidence de deux histoires 
dont l'une, reconstruite par nous, et autre, suivie d'une fagon a 
continue et aussi logique, aussi conforme aux faits récemment 
nequis. Jai passé sous silence, afin de ne pas allonger outre 
mesure cette note déja si longue, une multitude do traits, natfs en 
apparence, mais qui, mieux que tout, dégélent In vorité et en sont 
les plus forts témoignages; et pour n’en rappeler quiun, est-il 
admissible que les historiens de In dynastie des Han et des Song, 
Cestad-dire postérieurs do quelques milliors daunées & Pépoque 
quils décrivent, aient imaging, par exemple, de faire sortir de 1a 
terredessourcos d'eau douce, On n’invente pas do pareils détails; 
ot sien ai omis, Pautour des Recherches sur les temps préhisto- 
riques ot les historiens ebinois eux mémes en ont, malgré leurs 
serupules, négligé bien d'autres qui devaient leur sembler inutiles, 
mais qui pour nous encore tne fois, sornient ce Lumineux indices, 
Malhourensoment il est bien  ornindre qu'il no reste plus gudre 
do ces titres précieux. Diew sait dans quel état est lo sous sol éorit 
quils constitnaient! Deux fois la torche a prégédé lo flambenn. 

, Do co qui avait éehappé aux mains sacrildges de ‘'sin-chi-hoan: 
dont doux mille ans passés n’ont pu abolir In mémoire éxéoréos 
de co qui composait, il y a dix ans encore, les avchives non seule- 
ment de la Chine, mais nos propras et nos plus vieilles archives, 
les archives du genre humain, Dieu sait ce que Pincendio nagudre 
allumés de nos propres mains a pu Inisser subsister! 

Copendant tout n'est peut-6tre pas absolument perdu; pent-btre 
seraitsil possible de retrouver quelques uns de ces documents, soit, 
en Chine, soit mémo on Europo ob les anoions Jésuites ont envoys 
un grand nombre de livre chinois. Il en est ailleurs quo leur 
nature a pu sauver de la flamme aussi bion que du temps, tels que 
les inscriptions: Jepidairas, quelques monnaies, certains monuments 
ot les outils de pierre, dont Is collection 1a plus anciennoment 
formée, était il y a quelques années encore, reunio dans le palais 
de Yien-min-yuen, 

Pessaierai dans un dernier chapitre de donner une idée de coux 
qui offririent & nos recherches le plus dintérét. Mais jo dois 
fuparavant terminer Pesquise historique de Yhumanité avant 

0, 
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Le régne de Fou-hi, auquel nous sommes maintenant arrivés, 
est un des plus remarquables de la haute antiquité, mais il embrasse 
tant de faits qu'il y a lieu de penser que le souvonir de cet Hmpereur 
plane an dessus dun temps beaucoup plus long que celui ob il a 
régné individuellement, ainsi que, de nos jours encore, le souvenir 
Auchef de famille prolonge en Chine son influence, j’allais dire 
sa Vie, au deli du tombeau. Bien plus, comme tous les génios 
dontl’apparitionamarqué une Bre dans !humanité, Fou-hi marque 
son empreinte méme sur un long passé, Long-temps avant s 
naissance, son nom est rép6té et, ceux qui le précédent, semblent 
n’étro que ses précurseurs. Cost ainsi que nous avons vu un 
grand nombre de notions acquises une époque antérieure, placées 
sous son nom, comme elles se trouveront plus tard réoapitulées 
sous son rdgne. C'est ainsi qu'il absorbe dans sa puissante per- 
sonnalité plusieurs rdgnes et entr’autres ceux de Kou-kong et de 
‘Niu-va, bien quo tds postérieurs, ot dont copendant on ne fait que 
Jes auxiliaires de Fou-bi, Pun comme ministro et Niu-va comme 
sa femme, sa fille ou sa sour. Mais, individuollement, Fou-hi ne 
r6gno que 115 ou 164 ans et individuellemont no se prouve, ne 
Satlirmo que par deux on trois circonstances tout-A-fait nouvelles 
Ja domestication des six animaux,* (cheval, bauf, poule, cochon, 
chien, mouton,) Pinvention du oalendrier} et le’ céeémonial da 
mariage,t qui, s'ils ne sont pas delui, paraissentétre trop rapprochés 
do son rdgne pour quo 'on puisso les lui contester. Ce no sont 
cependent pas ces innovations qui sont les grandes gloires de 
Pépoque de Fou-hi. Arrivée cette phiaso do son développement, 
Yon dirait que "Humanits so reowwille ot qivelle ost plus préocoupée 
de perfectionner ses acquisitions quo den faire de nouvelles. Déja 
es trois innovations de Fou-hi ne sont réellement au fond que 
des perfectionnements. Mais elle n’arréte point sa marche ot, si 
#08 conquétes sur le mondo extériour so ralentissont, ce n'est quo 
pour changer de direction. L’Homme est A ce moment ot ses 
bosoins physiques sont suffisamment satisfits pour que des besoins 
dun autre ordre, les vrais, conx qui le font homme, se fassent 
sentir. I] ne lui suffit plus d’avoir conscience de lui méme, de la 
valour de ses actions; lo sentiment mémo d’un Titre supérieur ne 

“ Tui‘ sufi plus; et, pour In premidre fois il se sent pris du noble 
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A6sir do savoir. Jotant les yeux autour de Tui, et les élevant 
Jusqu’au Ciel, il s'inquidte des rapports qui existent entre !Homme 
et Ja Oréation, entre la Création et le Créateur, entre I’étre et le 
decenir; et il ne se borne point aux rapports de eauses i effets, 
ais il va les chercher jusque dans 1a nature intime des choses, 
Ce sont ces rapports que Fou-hi exprime par les immortels 
symboles que ’on connatt sous le nom de Zhigrammes de Fou-hic* 

Tels sont les grands probldmes qui font de cette époque la date 
Ja plus solennelle de Humanité. Pourtent, au point de vue 
physique, ello n’est pas trds avanc6o: Fou-hi n'est encore qu'un 
tétard ou peut s’en faut; il avait, dit Ven-tse, ‘le corps de serpent 
ct In thte énorme,” et co n'est que naturel, sl est vrai que idée 
préexiste & In forme; mais c'est pour In dernitre fois. On dit 
‘aussi que les armes de co temps n’étaient encore que de bois,t ow 
tout au plus de pierre, si Yon suppose quil y ait eu de In part des 
Listoriens Chinois, quelgves transpolations dans les pages des 
‘ruditions quis ont étudides; co qu, ailleurs, paratt tris possible, 
Mais quimporte? Les pouples ont ils attendn les progrds mo- 
dernes de Vindustrie et ceux méme de la science pour avoir leurs 
Aristoto ot lours Platon? 

‘Les Recherches du Pére do Prémare ne mentionnent aucune 
note qui puisse servir do point derepdre un pen précis din Gologe, 
otnous aider A rétablir Ia date du régne de Fou-hi, Tl dit 
ment que cot Emperour fit circuler les enux, mais cette circonstance 
0 renouvello si fréquomment déeormais qu'elle jotte au contraire 
un grand vague sur les temps qui séparent Fou-hi de Yao, 
‘Lrexamon des documents primitifs dissiperait: peut-btre cette in= 
certitude, Mais on trouve dans le Tcheou-pi-souan-king, uno 
indication astronomiquo qui pourrait peut-0tre, jusqu’A un certain 
point, suppléer a cette Incune, On dit dans cot ouvrage fort 
ancien, mais postérieur i Fou-hi, et comme si le fait était de son 
temps, que I’étoilopolaire sappelle ainsi parce qu’elle est droit aw 
centre du pole. “Or comme le fait remarquer le P. Gaubil elle 
en ost présentament assez loins et par le chemin qu'elle a fait, on 
pourrait juger do Pantiquité do la tradition qui la conservée."§ 

Fou-hi fit enterré selon les uns & Choui-yang, et selon les autres 
& Tohin, mais si ees deux localités sont inconnues aujourd'hui, 
on sait du moins qu’elles étaient en Occident, et aux approches 
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au mont Kouén-lin, si co n’est sur le mont lui méme, ob le Chan- 
hai-king place tous les tombeaux des anciens rois, 

‘Kong-kong dont nous avons parlé tout-2-'heure, est peut-dtre, 
de toute Vantiquité chinoise, le personnage sur lequel les opinions 
sont le plus partagées. Les uns lui attribuent des faits dont la 
date remonte A plusieurs sidcles avant Fou-hi; les autres le font 
descendre de Chin-nong lequel lui est au contraire bien postérieur, 
Lo-pi pour expliquer cette différence, dit quill y a en plusiours 
Kong-kong dont les faits ont été confondus, et paratt croire que 
c'est A ce dernier Kong-kong qu'il faut rapporter ceux qui nous 
intéressent le plus. Je ne devrais dono en parler que beaucoup 
plus tard, et pent-Gtre Vexposé qui nous occupe y acquérerait-il 
plus de clarté; jo préflre cepondant suivee le désordre sorupuleax 
du P. de Prémare, no voulant pas trancher cette question, mais 
en laisser la solution & l'examen sérieux des documents originaux, 

Tl semble que Kong-kong ait 6t6 un mauvais prince aux actions 
Auguel on ajouta le responsabilité des événements malbeuroux 
‘qui eurent lieu do son temps, en qui Yon so plit dds lors d person 
nifier lo mal et que Pimagination revétit on suite de formes propres 
Aroprésenter pour lemieux le earaotdre qu’on lui prétatt. “Enivrd, 
dit le livre Kouef-tsiang, do sn prétendue prudence, il s0 regardait, 
‘comme un pur esprit; il chargeait le peuple d’impdts et les exigenit, 
’ force de supplices; il employa le fer A fairo des coutolas et des 
haches et le peuple, sans appui, périt misérablement; il se plongea 
dans toutes sortes de dsbauches et ses débauches le perdirent.”* 

Ces A otto Gpoque que so produisit un déluge caus6 par lo 
souldvemont du globe au nord-ouest, souldvement, qui entratna un 
affissempnt au sud-est et qu’on ne manqua pas do lui attribuer. 
“‘Afin de perdre son rival Kong-sang, Kong-kong fit lo déluges 
il donna un coup de corne contre le mont Pou-teheou, tel quo les 
colonnes du Ciel en furont brisées et que Ia terre eftt une brdche 
au Sud-est;+ co qui la rendit insufisante au Sud-est.”? Outre 
Jes cornes, Kong-kong avait le visage d’homme, le corps de serpent 
ct le poil roux. Un de ses ministres ou auzilinires, Feou-yeou, 
avait le corps rouge comme le fou ot rossemblait & un o 

Kong-kong fit défait par Kao-sin qui le précipita dans 
Yabime. jj 
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Le délugo de Kong-kong s’arréta ou du moins paratt avoir ect 
un temps @arrét pendant le rigne de Niu-va qui vient ensuite, 
mais dont les faits sont cachés sous trop ’iyperboles pour que, 
‘excepté In citconstance que je viens de citer, je puisse y rien 
‘trouver, je Pavone, qui ait pour nous un intérét spécial et clair. 

‘Tonteivis, an lion de les véfuter, comme ont frit beancoup dhis- 
toriens Chinois, co qui, dit le P, de Préiare est un triste parti, 
‘lest trés possible que ld encore, étude des documents originaux 
‘tide A les faire comprendre. 

Cette observation s’applique également A un grand nombre des 
faits du rdgne de Chin-nong ou Chen-nong. On peut dire aussi 
de cot Emperenr, comme on Va dit de Fou-hi, quo tant de faits se 

és sousson rigne, quiilsembledtredevenn en quel 
spowant d'unelongue épogue, qui comprend soixante dix 
soit, suivant quelques historions, plusiewrs milliers 
années: soit mémo selon Lo-pi, plus do cent mille ans, On 
place sous le rdgne do Chen-nong T'invention de la poterie at de la 
fonte, quoiqu'il paratt bien que Y'on ait en dis 'Empereur Sout-prin 
quelques notions do cos industries; on lui attribne Vinvention 
du véritable vin, onr “avant lui o'était Peau puro que Pon appelait 
Io vin, le vin eGleste.”+ La reconnaissance populaire fit aussi de 
Ini invention deV’agriculture; le nom méme deChen-nong signifie 
e divin ludourewrs ot on fot s'il no Vinventa pas dans lo sens 
strict du mot, il est cortnin que les foires, les marchés qu'il institua 
our la premidre fois, les routes qu'il Gtablit, durent Ia porter un 
degré do prospérité quiello n’avait pas encore connn, “Chen- 
nong prit dn bois fort ot dur dont il fit le cofitre de In charrue ot 
choisit du bois plus tendro pour en faire le manche."t Il apprit, 
ainsi aux hommes a eultiver la torre aveo plus de profit et moins 
do peine. Ti sema les cing sortes do blés au midi du mont Ki, 
(district notuel do Fuen-tohou-fou, au Chan-si) et établit des 
greniers ot Yon conserva pendant Vhiver, les fruits de In terre. 
Consacrant lo sentiment, qui so fait jour pour Ii premitre fois de 
Ia propriété des biens noqnis par lo travail, il ft plusieurs lois pour 
que l’on n’envahit point les travaux d’autrui, Bnfn i enseigna 
tout 00 qui regarda le chanvee et lo mirier, afin quil y eft des 
twiles ot des étoffes do soio en abondance,§ 
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Quoique Fou-hi ait commencé a guérir les,maladies par Ta 
vertu des plantes, cet art est particulidrement.attribué 4 Chin-nong. 
Co fit Ini qui distingua toutes les plantes et en détermina les 
diverses qualités, Un passage tiré du livre San-hoang-ki parait 
vouloir dire que Chen-nong battait et remuait les plantes avec 
une espace de fouet ou de spatule rouge, ce qui désignernit la 
Chimie, dantant plus qu'on parle d'une marmite (Ting) dans la- 
quelle Chen-nong éprouvait les plantes. Le seul mot ‘Zing 
marque asses qu’il se servait du feu, Une tradition de son temps 
dit que les plantes se divisent en quantité Wespeces différentes, 
mais que, sion examine bien leur figure et leur couleur, si on les 
Gprouve par Vodorat ot par le gott, on pourra distinguer les bonnes 
dos méchantes et s'en servir pour guérir les maladies.”* “Chen= 
nong ordonna ii Tsio-ho-ki de mettre par éerit ee qui concerne la, 
couleur des malades et co qui regarde le pouls; Wapprendre si 
son mouvement est réglé et bien Waccord, pour cela de le titer 
de suito et davertir lo malnde, afin do rendre par 1h un grand 
service au monde en donnant anx hommes un si bon moyen de 
conservor leur vie.” + 

Dans un autye ordre de choses, Chen-nong institua des fetes 
pendant lesquelles on dovuit s'abstenir do visites, de progis et de 
promenades. 

“DY-king, dit Lo-pi, rapporto an symbole Fou: que les anciens 
Rois, le septi¢me jour, qu'il appelle le grand jour, faisaient former 
les portes des maisons, qu’on ne ce jour 1A aucun commerce 
ot que les magistrats ne jugeaiont, auciine affaires c'est co que 
Yon appolle Paneien Calendrier.” 

“Chen-nong sacrifiait au Seigneur Supreme dans le tomple de 
In Lumidre, (Ming-tang;) rien n’était plus simple que ce temple, 
Jn terre do sos mars w'avait aucun ornement; Ie bois de sa ehaxpente 
n'était point eiselé, afin quo le pouple fit plus d'estime do sa 
médiocrité.”§ 

On dit que les ois de Chen-nong étaient gravées sur des planches 
carrées et qu’elles lui avaient été inspirées par lo Ciel. | 

« Quelau’étoncn que fit "Empire de Chen-nong, il 6taitsi peuplé 
ot les habitants étaient si peu Gloignés que les cris des animaux 
domestiques se répandaient et s'entendaient d'un village au village 
voisin, Le peuple n’était composé que de gens vertueux; les 
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moeurs étaient pures; on n’avait point ensemble de disputes et 
chacun sestimait assez riche parce qu'il était content de ce qu'il 
avait sans se fatiguer.”* 

On dit que Chen-nong régna & Tchin, et qu’il fit enterré a 
‘Tehang-cha aprés avoir véou 168 ans; mais, ainsi que je ’ai déja. 
observé, il ne faut pas oublier que tons les faits qu'on rapporte 
‘ison regne doivent étro répartis dans une période de plusieurs 
‘containes, on peut-Gtre méme, de plusicurs milliers d’années. 

Ala fin de cette époque paratt un personnage qui offre tant de 
traits de ressemblance aveo Kong-kong que l'on pout penser que 
Jes deux ne font qu'un. Crest ‘'chi-yeou aussi nommé Tehi-ti ow 
Fan-tsuen, dont Pimagination populnire a fait en Chine, un typo 
qui présente beaucoup d'analogies avec certain mythe de nos 
ligendes religieuses. 

‘Pohi-yoou était un vassal du dernier roi de cette longue dynastio 
do Chen-nong. Invité du despotisme de co roi, il se révolta. 
Malheureusement la victoire qu'il remporta, au lien de le enlmer, 
‘exagéra lo sentimont qui l'avait poussé a la rebellion, ot il se fit, 
{son tour‘oxéerer par son despotisine et ses débauches. Le Chou- 
king, & Pantorité duquel i! n'est pas permis de se refuser, dit, en 
suivant les traditions anciennes, que ‘Tehi-yeou est le premier de 
tous les robelles et que sa rebellion se répandit sur tous les peuples 
qui apprirent de lui & commettre toutes sortes de crimes, On dit 
quo Tehi-yeou était chef de neuf noirs (Kieou-l)) qui so révoltdrent 
veo lui of qui lui restirent associ¢s dans In réprobtion dos sidcles. 

‘Lonom de Tehi-yeon signifia: le Méchant. Tol que Vimagina- 
tion populairo so 16 roprésente, il a le corps d'un homme, le pieds 
do conf, dos jambes ot des euisses de betes ot des ailes de chanvo- 
soutis. Ses compagnons, los Kieon-li ou les neuf noirs, avaient 
Jo corps d’animaux ot In tite de métal; c'est aux nouf noirs ot & 
leur chef Tchi-yeou, lour atné et leur chef qu’on attribue Vorigine 
dos névoltes, dos fraudes ot des tromperies+ ‘Tehi-yeon fit difait 
par un autre prince nommé Hoang-ti, lequel, aprie Yavoir long- 
te , finit par lo saisir ot le tuer, ou bien, suivant une 
trulition plus imagée, le jotn dans la vallée dos maux.t 

A Hoang-ti, commence une nouvelle dynastie sur la durée de 
aquelle les historiens ne sont pas d’accord, mais i Inquelle Se-ma~ 
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tsion, dans son Che-ki, attribue quarante six générations. Crest, 
alle qui prégde immédiatement !’6poque historique, Pépoque de 
Yao, Malheureusement c'est sur celle-la quo les Recherches du 
P. de Prémare fournit le moins d’indices que la géologie puisse 
utiliser. On y voit seulement quela Chine avait alors pour limites 
4 Youest, la province actuelle du Chen-si; au nord le Kuen-jo on 
désert de Tartarie qui ne devait pas étre émergé depuis long-temps 
puisque c’est la premidre fois qu'il en est question; d Vest, la mer; 
et au sud, lo Yang-tse-kiang dont Yembouchuro était beaucoup 
plas reoulée qu’aujourd’hui et ne devait pas étre bien éloignée de 
Jn ville actuelle d'Y¥-tchang. Toutefois, autant qu’on en puisse 
Juger par les souvenirs qu’on a conservés de cette période, et par 
Jes préoceupations dont chaque régne, pour ainsi dire, porte la 
trace, il est Gvident que les eaux en sont le grand gan ot qu'elle 
doit par conséquent dtre contemporaine de oscillation terrestre 
qui a précéd6 los temps actuels. 

Tl no sorait pout-étre méme pas impossible, on tenant compte 
dos civeonstaneas quo le coup dail que nous venons de jeter sur 
Jes dernidres dynasties nous font deviner, de reconnaitre les deux 
‘temps do cotte oscillation; le premier, commengant au début de 
VGpoquo de Fou-hi, par lo souldvemont du désert de ‘Tartarie et 
immersion du sud-est du continent, arrivant A son maximum aveo 
Kong-kong et s'arrétant 0 1a fin du rgne de Nin-va et pendant 
celui de Chon-nong.—Quaift au denxidme, afin de lo comprondro, 
sans empiéter sur lo rdgne de Yao et sur les temps historiques 
auxquels nous sommes arrivés ot auxquels ai résolu d’arrdtor co 
‘travail, il faut cependant savoir que l’excessive abondance des eaux 
quill causa résulte des obstacles qu’elles rencontraient, et, qui 
quoique Yon fit, so renouvelaient et empéchaient leur écoulement 
vers la mer, puisque c'est a leur ouvrir des passages que ln fin de 
Pépoque do Hoang-ti et tout le rigne de Yao sont consacrés, La 
cause de co deuxidmo déluge, ou plutdt de ces inondations, est 
done inverse en quelque sorte de la causo du premier. Pendant 
Je premier, il n'est point question de travaux, d’endiguement, de 
canalisation, éo., etl n’en saurait tre question, S'ily a déluge, 
co n'est pas que les eaux ne s*6coulent point, et en effet co n'est 
point la pente qui peut leur manquer puisque leurs réservoirs 
s'6lovent, mais c'est parce que les lits des fleaves ot leurs bassins 
mémes ne suffisent point leur écoulement. Pendant le deuxiéme, 
si Yexods des enux n’est pas tel qu’on no puisse chercher dy remé- 
dior, c'est qu’il est causé moins par leur affluence que par le 
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changement ot lo rétrScissoment en profondeur et en Iargeur de 
leurs lits, et par la diminution do la ponte de ces lits. Or, si Yon 
cherche a s’expliquer ces obstacles, on voit qu’on ne peut les attri 
Duer qui Yeshaussement du fond des flenves, des rivages, &c., 
Woh le deuxitme temps cherché, I commencerait done a Ia fin 
de la dynastie de Chen-nong, parviendrait A son maximum ji-peu- 
pris aveo Tehi-Yeou et s'arréterat dla fin do la période de Hoang- 
ti, do telle sorte que Yao ct Yu purent, au moyen de travaux 
immenses dont on peut juger maintenant encore, puisque cst 
‘Yu que l'on fait remonter Je principal réseau do canaux que Yon 
admire dans ces mémes provinces di Kinng-nan et du 'Tche-kitng 
que nous hnbitons, de telle sorte, dis-je, que Yao et Yu purent au 
moyen de ces immenses travaux ot de cent ou cent cinguante ans 
@etforts, Aébarasser le sol des eaux qui le convraient. 

Copendant, malgré Je féau, Phumanité continuait ses progrés, 
Crest dans lo cours de la dynastic de Hoang-ti qu'elle déeonvee 
la boussole, et invente la navigation, on du moins construit la pro- 
mitre barque, la premidre pirogue.* Pour In premitre fois aussi 
‘on #avise do représenter lasphive, Enfin c'est t Louf-tsy, femme 
do Hoang-ti, que Yon fait remonter In domestication du Vor i 
soie dont on se eontontait jusque 1h do recucilir les cocons sur les 
arbres ob cette clienlle les dgposait. 

L'époque do Honng-ti init. par lo. roi ‘Toki que Yon chasea i 
canso de ses désordres ot que Ton réfnplaga par son frre Yao, 
uguel commencent le Chou-king et Péoque historique, 

TL no mo reste plus des lors qu’h présenter aveo exposé des 
documents qu'il serait lo plus possible et Je plus, intéressant de 
rotrouver, les conclusions do co travail, o'est-A-diro, les moyens 
quo la Société Asiatique do Shang-hat pourrait peut-Ctre employer 
pour s0 les procurer et les faire connattre, Mais arrivé i In fin 
de la tiiche que jo m’¢tais impos6, jo ne puis m'emp@cher do jeter 
un egurd sr I log pass qu quelques pages, pourtant ont da 
suffire \ dérouler. Quo sommes nous? distfs.je en commencant, 
doi venons-nons, quand avons nous été er6és, quels étaient nos 
ancétres, comment, se sont formées nos diverses races, comment 
ont-elles grandi? Ih bien, les livres que nous venons de con- 
sulter n’on‘-ils point r6pondu, autant qu'avres humaines puissent 
répondre A de telles questions? Les Incunes de nos histoires nous 
étonnaient, notre esprit se cabrait devant les vides qu’elles lais- 
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saient, ours sclotfts do continnité nous embarearaent; fl me 
semble maintenant qu’en partie ces lacunes ont disparu, ces vides 
sont comblés, ces solutions de continuité m’existent plus, La 
chiite de notre premier pére n'est plus une contradiction: Adam 
avant sa chtite, n'est pas autre que T'idGal Pan-kou; et cette 
litte mest pas autre chiose que Ia transition de Vide & Ja form 
Jo songe aux diverses races éparses sur le globe, les nes aga 
Geoulées ot n’ayant laissé qu'un stérile souvenir, les autres dispa- 
rues aussi mais aprés avoir jeté un éelat qui nous éclaire encore: 
celles-Ia jouissant d'une puissante vitalité et parvenues, ce semble, 
A Pehogde do leur développement; celles-ei grandissant et s'éle- 
‘vant encore, Je me rappelle leurs meours, leurs traditions, leurs 
croyances, lours usages, lours industries, leurs héros, lours origins, 
Jo les rapporte aux origines, aux héros, aux eroyancos, aux 
industries, aux usnges, aux traditions ot aux mieurs des races do 
ces grandes dynasties humaines qui viennent de so suecdder sous 
nos yeux, et je me demande, si le livre quo jo tiens en ce moment 
cet quo j’ai vin instant emprunté aux Chinois, n'est pas le livre 
soucho de! Humanité dont chaque raco, suns exception, ne serait 
quiun feuillet, 
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Los t6moignages les plus suthentiques, ceux dontla connaissance 
importe le plus par conséquent it nos recherches sont évidemment 
‘ceux que 1a naturo s'est elle mémo chargé de produire ot de con- 
server, C'est, an point do vue spécial de la Géologic, tous les 
indices qui peuvent dénoter Vexhaussement ou Fabaissement du 
sol, tous ceux qui peavent nous faire conjecturer Métat d'une contre 
dans les figes antériours, jo voux dire toutes les traces que les 
Glaciers ont pu y laisser, ‘Ces indices stobservent par la nature 
du terrain; par la hautour, Paltitude o il so troave relativement 
‘au niveau de la mer;@par Ia distance horizontale & laquelle il est 
des rivages; par les débris des esp2ces animales ou végétales quiil 
regdle ot dont il a pu garder les empreintes; par les déydts gla- 
cinires qui penvent les reconvrir, tels quo le drift, les moraines, les 
blocs erratiques et les enilloux roulés; par la direction des cours 
eau qui Parrosent, les traces que les grandes ernes laissent sur 
Jeurs bords; par les banes, les files et ‘lots dont leurs lits on leurs 
embouchures peuvent tre obstrués; et, sur les rivages, par certains 
accidents des cbtes, des falaises ou des rochers. Je ne parle pas 
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* 
des indioes que renferment les profondeurs de la mer et quo nos 
navigateurs n'ont que trop souvent l'occasion de signaler. 

Lon a vu, dans lo cours du travail qui précdde, quelques exem- 
ples dos fuits qui se rapportent a cette premidre classe de témoi- 
gnages. Lorsqu’il s'agit, soit de localités, soit des banes de sable 
‘ou des rochers qui sélévent dans le lit des Houves ou sur les bords 
do la mer, ou bien encore des dépdts de pierres amenés par les 
glaciers: moraines, blocs, drift, &e., il est nécessaire d’en décrire 
abord Ia situation géographique, Vorientation, le topographic, 
Vétende ou la puissance; sil agit du sol il faut faire eo 
sa nature, en rapporter, s'il se peut, des échantillons, au 





‘que dos roches, cnilloux, débris d’enimaux que Yon rencontre & sa 
surface ou dans son épaisseur, On a vu quelles déductions impor- 


tantes on tirait de Panalogie ou do la différonce qui existent entre 
Jes roohos ramassées sur le méme terrain, des dimensions générales 
des cailloux, des blocs, &e. Un point tris intéressant aussi an 
sujet des traces dos anoions glaciers, est langle que les stries 
nissées par eux sur les flanos des montagnes ot des rochers, fait, 
aveo horizon; In profondeur de cos stries 

C'est d'un bloc comme coux dont il s'agit que le ministre Amita, 
envoyépar Kang-hi pour explorer le louve jaune, parle "Emperour 
en 09s termes: “A ta source de PAlotan qui se jotta dans le fleuve 
jaune (Hoang-ho) existe une piorre que Yon nomme en mongole 
‘Alotan-kntafou-kaolao, cos trois mots disent en chinois: rocke or 
de Vétoile polaire. Cotte roche a été ainsi nommée A cause que 
par sa hautone qui est de plus de cent piods, et de sa coulenr qui 
est d'un jaune dor mél6 do quelques veines ronges, elle brille aw 
loin et pout servir de visée comme Pétoile polaire. Elle a encore 
cela do particulier qu'elle est isolée et no paratt tenir & aucune 
montagne,” 

A cotte premitro entégorio d'obsorvations on pourrait rattacher 
Pétudo des lacs salés ott vivent encore dos poissons et crustacts 
quin’ont pry dtre déposés que par les enux déla mers exploration 
des foréts et des montagnes y fernit peut-étre aussi découvrir 
autres espces animales offrant do curiouses ressomblances avec 
les espdces disparues. Il y aurait surtout A étudier toutes ces 
tribus A demi sauvages qui, comme les tsiganes, errent dans presque 
toutes los provinces de In Ching, et les autres tribus fixées au Se- 
tchuen, au Kouy-tchéou, au Kouang-tong, au Kouan-si, au Yu- 
znan, dont ai parlé sous lo nom de Mitto-tze et do Man-tzo et quo 
Yon regarde comme les races primitives des contrées qu’elles hn~ 
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ditent. D’aprds le rapport que vient de me faire un missionnaire, 
Mr. Pabbé Mihidres, Supérieur des missions du Kouang-si, arrivé 
depuis peu de ces provinces, elles paraissent avoir conservé des 
souvenits d'un déluge et certaines notions qui pourraient bien 
n’étre point différentes de ¢elles que la lecture des Recherches du 
P. de Prémare nous ont fait connattre. Plus facilement que sur 
leurs moours ot leurs traditions, Yon pourrait obtenir des renseigne- 
ments et méme des dessins propres A nous instruire sur leurs 
caractdres physiques et en particulier sur coux du ertine et du visage 
et sur leur couleur, Quelques unes de ces tribus sont blondes. 
Tl ne serait point extraordinaire que l'on rencontritt parmi elles 
des individus appartenant aux races des sept couleurs dont les 
chinois paraissent avoir eu do tout temps la connaissance, savoir: 
les raves violette, jaune, couleur de chair, tirant sur le dlane, jaune 
pile, Blanche et noire. L/on connatt du reste le dicton populaire 
@aprds lequel un homme blond n'est point un eas extraordinaire, 
s'il vient d’au deld du Hoang-ho, Aux travaux de Messieurs 
Bridgmann et Chauveau que j'ai déj mentionnés, j'ajouterai ici 
un petit travail fait par Mr, Vabbé Lyons, Provienire apostolique 
do la province de Kouy-tcheou, travail que Yon ne tardera pas & 
voir publié, 

‘Telles sont los promidres observations auxquclles tous les Buro- 
péons, voyageant dans Vintériour do ln Chine, pourrnient étre 
engagés. Elles ne demanderaient do leur part ni beaucoup de 
temps, ni des recherches sp6ciales. Un peu plus d’attontion peut 
Gtro quills n’en apportent généralement A ces sujets sulfrait A 
donnor A lours renseignements une trs grande valour; et pour 
les obtenir d’enx, une seule chose est nécessnire, leur faire com- 
prendre Pintérét majeur qu’on y attache, Un trait, un fait, wn 
détail, mémeinfime en apparence, s'ils sont notés aveo soin, peuvent, 
dovenir, en certaines eiroonstances, des témoignages do la plus 
hauto gravité, 

‘Une seconde classe do preaves seraient celles que les Européens 
fixés dans l'intérieur, missionnaires, marchands, ou autres pour- 
raiont reoueillir dans les fouilles du s01 ou des cavernesquiabondent, 
on peut le dire, dans presque toutes les provinces. C'est 18 que 
Yon trouverait des ossements d’animaux, peut-btre des ossements 
hommes et des outils fabriqués de main d’homme; il y a quelque 
‘temps, les Japonais découvrirent dansunegrottoremplieet bouchée, 
une quantité de erlines et de débris humains de toute sorte quils 
firent immédiatement inhumer dans un de leurs cimetidres ordi- 
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naires, Il existe dans le commerce de Ia pharinacio chinoise, 
certains remédes fournis par des ossements fossiles qui ne sont 
pas autre chose que ceux que Yon voudrait trouver. Au Kouy- 
‘tcheou ob les cavernes sont en grand nombre, c'est dans leur 
intériear que les chinois vont cheroher le salpétre; oest de 1d aussi 
quils tirent ces ossements fossiles quiils vendent ensuite aux 
pharmaciens. On en a extrait souvent des ossements @animaux 
une dimension prodigieuse; des obtes plus large que la main. 

‘Lopalais de Yien-min-yuen renfermaitily a dix ans, dimmenses 
collections de toute espice qui contenaient entrautres un nombre 
considérable de fossiles,* animaux et végétaux, Cest 1A sans 
doute que se trouvaient aussi ces pierres en forme de haches, de 
conteaix, do maillets, de couleur noiritre on verdatret telles que 
celles quo les Mongols dos environs du désert do Cobi, trouvaient, 
et trouvent probablement encore dans le sol et dans les cavernes 
do lear pays ot dont ils so servaiont en guiso de cuivre et d’acier.t 

Quelques débris do ces collections existent pout-dtre excora; em 
tous cat comme le gouvernement Chinois avait In sage ot pré- 
voyante habitude de déposer A Geol un double, on su moins un 
dessin do chaque objet dont les collections stenrichissaiont§ il y 
aurait encoro espoir d'y trouver do précieuses roliques, Exhumér 
ce richesses do Voubli, ot elles sont, sorait, jo crois, un des plus 
grands services quo Ia Socists Asiatique pit rendre la science, 
si alle croyait dovoir user do sa légitime influence pour obtonir Ia 
communication de ces riches collections, afin d’en prendre des 
copies qu’elle pourrait onsuitedditer. Nul douto que los ministres 
‘trangors ne socondont cette initiative de tout leur pouvoir, 

Jo rangerni dans un second ordre de témoignages, soit parce 
quills se rapportent 2 dos tomps moins reoulés, soit’ parce que 
Yétado on est plus dificile et demande quelque temps de la part 
docoux quis'y livrent, coux des médailles, monnaies, vases, cloches 
ot miroirs de métal dont il existe aussi dans les cabinets impérinux 
de magnifiques collections, i 

Je trouve sur co sujet dans lo Volume IX des mémoires des 
anciens Jésuites, page 890, une note que je cite en entier, “La 
perséeution do ‘Tsing-chi-hoang, les gruerres eiviles, les grandes 

* Mémoires concomant lea Chinois, Tome I, page 368, 

Tomo IV, page 424 

Meno volume, méne page, 

§ Tomo I, page 808, 
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r6volutions, les incencies, les tremblements de terre, les inondations 
subites, éc., ont détruit tous les monuments de Ia haute antiquité 
On ne les connait guére que par ce qu’en ont dit les écrivains 
contemporains, On n'a sauvé du naufrage général que des vases 
de cuivre, des miroirs, des cloches, &c., que avidité avait fait 
onfouir on fue leur poids avait sauvé de ses rapines. Co qu'on a 
do mieux en ce genre ayjourd’hui, a été trouvé dans des tombeaux, 
dans des ruines de palais et dans le fond des rividres. Quoique 
les inscriptions qui sont dessus, soient en anciens caractires, on 

8 explique et les savants en ont fait usage pour vévifior bien des 
époques, ot pour fixer les poids et les mesures de chaque Dynastic, 
Plusieurs de ces monuments antiques sont restés si long-temps 
dans la terre, que, quoique de métal, ils no rondent aucun son ot 
paraissent Atre une poterie fortmince, Tout le cuivre a 6té dissout, 
{1 no reste que quelques petites veines éparses gi et Ii. D'autret 
qui ont été conservés dans eau, semblont faits de vert de gris, 
‘Les antiquaires Chinois so vendraient presque pour acheter ces 
inutilités augustes, Le ton des moours et du gouvernement pousso 
tout pen A pon dans Jes cabinets do 1’Empereur. Loa vrais 
Lottrés no prisent que les monuments ob ils trouvent dos inscrip- 
tions qui leur donnent des lumidres. On travaille depuis plusieurs 
années 4 reoweillir tout co qui mérite quelque attention en fait de 
grands monuments anciens, comme tours, ares de trompli, tom- 

eaux, pierres sépulerales, ponts, &e, I'mo vient A esprit dans 
co moment que la différence de grandeur ot de régularité quo 
Yon trouve entre les hiéroglyphes égyptions des grandad pyramt les 
at des patites, semble rendre témoignage’an narré des. Chin 
Lo méme embarras aura fait imaginer Tes mémos expédionts.” 
Outre ces collections impériales, il on existe encore de partioulidres 
qui soraient aussi trds intéressantes & consnlter. On en trouve 
mémo entre les mains des Europ6ens. Uno des plus belles calleo- 
tions de médailles et monnaies chinoises qui existent, dit-on, est 
celle dont Mr. Fontanier, Consul honoraire, chancelier de la 
égation de France, vient de faire hommage A son gouvernement, 
aprés avoir consacré de longues années i la réunir. On assure 
qu'elle renferme des échantillons remontant incontestablement 
dowze cents ans avant J.C. Un grand nombre d'autres débris 
antiques tels que vases, armes, &c., en pierre et en bronze, ont 
6:6 envoySs par los anoions Jésuites 4 Paris ot & Rome, il ya plus 
dun sidcle.* 
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Dans ce méme ordre de documents je placerais ensuite les mo- 
uments, ou plutét les débris de monuments tels que les tours, 
portiques, pierres sépulerales, tombeaux dont parle la note ei 
dessus. Les portiques et les tombeaux surtout auraient un intérét 
particulier depuis que Yon sait que les dolmens et allées couvertes 
de Bretagne aveo lesquels les portiques et les tombetux chinois, 
dont la construction est presque Ia méme aujourd'hui, offre tant 
do ressemblance; depuis, dis-je, que Von sait que les dolmens de 
Bretagne, attribués naguére au druidisme, sont en réalité des 
tombenux des lointaines époques, immédiatement postérieures & 
Page des cavernes, On sait du reste que ces mémes monuments 
mégalithiques ont été retrouvés sur Ie littoral du Danube, en 
Afrique, en Syrie ot dans ?Hindoustan, 

Copendant il ne faut pas oublier que ces monuments, de méme 
que les pierzes sépulerales et en général toutes les inscriptions 
lapidaires, sont ceux que Yon trouve en moins grand nombze en 
Chine et ceux sur lesquels on doit faire le moins de fond, les plus 
anciens ayant 6t6 détraits par Vincendiaire ‘Tsing-chi-hoang-ti 
‘au troisiéme sidcle (250 ans) avant J.C. A peine en a-t-on pu 
sauver quelques fragments.* Tontefois il paralt que quelques uns 
portent des hiéroglyphes dontla comparaison avec les hiéroglyphes 
égyptions ont souvent préoccupé les anciens Jésuites.+ 

‘Je ne parlerai pas des inscriptions lepidaires qui existent en 
grand nombre, daprés ce que mGerivait il y a quelques jours un 
Yoyageur Francais qui se trouvait A Si-ngan-fon (Chen-si),t dans 
cette ville et A Kaf-fong-fou. Bien qu’en effet les earactires en 
soient tellement anciens qu’aucun savant de la looalité ne peut 
les déchiffver, elles ne doivent pas, pour la raison quo je viens de 
dire, remonter plus haut que Tsing-chi-hoang. 

Jo ne parlerai dono pas non plus du chapitre Kou-tsi, vestiges 
do antiquité, de la géographie Y-tong-tchi, publiée sous Kang- 
hi, lequel parle assez au long de sept villes dont il ne reste plus 
que les noms et quelques ruines, puis des palais, des basiliques 
ou salles & plusieurs rangs de colonnes, des tours, des jardins, 
dont il.ne reste plus que des ruines.§ Mais les ouvrages consa- 











+ Tome J, pages 58 ot 316. 
+ Tome I, pages 294, $01,805 ot 317, et Tome TE 
} On woubli pas que lo Chensi est une des provinces qui ont 66 lo plus 


‘snciomoment habitée, 
§ Tome IL, page 877, 
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exés i 1a description des médailles, vases, choches, &e., ouvrages 
qui existent en grand nombre en Chine seraient sans doute plus 
intéressants. Un des plus anciens et par conséquent un de ceux 
‘quill serait le plus désirable de connattre porte Ie titre de Po- 
Kou-tou. 

Go livre nous conduit enfin i un troisi¢me ordre de documents 
qui, s'ils ne sont pas des témoignages aussi authentiques que les 
précédents en ce qu’ils ne font que relater des faits nécessairement 
antérienrs, souvent défigurés par les récits, par la fuiblesse do 
Vintelligence ou par Vimagination de ceux qui on les doit, n’en 
fournissent pas moins des renseignements d’une haute valeur. 

On a pu en juger par quelques citations que je eur ai emprun- 
tées dans le cours de ce travail. Jai nommé les manuscrits sur 
ttes, sur Ecorce, sur lames de métal, d'ivoire, auxquels je 
{jindrailesivresimprimés oumanuscrits, qui, bien qued’unespoque 
‘elativement ou mmo tout-d-fuit moderne, penvent en quelque 
sorte nous donner In clef des premiers. 

Ainsi si on voulait abord ‘se faire une idée des opinions des 
chincis ot des données qu’ils peuvent avoir sur les sujets de nos 
recherches, je rappellerais, par exemple, le ‘Tchi-pen-ti-kang dont 
les ancions Jésuites nous ont entretenus de fagon A nous faire 
vivement désirer d’en avoir une traduction. L/ouvrage est en dix 
volumes dans lesquels, A propos de la Création, on a rapproché 
le suuignemens des Kings et on en a présenté le systdme 

veloppé. 

Quant aux autres ouvrages qui traitent des mémes matidres, 10 
nombre en est réellement trop grand pour que j’aie la ponsée de 
Jes énumérer, car il n'y a presqu’aucun historien chinois qui ne 
commence Vhistoire par celle des premiers temps de la Création. 
‘Mais, pourvu qu’on ne se laisse pas infinencer par les appréciations, 
plus ow moins fondées aux yeux de la science moderne, dont les 
ancien Jésuites les ont accompagnées, on pourrait lire avec fruit 
les dissertations analytiques tris remarquables qu’ils ont faites 
sur les principaux de ces auteurs, et qui se trouvent publiées, 
notamment, dans le tome ler des Mémoires concernant les 
Chinois (1). 

(1) Les Bistoires chinoles paraseent dre Gries ayec un luxe de extiqne 
‘et do discussion comparable & celai que les Champolicon et les Leipsins de 
tos jours déploient dans leurs recherches sar "Egypte, Rome, &<. Mais cest 
tous Ia dynastic des Song, pendant lo grand mouvement littrare qui eft lieu 
slora ot qui daa trois eiteles, quo cet expe extigue edt le plas de puissance, 

» 
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‘Toutefois jajouterai au Tehi-pen-ti-kang, comme ouvrage au- 
quel Ia citation que Yon a éé obligé d’en faire dans Ie cours dle 
notre examen des Recherches du P. de Prémare, donne le plas 
de mérite ot pout davantage inspirer le désir do Je counaitre, 
Jajouterai, dis-je, le Che-ki do Se-ma-tsien et le Lou-che de Lo-pi 
‘gui tons denx gont Ja Bibliothéque Impériale de Pari 

Le Che-ki ne se borne pas i un exposé comme le ‘Tehi-per 
kang; il commente certains faits, certaines traditions; il offrirait, 
done A nos investigations un intérét de plus. 

TL y aurait particulidrement 2 lire, dans les 180 livres dont it 
se coinpose, les trois premiers des douze livres intitulés Pon-ki ou 
Fonilements de I Histoire.* 

Le Lou-che est. un ouvrage du méme genre, mais renfermant 
de plus une fuule de détails dune profonde érudition. 

‘Jo ne puis pas non plus passer sous silence lo Val-Ki on Tong- 
Kien-vai-ki de Lieou-to-yuen célébre savant que Se-ma-konany 
Sétait associé pour rédiger, dans son “Tong-kien” on Histoire 
Universelle, Ja partio antévienre i In dynastic de Teheou, e’est-i- 
dire 1,200 ans avant J.C. et qui la rédigea @aprts les King. 

Enfin je citerai lo Tuo-te-king dans loquel on verrait proba- 
Dement aujonsd'lni, si Yon peut en juger (aprt's Popinion dan 
ancien Jésite, auto chose que des’ syewations plllasophiques 
ou métaphysiqnes. On sait qu'il a ét6 eomposs par Lats 

Cette premitre série des livres nous conduit ii une ante 
posée des documents que Yon peut considersr comme originanx 
paree que les documents primitifs ayant A peu pris tons été 
Adétrnits, il n'en reste plus gure d’outres; parce que e’est sur cenx 
TA quo les écrivains chinois so sont appuyés, ot quentin ils ont 
Gt6 formés des récits reoueillis avee soin, pon dannées apr’s 
Vincendie, de Ia bouche de ceux qui avaiont lu les premiers, ou 
recomposés par eux mémes A Paide de lenrs sonvenirs, ‘Tels sont 
centr'autees ‘Tso-kieou-ming, Honng-sou-mi, Lin-pou-ouel, Tehin- 
yuen ce., cités par Lo-pi et les meillenrs sutears. Les uns 
Serivaient du temps méme de Tsin-chi-hoang-ti, 240 ans avant 
J.C, les autres pew de temps apres; les plus modernes ne vont 
pas nu dela do 290 ans apris J.C.; on peut done adinettre que 
les souvenirs des uns ot les traditions dont les autres s'inspiraient 

* Homo ter, page 89, 

4 Tomo ter, page 99, 

+} Recherches our leo temps antéricurs an Chow-king, page KLIK, nolo & 
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‘ont 6té assez fiddles, assez rapprochés des documents authentiques 
pour mériter quelque crédit. 

Tl faut ailleurs remarquer que Séo-ma-tsien, qui vivait Ini- 
méme sous les Han, cite aussi, avec d'autres qui ont disparu ow 
sont devenus fort rares, ces mémes documents; ce qui établit en 
Teur faveur une grande présomption, puisque vivant i une époque 
plus rapprochée de la catastrophe, oh les souvenirs étaient plus 
nombreux et pouvaient lui servir & en constater Texactitude, 
Sée-ma-tsien ne les dément pas. 

Fen citerai quelques uns d’apris le P. Gaubil: Hoai-nan-tse 
‘ywon oppelle aussi Hoai-nan-vang, parce quil était roi de Houl- 
nan an commencement de la dynastie des Han; c'est-i-dire vers 
Yan 209 avant J.C. Son palais était une académie de savants 
aaveo lesquels il creusait dans Vantiquité la plus reculées c'est 
pourquoi ses ouvrages sont tris curious. 

Kong-gan-kous qui, sous In méme dynastic, fit une savante 
préfice historique au Chou-king, dont il avait trouvé un exem- 
plaire dans le ereux d'un mur, 

Hin-chin do la méme époque, auteur du dictionnaire intitulé 
Choue-ven, oi il donne Vanalyse ot lo sens propre de chaque 
caractive et auquel on doit une grande multitude de traditions. 

‘Tong-tehang-cli, Tehin-imen dont le nom littéraire est Kong- 
tching, 'so-chi sont auteurs de divers Tchun-tsicou, ou de com- 
mentaires trds estimés sur le Tchun-tsieou de Confucius. Celui 
do Lin-pou-ouel, qui vivait du temps méme de ‘Tsin-chi-hoang-ti, 
eat ploin dantiquités tris curieuses. 

‘Tai-te et Hoang-fou-mi, de la méme époquo aussi, ont donné, 
le premier, un Li-ki commenté, nommé Ta-tai-li, le douxitme, 
Youvrage intitulé Ti-vang-chié-ki ou les dix périodes des dynas- 
ties des ‘Ti-ouang. 

Yang-yong, Kang-teang-tse, Han-fei-tse, Yen-tse sont aussi 
auteurs de commentaires ou dhistoires de in méme 6poque, et 
beaucoup dautres dont je ne finirais point de citer les noms et 
Jes ouvrages. 

‘Viennent ensuite une foule d'auteurs dont ils n’indiquent pas 
Jes ouvrages ou des ouvrages dont on ne connatt pas les auteurs, 
cités les uns ot les autres par les grands historiens tels que Se-ma- 
tsien, Lo-pi, &o. Ainsi parmi les premiers Lie-tze, Tso-kieon- 
ming tous deux disciples de Confucius, Kouang-tse qui vivait avec 
Ye grand moraliste chinois, Tehing-yuen-yong-tohi, Lao-tohen- 
tse, Yang-ching-ngan, &e., &c. 
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Etparmilesseconds: le Choui-king, leTong-chin, leSan-honng- 
King, qui paratt étre un des plus importants, le Che-pen ou dis- 
‘sertation sur les généalogies et dynasties incertaines, le Tan-hou- 
i que Lo-pi cite souvent, le San-fen dont on dit que le meilleur 
exemplaire est enché an mont Ngo-moet, le Ming-li-fu, le Se-hat 
ou les 4 mers, le Tcheou-pi-souan-king qui traite aussi d’astro- 
nomie, le Kin-tsan, le Han-li-tehi, le Fong-fou-tou ou recueil de 
traditions, le Po-kou-ton dans lequel on trouve les dessins des 
ancions vases et Jo Kang-mo auquel je m’arrétersi avec lo P. 
Gaubil. Une édition de ce demier ouvrage se trouve a la Bibli- 
othdque Impériale do Paris, mais il paratt quelle est incomplate 
et quill en existe, d'aprés Je P, Gaubil, qui renferment les anci- 
enties traditions depuis Pan-kou jusqu’h Fou-hi, Bien quo In 
jplupart de ces livres soient fort rares aujourd'hui, il ne serait point 
impossible de les trouver, soit dans certaines bibliotheques parti- 
culides, soit dans celle des nombreux monastires boudhistes qui 
existent en Chine et qui, comme ceux du Sinat ot de POlympe, 
sont les gardions de ces tésors, soit dans ce qui reste des Diblio- 
‘thaques impériales do In Chine. 

Je citerai ensuite, mais A part le Chan-hai-king qui est une 
sg¢ographie attribuée A !Emperenr Yu, contemporain de Yao, dans 
Toquel on trouve des descriptions de plantes et animaux extra~ 
ordinaires, le Yu-kong qui paratt étre un ouvrage de méme nature 
aussi attribué A Yu, In entégorie des livres appelés ‘Tehou-chon 
a livres écrits sur pianchettes et un Pen-tsao-kan-mow ou histoire 
naturelle que plusieurs auteurs font remonter jusqu’A Chen-nong 
et que Yon dit avoir, ainsi que les deux précédents, échappé & 
Yincendie de Chi-hoang-ti. 

Quoique Pherbier, dit une note que je trouve dans Jes mémoires, 
des anciens Jésuites, Tome VIII, page 231, “quoique Vherbier 
attribué d Ohin-nong et le Chan-hai-king qu’on dit étre du eéldbre 
‘Yu, soient probablement moins anciens, cependant ils sont d'une 
Antiquité bien supérieure d tout ce qu’on a en Europe en ee genre. 
Le dernier va presque de pair avec les King pour le styles ses 
@eseriptions sont d’um vrai, @un naturel ot dan pittoresque qui 
enchantent. Quel dommage quelles ne roulent que sur des singu- 
lrités ot sur des monstres faits A plaisir!* Ce qu’on verrait 
volontiers en Europe, ce serait a suite historique des phénomdnes, 
cométes, tremblements do terre, sdcheresses, grandes pluies, cha 


* Nous savons oo qu'il faut penser do cette apprésintion, 
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ours extrémes, froids excessifs, gréles, orages, animaux singuliers, 
motistres, pestes, maladies épidémiques, &o., qwon trouve dans 
les grandes annales pour plus de deux mille ans. Au liew d& 
samuser A augmenter Ia botanique de quelques nouvelles descrip- 
tions de plantes, que d’observations curienses et utiles ne pourrait- 
on pas faire sur les vertus que Ia Chine attribue a celles qui lui 
sont communes avec ?Burope? Le grand herbier en 260 volumes 
est rempli de détails et dobservations sur les terres différentes, 
Jes eaux, pierres, pétrifieations, métaux, mineraux, sel, fleurs, 

grains, plantes, arbrisseanx, insectes, poisons, oiseaux, 
animaux, &c., qui mériteraient Yattention des naturalistes et 
surtout des Pliysiciens et des Médécins. Cos derniers y appren- 
Araiont peut-dtre a faire usage des remédes simples et isés que la 
main du Oréateur a mis au tour de nous; et i aider la nature d'une 
manitre plus naturelle et moins dispendieuse,’ 

Enfin je placerai dans une troisitme série de livres les Kings 
qui peuvent fournir de nombreux jlons aux explorateurs, méme 
pour des ages plus reculés que ceux qu’ils décrivent, et surtout 
PY-king, ou plutot les commentaires que les philo es sa- 
vants, les hommes d'état et les empereurs de la Chine les plus 
illustres ont, depuis Fou-hi jusqu’a nos jours, fuits sur lexplicn- 
tion donnée par Ouen-ouang des symboliques trigrammes. J'ai 
eu assez souvent Voceasion d’en parler dans le cours de ce travail 
pour quiil soit inutile d’y revenir encore. On a pu so rendre 
sufisammont compte de Vintérét qu’offriraient ces commentaires. 

Jo ne dois cependant pas oublier de prévenir que tous ne nous 
satisfernient pas également au point de vue auquel nous nous 
placons. Des trois Y-king originaux, c'est-i-dire des explications 
‘quen ont données Ouen-ouang, Clen-nong et Hoang-ti,le premier 
seul a 6t6 conservé, non cependant dans son intégrité primitive. 
Des chapitres ont été transposés, quelques uns mémes ont été 
perdus. Beaucoup d’anteurs ontescayé dereconstruirecet ouvrage, 
et, dans lo nombre quelques uns ont fait des erreurs d'interpré- 
tation qui le rendent souvent incompréhensible; d'autres, tout en 
le reconnaissant comme I’histoire de la Oration, en ont dérivé des 
aphorismes moraux ou mystiques qui, détachés ensuite du texte, 
passent pour en étre les commentaires, mais qui, quelque bien 
faits et judicfeux quills soient, ne doivent avoir pour nous que pen 
de valeur. Bien qu’ils soient approuvés par I’A cadémie Impériale 
des Han-lin et enseignés a In jeunesse chinoise, ils ne peuvent en 
effet que nous donner des résumés tronqués et trop abrégés des 
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matitres qui nous intéressont, celles-ci n’ayant été prises que 
comme point de départ d'un enseignement moral plus développé. 
Crest aux grands commentaires que nous devons nous adresser, 
4 ceux d’abord que les tribunaux littéraires et l'académie impériale 
reconnaissent et consultent; et aussi A quelques uns de ceux quils 
rejettont parce que les interprétations quils trouvent dans leurs 
ouvrages ne semblent pas assez justifiées ou assez plausibles, mais 
‘envers qui, eu égard & nos connaissances modernes, cette sCvérité 
nous paraltra trop rigourense. ‘Toutefois In seule indication des 
noms de ces grands glossateurs formerait un trop fort volume 
pour que je lentreprenne ici, et je me borne A renvoyer pour les 
prineipanx Pentr’enx aux volumes I, IT et VIIT des Mémoines des 
anciens Jésuites et A coux que j'ai eu occasion de citer dans mon 
travail. 


vil. 


Ainsi, on Ie voit, les questions qui nous agitent anjourdlini ne 
sont pas nouvelles pour Ia Chine, De tont temps elles ont été sa 
plus grande et sa plus chére préoccupation; ef, de quelque eb 
qu'on Finterroge elle est préte 2 répondre. Si les réponses qne 
ms fomrnissont ses documents éerits et son histoire ont besoin 
etre contrOlées, eux mémes nous en indiquentlesmoyens. Nons 
avons ici pour nous instraive miewx que la mer, mieux que les lits 
des fleuves, mienx quo les montasznes ellos mémes ot In surface de 
sol; c'est, ils nows Papprennent, anx flanes du Kouén-lin, sur 
les montagnes et dans les gorges et les vallées dn Se-telmen, du 
am-sort, du Chen-si qw’il fant chercher, Lic sont les trésors «wil 
nous faut ASeourrix, les témoins qn'll nous ftw faire parler ot qui, 
mucts on inintelligibles pour Jes Chinois @anjourd’hni, seront 
pour nous Gloquents. 

On parle sans cesse Wouvrir Ia Chine; on on parle surtout 
maintenant et ual moyen ne semble trop fort pour arriver 8 ce but. 

Pitt au ciel cependant quion en ett moins parlé et que, pour 
1a premitre fois anjoudhui, on lui demandét, ait nom de la seionee 
ot de Vintérét commun de Pirumanité, douvrir ses portes qu'il y 
a des sidcles elle avait un instant onvertes, et que nos imprudeneés 
de toutes sortes, pour ne pas dire plus, lui ont fait reformer. 

Pitt au eiel que nous ne Ini eussions jamais inspiré les aéfiances 
dont nous subissons maintenant les justes conséquenees et ses 
clefs, que ses savants et ses hommes d’Eitat eussent prétées nos 
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savants et nos hommes d’Etat, en atteste les sonvenirs des Mareo 
Paulo, des Ricci, des Verbiest, de Shiaal et de bien d'autres, et ses 
clefs, dis-je, seraient depuis long-temps aux mains de nos 
mercants et de nos industriels qui, plus instruits des réelles possi 
Dilités, des vrais besoins moraux et matériels de la Chine, plus 
prudents et plus sages par conséquent, eussent obtenu des résul- 
‘tats bien autrement importants que cenx auxquels ils sont arrives, 

Cing ou six cents millions dimportations (ot de quelles impor- 
tations,) est-co done li un chiftre si bean quand on songe que le 
peuple chez: qui elles se font est & lui seul la moitié de la popula 
tion du globe! Est-ce done lA un chifire si satisfuisant aprés plus 
do deux conts ans do relations et cinquante ans d'efforts, je pour- 
vais dire de lutte et de guerre? 

‘On nous Vavait bien dit cependant: “Cherches premitrement 
1a justice ot Ia vérité, &e., le reste vous sera donné par surcrolt;” 
et pour Pavoir oublié, tout, A pen pres, est i recommencer. 

Laissons done, puisque nous avons en si peu de sects, Inissons 
done Ia parole d la science; et, satisfaits pour le moment du pew 
que nous avons obtenu, attendons avec patience les effets imman- 
quables do la confiance quelle rétablira, Quand ses pionniers 
parconreront, en paix et honorés, toutes les provinees oi les 
poussora la ‘recherche de la verité, notre commerce ot notre 
industrie ne seront pas Join de les suivre. 

Est-co done autrement daillenrs que les relations damitié ot 
do commerce s'établissent et so maintiennent méme entre nous, 
dans notre Europe? Qui efface les distances, qui abolit les sé- 
paratfons, qui ealme les passions religieuses et politiques, qui a 
délived le commerce Ini meme des entraves oi il gémisvait, ily a 
einqnante ans ancore, chic toutes les nations de 'Enrope? 

Mais la science ne proc?de point avec précipitation, surtout ici, 
ot on Inia donné tanta refaire; elle ne procéde point non plus par 
Jo mépris envors ceux qu'elle veut connaitee, 

Débarassons nons de ces préjngés qui nous font regarier 
les Chinois comme liveés aux préocenpations les plus matériclles, 
ineapahles des nobles inspirations de la science, Rien n’est plu 
fanx qu'un tel sentiment et rien en ontre n'est plus stérile, S'ils 
m’attachent pas & toutes les sciences le méme intérét que nous, 
est peut-étre que nous ne suvons pas les leur prvsenter scus le 
Jour le moins douteux; en tous cas il en est une, celle qne nous 
‘avons nommée la science par excellence, qui peut, maintenant 
que les progrés nous ¥ ont amenés de notre efté, servir de trait 
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@union entre enx et nous. An nom de Vhistoire de Yhomme, 
ae Thistoire de Phumanité, de Vhistoire de la Chine elle méme, 
offtons aux Chinois de mettre en commun ce quis savent et ce 
que nous savons; et ceux que le pur intérét scientifique ne déci- 
dernit pas, viendront nous par orgueil national, car nulle science 
n'est peut-étre aussi propre que la géclogie et la paléontologie, 
les satisfnire. 

Mais il faut @abord pour cela notre concours & tous; que les 

uns déposent entre les mains de la Société Asiatique pendant 
(quelques années, trois on quatre seulement peut-ttre, la patience 
qui engendre' Ie calme nécessaire; les autres, leur zdle ou leur 
soience de la langue chinoise. 
* Alors, dirigés parla Société A-siatique, coux-Ih recneilleront avec 
soin les documents de toute nature quiils pourront rencontrer, 
ceux-ci traduiront du chinois en langues Européennes et de celles- 
ci on chinois les ouvrages les plus propres a intéresser les dewx 
peuples, i leur faire comprendre co quils veulent et ce quills 
attendent 'un deVautre dans Pordre didées que je viens @exposers 
et peu d pen s*établiza ent’eux un courant de confiance et de 
sympathie sur lequel on pourra enfin fonder les plus immenses et 
Jes plus durables relations. 

Quant aux moyens matériels ils ne feraient pas défaut 2 une 
couvre anssi générale ot important i un aussi haut degré et d tant 
de points de vue le bien public. Je ne m’en prévecupe done pas. 

Les négociants, puisque ce sont eux qui sont le plus immédi- 
atament intéressés, les chambres de commerce, tontes les sociétés 
savantes do PEurope répondraient pour moi et fourniraient lex 
prix dont In Société aurait A réeompenser les traduetions des 
ouvrages quelle désignerait ot Jes recherches qui rempliraient 
son but. 
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TRTER Chooryung- 
RGR Choo-yang) 
ccd 
#494 Chung 
ARIE Choorkea- 
RR ‘Toros 


Tong-fun- 
HEMCEE Tung fam 


LEA Shang-pih- 





BE oikis» 


THEE Kiran » 


Sa ny Saath 


KIER Ta-keaou- 


ete Tackeaon © 
Roa? 


[Urehi 


Sung-chi Fy 


Zoman-tha 
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Hayildar Island 
[Yaug-shi-pan | 6 
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o-kiang hien | 11 


[Tow-pung-shih | 7 
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renee ‘the mag ae ‘the Blakiston. 
PHL Chun, Scheroschewsky| | 60 
DBR Senowlaouy ‘land 
choo ha 
Meitoo-chang ¢ |tinagion- | 6 | co 
APD Sin-loo- Sin-ta-kow 
‘kow 0 na 
SHB Sin-ke-tszo 
ha 
Bit tesa 
SERRE Show-pe- 
"yao ha 
IR Teo-gm- ° 
chang he 
BR Lang ke 
FEEL Torkeang sang Rie 
THK Loo claw Teas | a feo 
mam Ln froin | 2 
Yeen-san-pa t 
AWGPY Shib-ping- 
wan ¢ 
Stream 
HBB Nacko heen|acchi hien | 11 | 70 
Hy a ee 
IPB Seaou-hke 
BPEL Yay-chop- 
ee 
KH To-keo- 
nik i v 
PEF Kwan-yin- 
fee 
FUEL Tatoo |roaasow | foo 
iH Tye 
igh 
FR Heote Oe Vi ae ate 
ER Shang-te 
3810 Tsing-kow v 
arn Uricling- 
bow 8 
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oo Pih-sha-too 


Keang- | iang-an kien 
Teen 4 
RR Gan-ning- Antu-kow 
Sarol Island 
FFM To-shih- 
wan B 
Barton Ttand 
‘A Nan-ke heen] Nan-kihien 


Kuwei-ke 
BSE Lo- Li-chuang-pa 
Ss. - ‘eh q 
on jin 

wee 
MAR Pub-ke 
Bea Koeckang-| Petostn 

shan o 
AMVEA Loe-ful- tunan Rivor 
WRN |rapen 


ai Soochow ET soe ne 
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BIR Teaou-hwang-low 
SABI} Tong-lo-wan b 


HM Teepe ha 
» HEIL Soo-po-ke ¢ 
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Left bank of the Min, } Right bank of the Min, | nize 
4201 Nea-kow ha SRE Newshowon 
FPEBEE Tseen-fahcyne ha 
FLIBER Keang-koo-tseth © 
SED UA Hangshirke » 

AB Shih-ya tan 
WHR Teing-tow-ke ya 
yea Ghinkekow » | 60 
WHE Kaow-ya0 iif Chin-keho 
Hwang- 
gue Manetung-he SERIE Hwang-toen pa 
HR Kioan-yin-ke e 
yin h 
KWMYmge | 
Hy Keo-ko 
‘AF Riss Kan-pih-chang » HR Lung-ke 
AABN Tae-kung pa 
TER No-ko o - 
Axess Yuo-po-chang ¢ 
5H Ma-low-chang t 
SYR Ta-m 
Dif Yaou-koo-chang ¢ KUR Tormulehe 
1 
Sol Henow-nen-yon 5 ¥58 IM Tsze-yun-shan h 
WKB Toing-sharuy-ke 
Watercourse GT Ho-kow » 
REE Keen-wei heen 
gece tice pions 60 
IRB Chaow-ke-haow ™ mu tan 
Mei-tan- 
ARI Shib-kea-pa ha URI Mei-tan-kow v 
KAI Taemactow » 
BER Loyote 
Bik Shih-pan ¢ 
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Left bank of the Min. Right bank of the Min, | ize 
fae Taonessodewas a 
Bes Se-pa-chang ¢ 
‘Small reatercourse 70 
PARYB Obith-kan-tan ¢ 
Now-hwa-ke ¢ 
She-pen-tan » 
e-pa 
ie Ymghniton la 
¥ Yang-keang 
Felt Moor rew-shan h ga 
Ha ‘Teefubeshe hk 
$7 ME Kea-ting foo 60 
GBR Chuh-kung-ke 
BR Nok 
‘Hwan-leang-tsuy 0 
S290 Laou-kwan-yin-| 30 
Punracaowko © 10 
en > | RAE Kinnewho 7” 
(an 
BAD Hanyang cg a Sin moo 
HEM Suy-fong-chang v] 100 
ane Seang-po-taze 8 
fF, Seang-po- pean 
st WAS Tsing-shin hen 
aut ozo. 
none PRR Ohang-kea-kan ¢ 
EMH wang-kea-chang 4 
SRE Heaps 
Hwang-chung-pa! 50 
ha 
Mei chow 10 
Siig Kew yon-keoahal 
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IW Pang-shan heen | 50 
ais 4 online 
Watercourse 
P01 Keang-kowt 10 
Wait Shun-ho-chang'¢ Gas wil 
$ Hivang-lung-ko ¢ 
HHL Hoang lung te 
eee Koo-fub-tung 0 
B85 Pii-ma-tan- 
chang 
RIN, Boo-kea-pa ¢ 
HIB Soo-macow | SRP Nookowps 
BAF Tong tse-ching 
XILSH Ush-keang-sho keaow 
: i Sin-kene-ho 
HR; Chung-hing-chang| 
é 
BBW Toove-me-to 
25% San-wa-yaouv | 160 
Biren 
IBRABIFF Ching-too foo 20 
940 
BUBHG Sze-ma-koaou 9 
WFint Ye-tsze-ho 
et] ‘Hwan-he-gan » 
FRM Teon-hovuy-chin ¢ 
FEI To-keang 
BED Kichogr 
Gn-slanuy-lo 
ie Wertoonctaze ha 
uae Sinctoo fen 40 
j-Ream-ho 
Afi Tang-koa-sho ¢ 
IK, Tozen-shiowy 


FBI Heang-yamg-chang ¢ 
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MG Chub-lin-poo ha 
Be ‘Tih-yang heen 
ih Kemet» 
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| Meen aoe 15 
HBL Petskeang 
RB Tung-ho 
BE UGB Scon-yu-keaou v 8 
HEjeAy Lan-tie-poo » 7 
“Ay Hang-heang-poo » 10 
ERK Tsae-kon-keaou ha 10 
Bi Yew-hoang-poo t 10 
SAHA Tong-wa-poo v 10 
BAIR Wei-ching ¢ 10 
Wei-clang-slaouy 
BUN Tseth-le-pa ha 7 
BEPEAR Seuen-hwa-poo t 10 
BARAK Shith-new-poo-slacuy 
nis jo-han-keaou ha 13 
Ai Shih-neu-poo 5 
Pan-keaow-poo 10 
ina Ho-aheowrbenon ha rr 
HEI Tece-tiung-ho 
“BAERS Teze-t'ung heen 6 
ie 1B Shoay-kwan-7in he 10 
heang-poo 10 
By Bisgdneae ° 20 
i fa Tsew-teen-ya 0 10 
‘aij Yin-woo-poo 0 10 
E 4 Wa-tsze-ya 10 
SEMAT Woo-Leen-ho 
BME W o0-leen-yih ¢ 10 
MM "Ta-wan-lo ha std 
‘SERB Chuy-tseuen-poo v 5 
pr ‘Lew-ch‘e-kow ¢ 20 
aae Lew-kow 
Me Keang-shoo-tae ha 10 
14% Leang-shan-poo © 10 
ie ‘Tsing-lin-poo ha 10 
Mies ch Chow yaar ha 5 
5 
ah Eooeshony 
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Chinese 
; "ee 
JEP} Too-mun-she ha 4 
HP Long-mun-ks 6 
ays Shin-souen-yih ¢ 7 
To-fang-poo v 10 
fee ‘Chung-tsze-poo v 10 
pF Scaou-tun-tsz0 ha 7 
j=} 48 Chuen-tow-poo v 5 
int Ven-kea-ho 
I Keaon-chang-pa 8 
AMEE Tsoth-pwan-kwan ha 5 
BEE Hwang-pa-yih o 10 
AMI Laou-poo-lovan ha 10 
30K Havuy-shway-ho v 10 
{18 & Chen-pwan-shih 10 
‘AI Ning-keang chow 5 
Bit Pik-yerrho 
Fs Woo-le-po v 20 
Teih-shoruy-poo v 10 
FLT Woo-ting hea 
FH Woo-ting-kwan & 10 
18 JIIg Kavan-chuen-poo v 15 
7 LM] Chan-lung-ynou » 16 
BE Han-yeocon 
Algeiik Leth-kin- 8 
IK Targan-shew 
PHA To-gan-chin ¢ 2 
S21} Semg-shoo-wan » 10 
BA} Kin-tan-poo v 2 
yee ‘Tsing-yang-yih o 8 
‘eam 
‘Stream 
Be wn o (ot Denk of Hen) % 
0- WA 0 of 2 
wok eee aan ; 
cn heer 43 
os ‘Hwang-sharyih ¢ 
Biream do, 
NK Prhi-yen-lo (right bank of Han) 





mmemany oF Asoumer. 





WHF Sinckoaotzo o (let bank of Han) 
#1 Hitlung-beang 
eg Hanon to foo 
5 Kaowiaechirdlany Gan bank of Han) 
a 
BE fonttng mY 


mt fF Telooe ° 
Ial-F Chwang-yuen-tsz0 © 
HRIE Sun-kea-ping ¢ 
if Clactotow ° 
Shacho 
Sha-ho-kan ¢ 
Koo-chuli-pa 
‘Ma-tsung-tan ¢ 
Mukema-ho 


ho 
pil: Lao-kea-loang ha 
San-lang-poo v 
aybist Pih-meen-hea 


Left bank of the Han. | Right bank of the Han. 





EM Cha-chin ¢ 
Ya 
my Sidi, |’ 
gu 
1 Bay Chte-ho 
YE Yew-fang-kan o 
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Left bank of tho Han, | Right bank of the Han, | “bizese 
8) Mei-he 
HAH) Mei-hoo v 30 
WBF Han-yang-ping v| 50 
BRB Motenyng he eal 0 
BEER Han-wang-ching 6 
ANT Seaow-sung-ho 
HW Choo-ho 
SRBEIE Tezo-yang len 95 
ili) Mo-ke-scon- 30 
‘tung 
IW Too-ho v 
Kw Joo-ho 
AB Ta-taou-ho » 40 
INS Seaou-taowho» | 20 
HOKE Lew-shway-toon 9 30 
i Lar-to 
‘TH Lan-ho-kow v 30 
‘if Heang-ho 
iT Yuko iad 
HUH If Hing-gan foo 130 
BEI Mivang-yang-ho 
=EIBAR Shih-o-poo » 30 
= oa Urh-lang-poo v 
BBE Usticlang tan 
Sess ae is 
yas capa 0 
a Bato : 
(e 10-poo v 
BRE Sonn yang fen na eS 30 
‘Seuen-lo 
i ‘Kaou-teen-poo » 20 
Kow-yueresle 
a ‘Shulcho-bwan t 60 
REI To-teung-ke 
BIT Lang-shaowy-ho 50 
Wy Keo AGM Yue-urh-tan v 30 
hal Tako kwiat 40 
EA Pti-ho 
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Left bank of the Han. | Right bank of the Han, [hig 
HWE Pib-ho heen 20 
is sak a 
San-chung-ho 
gee x Wik Nan-fung & 90 
Koubyuewio 
ae Yangungfe | Sta ae % 
un-yang foo 
; IID Soa ng 
‘Gan-yang-kow 60 
aan ‘ y MB Toe: -ho-paou v 30 
Wetereourse 
ane Pil-lang-tang- 
8H Kon Kenn chow « 
a Tho-kow fa | 55 
ie HBTsinghan-keangt] 20 
bi hr Seaou-} Pe Ls Ard 10 
BAMA Tsing-slth-poo- 
Sha-to-ying ha raed 10 
stir . LIANE Tsoen-keo-to 50 
vei Kit-lo-ho 
ZOU Laowhokow ¢ 10 
Bie aiah - Yo S 
GUAR Seen fintoot | Ee Tootoimys | 30. 
Ji Meaou-tan ¢ 10 
YIEM Chartoon-kang » 5 


bid ‘Tae-ping-teon ¢ 
Watercourse 
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Left bank of the Han. 


Right bank of the Han. 
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ERR Chuivtenopo0 ¢ 
SEAR Fan-ching ¢ : 
BRI Chang-keawan o 


i Pi-ho 
Bile ‘Woo-shan-tow ¢ 


GHEE Tung-isin-wan ¢ 


BER Luh-koa-wan 0 


BFE Kwan-chwang ¢ 
SEKIE Low-shway-kow ¢ 


Fung-to-ho 
BA Uolocwsh v 


Ush-shin-menou 0 
hih-ho he 
ue Fowang-chowang v 
FURIE Chow-kea-tsay 0 


WE Chaoteceto 


HEHIB Vin-kea-tseih ha 

BRI To-paowewan ¢ 

ERIM Vob-kea-tan ¢ 
fh Pa-koa-chang fa 


ii Tevo-ho ¢ 
a Lif Pih-ma-tung 6 


WEBNF Seangeyang feo 


AWE Shih-hway-yaou 0} 
EERIE Lulr-kea-iscih 


AIHA EY Seaou-ho-kow o 
Mae Mihi ton 
6 Mie-taintoen © 
"LUIS E-ching heen 


HET Man-ho 


Lo-heang-h 
HOH Lolo» 


MB Tang-keang ¢ 


Watercourse 
AMR Shih-pao-chin t 
TBH Ma-loang ¢ 


DI Sha-yang-chin ¢ 
Stream 
INPRIL Scaonlin-keang 0 


70 
100 
30 
70 
30 
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Left bank of the Han. | Right bank of the Han, | bizos 
Stream 
HO Kwar-keib-kow o 
HREDE Hit-low-too ¢ 30 
ET Yo-kow ¢ 
‘o-kow 
ano Prng-she-ho ¢ 4 
ae Ma-yang-tan © 20 
SM To-tscang-ho ¢ 20 
{MSH Scon-toou-chin t | 12 
ea-wan 
Yen 
HM Foo-tsay » BAS ° 10 
ARES Marwangetny ¢ 50 
gas Ki} Yang-lin-kow 
‘ang-linel 
BYE Fun-shwuy-tsuy ¢ batpdadtiis® i 
ZR San-cha-tan © 
Bear 
hing-hw: 
— 
MAB Meaou-tow v 
‘HHT Yang-cho-kow © 60 
RIGHT Vik-ma-kow ¢ 30 
‘Stream 
IR)IRR Hanrchuen heen 
ren 
THI. Yieen-Row-tang 
WW Sintow 7 
fi] Tsac-toen t 60 
SBP BAK Clale-yay-hoo- 
slaouy 
. REBRET Tio-loo-kow & 30 
Syq San-le-ho 
PRM Han-kow ¢ 30 
Ching-too to Hankow 4514 
Seu-chow-foo to Chi 940 
3525 
‘Total | 8979 
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‘Tho preceding itinerary requires but a fow words of explanation, 
tracing as it does with considerable minuteness, one of the 
principal routes through western China;—n route, destined it. 
‘may be hoped, ere long to be numbered among the highways of 
‘commerce, opened up by the ivilizing agency of foreign aggression, 
‘All honour to Captain Blakiston, who, with his party wore the 
pioneers in this department, and has furnished an excellent chart 
of the groat river, with a remarkably accurate description of the 
‘country. ‘The above table is intended to supplement his labours, 
dy giving the native names of the places on tho way. In tho 
portion of the journey performed by water, the names are disposed 
Jin two columns, according as they happen to be on either side 
of the river; those on the right bank being placed in the right, 
hand column, and per contra in the left. ‘The names by which 
Captain Blakiston has designated them, as fur as they go, are 
put against the native names. ‘The distances given in miles are 
from the same authority. ‘The distances in Chinese le ave for 
‘the greater part taken from a native itinerary, the SAUNT 
‘She go chow hing, published in 1094; but for part of the land 
journey .where this authority fails, they are noted from the 
Statements of the natives at each place, At best they are but 
& rough approximation to the real distances, and eannot bo relied 
on where accuracy is a desideratam. 

‘The names given altogether in italics, are watercourses. 

A name ending with the syllable foo is a profectural city. 

‘The final syllable chow indicates a departmental city. 

‘The final heen marks a distrot city. 

‘The letter ¢ following’a name, implies that it is a town. 

‘The letter v marks a village. 

ja is a hamlet. 

His o hill or hills, 

iis an island. 

} indicates place on the bank where there is no assemblage 
of houses, 

Gorges, rapids and islands are placed between the tivo columns, * 

‘The final word hea implios a gorge or @ narrow. 

an signifies a rapid. 

Pa is a bank, generally an island, but sometimes connected 
with the Iand 

Chow is « low Aat island. 
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‘NOTES BY THE WAY. 





A glance at the map of Hoo-pth province must strike one 
with the vast amount of water surface in the valley of tho 
‘Yang-tsze; and more especially in that portion lying between 
‘Hankow and King-chow. Apart from the Tung-ting, the central 
and largest Ike in China, there are some tens of others 
‘and small. Geology tells us that in former ages this was 
bed of the Tung-ting lake; and even within a comparatively 
modern period, we have evidence of considerable changes in the 
outline of the water channels. The Inconic statement in the 
ancient “Tribute of Yu,” lends confirmatory aid to the conjectures 
of geology, where five Chinese characters* inform us that as the 
result of the arch-engineer’s Inbours, “The land in the marsh of 
‘Yun became visible, and that of Mung was brought under 
cultivation 3” the Yun being supposed to represent the lake district 
on the north of the great river, and the Mung that on the south, 
‘A. recont journey up this river, as far as the capital of Szo-chue 
‘and shorter expeditions on former occasions, have enabled me to " 
vorify some of the changes, noticed in the following remarks. 

On tho rd of April, 1868, I left Hankow in a Hoo-nan boat, 
in company with the Rev. G. John. Our first evening’s halt was 
‘xt Keuen-kow, a small village at the mouth of a tributary river, 
one of the principal outlets for an extensive network of water- 
courses in this profusely-watered region; about fifteon lakes, 
most of them of respectable size discharging a part of their waters 
here. ‘The connecting streams pass in their way, the prefectural 
city of JH FH Aing-chow, the departmental city of SAB} Meen-yang, 
and the district city of fP2L Theen-keang. One of the largest 
of theso reservoirs is the IRBFIB Cii‘ti-yay-hoo, Among the 
Jakes mentioned ns its contributors is the AVE) Pth-no-hoo, 
40 miles in length; and it is noticeable that there is another lake 
of the same name, on the south side of the river, not far distant. 
By the ramifications of this stream, two or three weeks may be 
saved in the journey fom Hankow to Sha-she, and such is the 
‘course genorally adopted. 

‘The following morning our route led us past the Senou-keun- 
shan and Ta-keun-shan, two hills on the left bank eomposed of a 
kind of sandstone, where coal has been discovered, but not yet 


BLBEL Vex too mung too e. 
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‘opened up. Opposite the latter stands the busy town of Kin-kow 
on the right; where another stream discharges the outflowings 
of the $25 Foo-tom lake, 1 sheet of water some 40 or 50 miles 
in lengih, extending from the south-east boundary of the Kea-yu 
district, in a north-eastern direction, absorbing the waters of 
WEE Heen-ning district, and some minor afiuents. A little 
higher up on the same benk is the large village of Hea-shia-hoo 
“Lower Sand lake,” and a few miles beyond, also on the right 
Yank, is another village named Shang-sha-hoo “Upper Sand 
lake.” Now one of the feeders of the Ch‘th-yay on the north 
side is named the #38] Sha hoo “Sand lake.” “Are we to suppose 
then that these are traditions of the period, when the waters had 
notyet subsided to theirpresentlovel—when the Sand lakestretched 
across the present lied of the river,—when the Pih-ne Inkes now 
Iying on opposite sides of the river, were united in one extended 
shest,—when the town of Shia-she’ was actually a ‘market held 
‘on a sand fiat, and the present provincial city of 83 Changesha 
really marked the site of an extensive sandbank? 

Some few miles above Ta-keun hill is the Sha-maou shan, on 
the same Lank, where a rock is said to have projected from the 
river, named the GAL Pil-jin le, but has now disappeared. 
Threo or four miles above this, the river makes a sharp turn in a 
northerly diveotion, at the commencement of the loop known as 
Farmer Bend. The sandy point at this tuning is named 4789 
‘Mei-tan chor, implying that thongh now it fons the left bank, yet 
‘at one time it was an island in the stream. ‘This supposition is 
favoured by the fuct that a long village named Tung-keang naon, 
‘with an extension of dotached houses for a considerable distance, 
runs in an oblique line, about two or three miles back, cutting 
off a large corer of the present left bank, and marking as it 
swero the former boundary of the river, This is further confirmed 
dy tho outline of the river in native maps. Having spent a day 
at the village of ‘Tn-tsny near this point, we had an opportunity 
of noticing the configuration of the ground in the neighbouzhood. 
A walk of two miles across the narrow neck of land on the 
‘opposite sido of the river, took us to the upper end of the bend, 
nearly thirty miles distance, and a day's journey by water. ‘This 
neck was crossed hy Captain Blakiston in his boat on the 27th 
‘of June, but when we were there on April Sth, the surface of the 
river was near twenty fect Lelow the general level of the peninsula, 
A high broad cmbiukment rans across, to prevent the water 
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extending to the southward at the time of the rise. Notwith- 
standing this precaution however, I was told at the other end of 
‘the bend, that for the last three years the land had been inundated. 

At the western side of the Lend we come to a very large sand 
spit running out from the right bank in a kind of curve, and 
hhence named the $432 Neu-héi-teeen “Cow's horn points” 
which threatens soon to add a large portion to the cultivable 
Jand on that side. Nearly opposite this on the left bank, at the 
village of Sin-tan kow, fucing the upper end of Ashby Island, is 
another outlet for the lake waters of the Meen-yang department. 
A short distance beyond on the right, the town of Pao-chow 
stands about a mile in from the bank, with a suburb down to the 
river side. A fow rmiles south east from this, the village of 
Senou-lin wan, with a custom house and a busy retail trado, 
stands at the mouth of the Pil-ho, a small stream on the left, 
Nine miles higher up on the right, the district city of Kea-yu is 
Prtily situated under the shelter of smn small ila ite way 
Yack from the bank. It was scarcely visible from the farther 
side of the river. On a former occasion when I visited this city, 
on August 12th, 1864, it was partly under water; our boat ran 
close up to the gate, and it was necessary to enter by a ladder 
over the city wall.’ Formerly there was a creck on the west of 
the city, connected with @ small lake to the south west, but 
if it now exists, it must have dwindled down to imperceptible 
dimensions. 5 

‘At tho village of Lah-ke kow ¢ on the same bank, is the mouth 
of the i Luh river, a stream of some considerable length which 
rises to the south, from three sources among the iif Ta~hoo 
hills, in the department of $8 Ving, in the province of Keang-so, 
traversing a mountainous region, passing in its course the district 
cities of SEHR T'ung-ching BBS Teung-yang and {PS Poo-le, 
and absorbing a number of tributaries. 

Early on the 8th we were abreast of Shil-t’ow-k’ow, a village 
nostling under the west side of a low hill, which rans out into 
the river in a bluff. A creck discharging here, is connected with 
the SEAMBI Hieang-keao-hoo, a lake about 35 miles long, bearin 
south-west. ‘The principal sources of this lake rise in the x8 

















# Tt is not marked on the}Admiralty map, but we find two outlets several 
silos to the east. 
+ The old name of this village was BETI Lui-tow. 
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Ta-ling bills on tho south, and EAR, Lung-yu hills on the south 
east, At the south-western extremity it is connected with the 
Pine, a lake 24 miles in length. 

‘About midday we passed Sin-te, a town on the left bank, of 
considerable size and much traffic. ‘The general outline is in 
the form of a Greck P, a canal from the interior running up 
the centre which does not communicate with the Yang-tsze. A 
sandy island some miles long lay between us and the town, but 
Thad alzeady been through it on a former occasion. ‘The right 
bank now assumes a more picturesque aspect; a range of high 
hills in the back ground, and some spurs extending down to the 
river, the greater part covered with verdure. Later in the day 
wo passed tho village of Zo-shan,* “Spiral hill,” on the left, 
whore a gieat assemblage of boats were collected in a creck. At 
night we anchored at Yang-ling-ke a villago on the left, pictu- 
resquely situated in the face of a rocky bank. A solitary rock in 
‘tho river gives name to the place, “Rock of the Yang tombs,” 
and is being rapidly worn down by the water. A temple stands 
on the edge of a high cliff here, and is supposed to exercise 
an important influence over the destinies of the river and its 
navigators. By the time we bad been anchored about an hour, 
f deputation of three Buddhist priests from this temple waited 
on us according to custom with a subscription book of huge 
dimensions. As a class there are perhaps no more rigid believers 
in China, in the power of the idols than the boatmen, and none 
more strict in their devotions. All along the river the shrines 
to the protecting divinities of the stream are very numerous, but 
none enjoys a reputation equal to EJ} Wang-yay. Every city 
and almost every village of any tolerable size, has its temple to 
Wang-yay, designated 922% Tice yun lang The palace of the 
purple cloud.” ‘The origin of this Wang-yay is not very clear, 
nor could T ascertain to what era he belonged. ‘The name of his 
temple however indicates a Taouist source, and it is doubt 
one of the inventions of that sect, but Buddhist priests are found 
ministering at his shrine more frequently than any other. Mr. 
‘ohn fished up the information among the natives, that Wang-yay 
vwas a child or a boy who was sacrificed by his mother, in order 
tosavehis grandmother. When theoldlady partook unconsciously 
of some soup made from the body of her grandson, she revived 








* Tho itineraries give the name of this place FMM] Pri to shan. 
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from a mortal sickness;-—so goes the tale, and such is a purely ’ 
Chinese development of the doctrine of filial piety. 

The following morning we soon reached the village of Pih-lo 
s#¢,* marked by a rather conspicuous square turret-like structure 
of two stories, the lower containing a niche for the worship of the 
local lares, profusely adorned with votive tablets and othor 
offerings. At the other end of the village, a bold rock projects 
its ‘rugged prominence into the river, and is leing rapidly 
worn down by the weather and force of the current, ‘This forms 
thoend oft hill known as Sse-teze shan, “Lion hill,” witha temple 
on its summit. ‘The long street and chief part of tho village is 
hhid behind this hill. A good deal of timber was being landed 
in the neighbourhood, from the district of Chang-tth, west of the 
‘Tung-ting lake. A pagoda now appears on the south bank at 
some distance from the river, pointing out the site of the district 
city of Lin-seang; a few miles beyond which a eresk com: 
Iunieates with the ERB. Seug-yong, t sual! lako ot og great 
distance inland, 

Eaily in the afternoon we arrived at the point of confluence 
of the two streams that unite to form the lower Yang-tsz0; the 
southernmost leading to Yo-chow and the Tung-ting I 
northernmost forming the main trunk of the riverupwards, 
the lef bank just opposite the junction stands the village 
King-ho-K’om, +. ¢. (not the “Mouth of the Golden river” as 
Captain Blakision translates it, but the) “Mouth of the King 
river,” King being the name of this tract of country in ancient 
times. “Here I may remark, that although I have used the name 
‘Yang-tsze for this river, in’ accordance with established eustom 
among Europeans, yet this namo is scareely known among the 
natives so high up oven as Nanking, where the common appella. 
tion is the SBE Chang-heang, “Long river.” ‘The only general 
name 6f the river throughout its whole length is the kit. 
a heang, “ Great river,” or par excellence the # Keang, 
but many sections of it receive special names from the native 
according to the regions through which it passes, ‘Thus 4B 
Yang-tsze is a tradition of the ancient state of Yang, so written, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the “Son of tieocean,” + © 
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‘* In tho itineraries this is named [5] FEQE Puh iuh he. 
t The error has arisen from the fact that the natives often incorrectly 


write ‘Yang teze hee one character for another of the same 
Tan Toe gens, ming os “ 
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name as incorrect for a translation as it is unphilosophical and in 
eonsequence unpoetical. From King-ho kow to the city of 
King-chow it is called the King river, and so on. Half a mile 
or 80 bebind the last named village is n much larger one named 
PAH Avwan-yin chow, implying the existence of an island in 
this neighbourhood at some previous period. 

To the mere pleasure seeker who has no ulterior object, we 
now enter a region perhaps the least attractive on the whole 
course of the Yang-tsze. For nearly two hundred miles, a mud. 
fat is slightly relieved by the “Camels hump” range and the 
small isolated cluster of hills at the district city of Shih-show ; 
desides which the general level is unbroken, save by-occasional 
hills at considerable distances on either side of the river. Even 
here however, the stadent of nature and the scientific observer 
‘will not fail to add some crumbs to his already accumulated store 
of facts. Few spots probably could afford a clearer and readier 
sllusteation of the secular changes that are taking place in large 
rivers all the world over. Tediously wending our way along the 
very tortuous hends, we wore daily and hourly witnesses of the 
rapid alteration the banks were undergoing. A succession of 
huge masses of loosely-knit material were being precipitated 
from one side, dissolved in the current, and deposited on the 
shallow slopes at some lower parts of the river. In walking 
along the higher banks, one constantly comes to recently well 
trodden footpaths, with huge intervals, where a portion of the 
soil has taken its departure for a more eastern meridian ; and 
the premonitory cracks, sometimes reaching far into the fields, 
war the pedestrian of the advisability of giving a wide berth to 
the avaricious stream. I observed some slips of near half an 
acre extent, the whole of which would doubtless be washed away 
by the high water during the summer. ‘The ends of old embank- 
ments are occasionally met with, dropping inch by inch into 
the water,—embankments which had probably been built at a 
considerable distance back from the river, to defend the adjacent 
country from the dangers of the flood. New embankments are 
being built for many miles extent, and generally about a quarter 
of a nile distant ftom the present channel. ‘Theso are massive 
structures of earthwork, in some places from twelve to twenty 
feot high, and probably thirty yards thick at the base. Necessity 
has compelled the raising of many of the old embankments 
higher. It is curious to observe in a number of places, how low 
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‘the country lies inside the old embankments, even compared with 
the land between that and the river, which has been gradually 
raised by a succession of periodical deposits, to its present level. 
In many spots where the element has encroached on the sepulchral 
domains of the natives, the ancestral relics have been carefully 
removed, and the fimebral trees either cut down or uprooted; 
while in others, where it may be there are no surviving descendants, 
the coflins are left to protrude from the perpendicular bank; 
callings to mind the cliff at the old English church of the 
Reculvers in Kent, to any one who has seen it, 

Seventeen miles from the junction of the waters, the considerable 
townfof Szo-pa-kow is apparently of recent growth, as it is not 
mentioned in the itineraries; which give the namo of JCA 
Tang-kea chow, “Island of the Tang family,” instead; but 
there is no island there now. There is mention also of a stream 
entering on the right bank hereabout, which uniting with the 
fl Ze river, dischatged into the Tung-ting luke. 

‘Tho next station on the ‘itinerary is Wa-tseo wan “Tile 
Bend,” but the town of Wa-teze* now stands more than 
mile inland from tho right bank. ‘The number of young litters 
in this neighbourhood reminded us forcibly of Captain Blakiston’s 
adventure in search of a dinner, about the same part, when the 
gallant officer and his comrades got outwitted by a Chinese pig. 

Ten miles abore this we ruched Zoe choy men “Lower 
chain-pump bend,” a busy town marked by a small pagoda on 
the left bank. This consists of two ptifens ‘one parallel 
with the river, and another branching out from it backwards. 
Some three or four miles beyond is Shang chay wean “Upper 
chain-pump bend,” of much greater extent than the other, ‘The 
next station given in the itinerary is the district city of 
Keen le; bat this lies two or three miles from the river, approach 
able only by land, and we were not within sight of it. 

‘About twonty seven miles higher is Teaou-heen, a small town 
with a custom house on the right bank. ‘This stands on both 
sides of a stream leading to the district city of EY Hma-yung 


* In the IRB Stony king “ Water cassie,” a work of the 3rd century 
A.D. the river is suid to pass south of (FRE Chih hrouy the “Bamboo 
plantation,” somewhere about this pert. By analogy the second character 
Jhowy should have been originally pronounced toa. Ist posible that this as 
Ddecome superseded bythe character wa fora ile? Without farther evidence 
‘this is too slender to build upon, bat it looks very probable. 
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and the Tang-ting lake, ‘There is a great trafii in reeds, in this 
part of the river where they grow very profusely, ten feet high 
and more. They are used largely for fuel ; also for fences, roofing 
houses, and even for the walls and other purposes. Agriculture 
is the chief employmont of the inhabitants, but everything wears 
a patriarchal character. Buffalo carts of a primitive stamp are 
common, with very high wheels cut out of solid planks, about 
an inch and half thick, bound by an iron tire. ‘The principal 
crops we observed were wheat, beans, the vegetablo-oil plant and 
Darley, the latter of which was in the ear. Rice and millet were 
being exported to markets up the river. From Teaou-heen to 
the district city of Shih-show, there appears to be a greater change 
in the course of the river than in any other part, ‘The extended 
tortuous windings of Atalante Bend, would seem to be a compa- 
ratively reoent channel, as the 7KSH4EMH Showy taow to hang, a 
‘work of last century, on the rivers of Ohina, describes the course 
as being eastward as far as Tenou-heen, remarking on tho 
existence of a sandy island; and the itineraties give the distance 
as 40 le, while the distance by the bend according to actual 
measurement is about three times that number, or 88 miles. A 
view of the country from the top of any of the Shth-show hills 
goes far to strengthen this opinion. ‘The numerous lagoons 
give the district the appearance of being still almost under 
‘water, and one can easily believe they are but the vestiges of a 
channel which has been choked up af no very remote period. If 
indeed the changes we have witnessed from day to day, proceed 
with such obvious rapidity, one is constrained to imagine that 
during a course of years, the alteration must be very great 
Probably a minute survey of the adjoining districts would confirm 
such suspicion, A comparison of the maps executed by the 
scientific Jesuits nearly two centuries back, shews a great deviation 
in the present course of the Yang-tszo; and I may remark that 
the detailed descriptions given in native works, agree very closely 
with those maps, which were published by imperial authority. 

‘The Shth-show hills however retain a fixed position in reference 
to the channel, forming a natural turning point in its course; 
for we know from the Shwuy-king that for sixteen centuries at 
Yeast, there has beon no variation in this respect, but that at the 
remotest period of that limit as now, the river received a check 
and flowed past these hills on the north side. The city lies as it 
were cradled between three principal hills, the wall running 
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partially up the side of the northernmost, on the top of which is 
a Taouist temple’ to the deity of the WEAR Tung yé, “Eastern 
mountain.” A higher hill on the south side has a more imposing 
structure in honour of the deity of the Wiift Van yo or “Southern 
mountain.”* ‘The third hill consisting of three peaks, is called 
SRA Poth hea chan, “Pencil stand hill,” from its’ supposed 
resemblance to that article. ‘The city presents no great com- 
mercial activity, and the walls are in a ruinous state; but a busy 
suburb nearly two miles long, runs slong the river side westward. 
On the opposite side of the river just past Skipper point, is the 
village of Yang-fa noon. Being detained at anchor there waiting 
for the weather, while walking along the shore, some people 
called my attention to a natural curiosity. On going down to 
the water's edge, opposite the eastern end of the village, an 
urchin began seraping in the mud, and having almost immediately 
struck upon the spot, a lighted paper was applied, when a bright 
flame sprang up and burned briskly, till it was extinguished by 
throwing mud over the aperture. Just against our boat also we 
observed a continuous bubbling in the water. Do not those jets 
of gas betray the presence of coals below ? 

About midday of the 2st we passed the town of Sin-ch'ang 
on tho left, some 17 miles from Shih-show, and anchored for the 
night at the town of Ho-heue a larger and very busy place. ‘The 
intense and unwonted excitement among the natives, to seo a 
foreigner, indicated the rarity of such an event. Here and at 
two other places where there are sharp turns in the river, the 
dank is lined with a level facing of hewn limestone, at an angle 
of about 40 to 50 degrees, serving as akind of breakwater. 
work has been in progress for some tens of years, and is not yot 
completed. 

‘At an early hour on the 28rd we reached the large and im- 
portant town of Sha-she, and could not fail to be struck with the 
‘dense assemblage of junks, and the various indications of a 
flourishing trade. The explanation of this is found in the fact 

* From the remotest antiquity four mountains havo been distinguished in 
‘China, as of peculiar sanctity. These sre approximately disposed towards 
the four cardinal points, The Taouists have added another marking, tho 
‘contre, and annexed the whole five to their mythology. The “ Eastern 
smonntain” spoken of here is ‘Tée-shan in Shantung, sod the “Southern 
mountain” is Hing-shan in Hoo-nan, the reputed site of the famous Yu 
tablet. 
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of Sha-she being a contre of confluence for a mumber of great 
lines of traffic; the whole length of the Yang-tsze upwards, 
bringing down the material wealth of Szo-eluen and Hoo-pth; 
the Tae-ping canal, a fow miles distant on the right, forming 
the usual route to the Tung-ting Inkes and the products of the 
various lange eities and towns on the Tseu and Chang rivers, 
unitedly entering the Yang-tsze, only three or four miles to the 
west, ‘Most of these finding their natural terminus at Sha-she, 
‘the merchandise is transhipped and conveyed eastward to Hankow 


and other places by the innor lakes; while but a comparatively 


small portion continue the voyage by the channel we had come 
up. ‘The trade of the place having been described by abler hands, 
T shall not attempt anything under that head. ‘The most strik- 
ing object in the outline of the place is of course the pagoda. 
‘To reach the entrance, it is necessary to descend a flight of steps 
to an open area, about eight feet below the general level; and as 
it is scarcely probable that it would be built so low, the fair 
inference is that the ground around has been raised to that height. 
By an inscription on the front, we learn that it is called Fs 

SIE Wan show paow ta “Myriad years pagoda,” and the erection 
is attributed to fff Hoon the king of jf Seamg, a son of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. This prince held his court in the 
adjoining city of King-chow, and having set fire to his palace, 
he perished in the flames, in 1898, In genoral features, this 
resembles most other pagodas in China. Inside the ground story ~ 
is a gigantic gilt figure, and numerous inscriptions on the wall. 
The greater part of the inside, which is ascended by a spiral 
staircase, is faced with Innge bricks, each bearing a figure of 
Buddha in bas-relief, with insoriptions recording the generosity 
fof benefactors, Some are stated to havo given a hundred. bricks 
to the building, and somo probably gave more; while the great 
majority are under that sum, and the donors of one brick are very 
numerous. Nearly all theso records are in Chinese, but I observed 
a few also in the Tibetan cbaracten. The structure is in good 
repair, and the view from the top very extinsive on a clear day. 
Immediately beyond the pagoda on a projecting point, stands a 
cast iron figure, representing some nondescript animal of the 
Dovine tribe, named the 44 Seon neu “Fairy ox.” A. similar 
figure stands on another jutting point, some mile and half 
higher up; the inlying curve between the two being named 
Urh-ke-t'ow wan “Two rocky points bay.” “Wo observed several 
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other iron oxen from the same mould as the. preceding, the date 
being about a century ago; and it appears special importance is 
attached to their influence as guardians of the river. This is a 
‘Taouist device. 

On the 24th we started on a visit to King-chow only about three 
miles distant, and were astonished to find such a fine large city 
tying down on the low ground out of sight of the river. The walls 
are in excellent repair, and there is a wide moat of clear water 

rounding them. This is the representative of the capital of the 
ancient region of King, ono of the nine parcels into which the 
Great Yu divided the empire. On entering the south gate, two 
dirty hands were somewhat unceremoniously laid on our shoulders, 
‘and wo were told to wait in a miserable lodge till an officer came 
to question us. When the functionary arrived, his investigations 
amounted to nothing. During the interview a dense ‘crowd 
collected round the door, expecting possibly to see us subjected to 
some ignominy; but it was very amusing to see them disperse, 
when two petty officials got whips and lashed them right and left, 
‘That is the Manchu method of clearing the way. Our inquisitor 
put a few questions to us, and received some from us in return, 
‘He said the city was a camp, and unless we had some business wa, 
‘could not beallowed to enter. As Mr, Modhurst, H.B.Mfs Consul 
at Hankow, had procured for us a document from the Viceroy, 
commending us to the protection of all imperial officers, we claimed 
an entrance to report ourselves to the Che-heen or District magis- 
trate, and were admitted on that pléa. Contrary to expectation 
we found handsome busy streets, with the appearance of a pros- 
perous and well-to-do population; but although it is said to be a 
garrison city, we did not see a single soldier about it. We were 
told of course that they were at the other end of the town; but 
we have generally found, where there are troops, a stranger is not 
left long in doubt as to their presence. Some roughs in the city 
were disposed to be insulting, but nothing serious came of it, 
On making our exit from the city, the officer who had examined 
us, managed to abduct one of our colporteurs in the crowd, and 
took him inside to question him more closely as to our real cha- 
racter. It appears Mr. Jobn had asked him how many Manchus 
there were in the city, and he was in a great state of mind to 
know what could be the object of such a question, There was 
something droll in taking us for spies. If Chinese spies go about 
their trade in such g clumsy way, truly they do not shew the 
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characteristic shrewdness of their countrymen. I mention this 
little episode, as it was the only intance we met with in all our 
journey, where the officials shewed any disposition to place an 
“impediment in our way. : 

Our progress on the 25th was very limited; the wind being so 
strong that we were obliged to take shelter in the mouth of the 
‘Teou river, alluded to above, a feat which we accomplished at the 
expense of a disabled rudder. ‘The day became threatening, and 
in the afternoon a hurricane was apprehended, when it was feared 
much damage might be done by concussion among the boats. 
‘This led to altercation among the boatmen, and in due time words 
ran ¢o high, that we began to anticipate a general engagement. 
‘However, they exhausted themsolvesin vituperation, and eventually 
‘calmed down, as did the weather overhead, without coming to 
anything serious, ‘The village at the mouth of the river on the 
east side is named Seaou-ke yaou, where a few gun-boats are 
stationed. ‘This was formerly a secondary branch of the Tseu river, 
but is now the more important outlet. ‘The traffic on it is consi- 
derable, Jeading’at it does to the busy town of BERR Koo-mile 
ching, at a distance of about fifty or sixty miles; beyond which 
about 24 miles it passes the district city of @EB$ Zang-yang, and 
about the same distance still higher up, the city of 884% Yuen-gan, 
in the northern part of which district it takes its rise at 3 3 
Pth-fung ill. A little below Koo-mih ching it joins the jit Chang 
iver, a branch of nearly equal extent, with several towns on ite 
‘Yanks. Not far from our anchorage, a handsome temple has 
‘recently been built, to the guardian spirits of these two rivers. 

‘A fow miles beyond this on the right bank is the T‘se-ping 
canal, one of the chief thoroughfares in this part of the country, 
opening up a direct communication with the Tung-ting lake. 
‘This was formerly named the FEYE Hoo-t'o0 river, a designation 
‘which was clianged for the present one, I believe by the commander 
(3% Heang-yung, when he passed this way to suppress the 
recent rebellion. Having traversed the channel in the autumn 
of 1864, I found abundance of water for vessels. ‘The only city 
on the banks is £4§ Gan-heang district, but there are a good 
many towns and villages, some of which I found in great disorder 
from recent inundation. ‘The passage occupied about three days. 
On the present occasion we learned that it had soarcely been a 
month navigable when we passed, 
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A short distance higher up is a large indentation on the tight 
bank, where a stream enters connecting with the T’ae-ping canal, 
About five miles above that we found very large sand deposit, 
in the middle of the river,* leaving @ narrow channel on each 
‘side. ‘The sand-bank was then nearly covered with water. 

‘Thesame afternoon we reached the town of Keang-kow on the 
left, where there is a considerable trade in cotton. The otiginal 
mouth of the Tsou river enters the Yang-taze at the west end of 
the town, but this has now dwindled down to less importance than 
the branch passing King-chow. 

‘A little before reaching Keang-kow in the ascent, the ri 
divides into two branches, forming a large island above thirty 
miles long; named Pii-le chow, “Hundred de island.” Proceodin; 
by the southern branch, we arrive at the distict city of Hi 
Sung-teze,+ towards the upper end of the reach. ‘This now liek 
‘about a mile in from the river, and is a place of very little li 

On tho present occasion however wwe passed up the northern, 
which is the most frequented channel, and in the forenoon of the 
‘20th réached the town of Tung-she, a tolerable-sized place, A 
prominent red structure stands on the elevated bank just before 
reaching the town. Thisis the 7k JIG Slreuy-foomeaou,a temple 
‘supposed to exercise an influence over the destinies of the river. 
‘Just beyond this we were ferried over a creek by some Buddhist 
priests, who maintain the monopoly of this branch of industry, 
‘a8 a source of their revenue. ‘This stream, the Ma-naow ho 
“Cornelian river,” rises from two sources at the 72H Yadh-teewen, 
hill in the sonth-wost part of Tang-yang district, and another 
more to the south-west, making a course of near fifty miles.t 
‘On the western bank of this stream stands the BI Wan-show 
Jung, oF Keang-se guildhouse, the handsomest building in the 
town. 














+ Tho itineraries give the mame HEH Zeng-choe, “Dragon stand some- 
war in hi nelgibouroots bet I do not kari reer to feo not, 

Readers of Hine wil remember the fasnating pictre he given of & 
pelea mandarin af this place 

Thor i a good deal of tilealty in adjusting the watercourse a they 
stind hereabont with tho old acvusia, Tho Shexy tn te hang sage tht 
‘Marnaoa river entted the Fangfas fo the south of Suge ine dns, butt 
saya nothing sous the nertbers channel by Keang-kow and Tangahe: Has 
{hs coure ofthe Marnaon since allered ori par oft abeobed inthe nowy 
tande chansel ofthe Yonge? 
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‘The country now assumes a different aspect; soon after passing 
Spring island, wo got fairly beyond the limits of the alluvial plain. 
‘Along range ofhills appear on thovight bank; andas we advance, 
amore distant and loftier peaks continue to come in viow. 

On tho evening of the 20th, we passed the city of Che-keang, 
amiserable kind of a place, the wall ficing the river having been 
completely destroyed by an extraordinary rise in the water a few 
years since. What little business thera is seems to be chiefly 
confined {0 the suburb, the city being slmost desertod. ‘There is 
one long straggling street inside, mostly oceupied by small retail 

5 but the greater part of the enclosure is fields with somo 
preity plantations. 

Shortly after we stopped for the night, opposite E-too pagoda, 
or asitis named by Blekiston “Bush pagoda” but the distinctive 
‘Dush which grew so picturesquely from the top corner, and by 
which I had recognized it on former occasions, is now no more; 
some rude hand, more concerned for the seourity of the building 
‘than its pictorial aspect, having removed this singular appendage. 
‘The hills along the banks are all carefully cultivated, extept in 
inaccessible places; and indeed the same remask will apply for 
the whole extent of our journey. A double range of much higher 
hills behind, are named by Blakiston, the “Mountains of the 
seven gates.” We could not after all our inquiries learn where 
he got this name from. He gives ns the Chinese equivalent, 
“Shih-urh pei,” but we were utterly unable to trace any connection 
‘between the Chinese name and the translation. Some ten miles 
higher up the river is n spot called the Shih-tvh pei, “Twelve 
backs;” “back”* béing a name given to a kind of perpendicular 
convex cliff, 

In the forenoon of May Ist, we passed the district city of E-too, 
just round a headland facing north-west, Itis agreeably situated 
‘on the declivity of a hill, at the mouth of the Zeing kedng,+ “Clear 
river,” the water of which is of n bright bluish green colour, and 
contrasts strangely with the sombre muddy hue of the Yang-tsre 
where they unite to mingle. The city must derive much of its 
importance from its conneotion with this river, bearing as it does 
the principal traffic of SKI She-nan prefecture, Rising near the 
north-west boundary of that prefecture, and with a number of 

* In old works the name is writton if Pei. ig 

+f The ancient name of this viver was the BEAK showy, 
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appeiat tetas pas m4 ing within easy ses of the distriot 
cities JI] Le-chuen, BIG Gan-she, GR Souen-gan, HE 
Keen-che, $29 Chang-lo, and S26 Chang-yang, it drains the 
watersheds of these mountain districts, and disembogues after a 
distance of 200 miles in its greatest length; running underground 
for some miles in the upper part of its course. 

‘The fillowing morning, we reached a narrow pass in the river, 
between two bluffs, where the foree of the current is eo strong, 
that it is almost impossible to get through without a favourable 
wind, A series of bold headlands on the right bank, formed of 
conglomerata, rising perpendicularly from the river, to the height 
of a hundred feet or more, are known as the “Twelve backs”* 
referred to above. If the passenger is on the look out there, he 
will get a glipse for two or three minutes of the remarkable natural 
arch, figured in Blakiston’s book, p. 161. This like all similar 
formations i called by the natives IMB Seon hea “Fairy 
bridge,” and forma « vary striking oljct in the ene, A fight 
of narrow steps is cut in the fuce of one of the clifs, connected 
with a horizontal path and descending flight at the other end; 
Dut the whole is so much worn down by the water, that it appears 
dificult now to get a foothold. Holes in the rock are pointed out, 
to which it is said chains were attached for the passenger to hold 
on by. This bears the appearance of great antiquity, and local 
tradition ascribes the work to Choo-ko Leang, the hero of the 
‘San hob or “Three states,” in the Brd century of our era. On the « 
opposite cliff there are still chains, by which small boats are 

pulled wo and alia above this, the fic ofthe rock was coveted 
Miah a bright yellow flower, a very prt sig 

‘A short distance beyond this on the Pee ‘at the village of 
‘Tein-kea-teon, the Lin-keang river makes its exit, after a tortuous 
course of several tens of miles from its triple source among the 
hills to the north. 








* BRIE tan Yew a native scholar who pased up this river in 1170, has the 
following nts in his yeiate jours, under date 10 moat 6 y.—* Pune 
the “twelve backs” of Ringe (gata of King), al and orerbanging ike 
tnany bage wall, towering precipions clits to the verge ofthe eum a 
Beyhncaned anonyme of Be gps” ARQ Jae 
Book). 

1 Mite RIE inden sein he Serine 
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Early the same afternoon wo reached the prefectural eity of 
F-chang,* a place specially distinguished by its great gathering 
of boats, of various forms and all sizes; and we soon came to an 
anchor in the densest of the throng. The city within tho walls 
js rather small for its rank, but there are extensive suburbs along 
the river bank for several miles, with a busy traffic. Opposite the 
city s an island Se-pa, about three or four miles long, om which 
has sprung up a large town, forming a very important addition 
to the settlement. A lange conflagration had recently made a 
great gap among the houses outside the east gate, which they had 
scarcely yet begun to rebuild. Down by the riverside were a vast 
number of temporary sheds, made of bamboo framing and covered 
with mats; mostly occupied by dealers in comestibles. ‘These are 
deposited year by year as the winter approaches, aud aro removed 
by degrees as they get invaded by the rising waters in summer. 
‘Having now reached the terminus to which our bont was engaged, 
our first care on atriving was to secure the means of continuing 
our journey. When at Sha-she, we wero told that that was the 
Thast place to engage a boat for Szo-chuen; but fortnnately did 
not yield tothe advice. Had we doneso, wo should assuredly have 
fared worse, E-chang is doubtless the place to hire passenger 
boats for going up the river. There is a good choice, and no 
hesitation on the part of the owners to let them to foreigners, 
The up-river boats may be generally divided into two classes;— 
eargo boats and passenger boats. “The former have broad roomy 
holds, and are covered with a mat roof. ‘They may be engaget 
at lower rates, and might be put up with in winter time; but 
the heat of summer, they would searcely be safe for Buropeans to 
take along voyage in. ‘The passenger boats, termed PAF. Kva~ 
teze are much more commodions and airy; but both kinds are of 
an exceedingly flimsy build, and constant baling out of the water 
in the hold seems to be the rule. We soon succeeded in engaging 
small Mrea-taie to take us to Ching-too, the peculiar form of 
‘which may justify a few words of deseription. ‘The bull was about 
40 feet long and 8 feet wide in the middle, drawing about a foot 
and half of water; fifteen feet of the fore-deck was left uncovered 
for the rowers, a division being opened in the middle, for a cuisines 

* This was fomnesly a departmental city, with the name BEBE 2. 
penaaat onthe prefesture of King-chow. ‘Th present namo of te distil is 
HD Tung-too. 
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and it was only on rare occasions that the cook left this strong- 
hold. The centre of the boat was covered by a square-built 
housing, 16 feet in length, divided by moveable bulk-heads, into 
three compartments 5 feet 8 inches high, airy and well-lighted, 
‘The after one we removed to form our dormitory, while the smaller 
chamber served as sitting room and reception hall. A small 
house on the stern formed the domicile of the skipper and his fa- 
mily; above which a niche contained the domestic shrine. An 
intervening space of some four or five fect was occupied by the 
steersman and various domestic arrangements. A large light sail 
‘was fastened to a cross yard at the top of the mast, having a stout 
Damboo fixed to the lower edge, with a crooked handle attached, 
by means of which the sail can be furled in three or four seconds, 
and let down in half that time, An extraordinary kind of seull 
lay over the bows, more like a mast in size and shapes and its 
duty seemed to be to supplement the power of the helm. ‘The butt 
end was bound about with a stout rope, in such a manner that 
several of the crew could gethold of it to guideit. Wehad. 

for a crew of eighteen men, but foupd when fairly off, that 
reckoning the skipper, his wife and a child of 4 years old as three, 
we could only make up seventeen in all. However with theso we 
managed very well. After a detention of three days at E-chang, 
during which wo thoroughly visited every part of the city, and 
rambled over the opposite shore, we started again on the evening 
of the bth, and crossed over to the western channel, the eastern 
Being too shallow yat for boats of our size. 

Our first sensation on moving was one of uneasiness, on account 
of the unsteady oscillating motion of our new vessel, £0 different 
from the steady-going Hoo-nan craft we had just parted with ; 
however such is custom, we soon got to feel wonderfully secure, 
notwithstanding the eccentric motions we had to experience. 
‘The current runs strong hero and the slip in crossing is very 
considerable. Fucing the city is a village on tho right bank, at 
‘the mouth of the ‘Taou-hwa-poo shwuy, a small stream running 
in from the west. This is the spot pointed out by Blakiston, as 
fa suitable site for a European settlement. The first two miles 
upwards is an abrupt rocky cliff, composed of intermediate 
horizontal strata of sandstone and conglomerate; along which 
the boatmen track wherever it is possible to get a foothold, 
sometimes thirty or forty feet above the water. At other places 
one of the crew strips, plunges into the water, and carries the 
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‘bamboo towing-line to some point of rock round which he can 
fasten it, and then all hands pull up by this line. Whore more 
effective means of propulsion are not available, eight or ton of the 
crew ply the onrs in concert, the stroke oar singing time in a 
monotonous unmusical tone, with which the otliers chime in, 
Other devices are at hand where theso fail, and so by one means 
and another every obstacle is overgome, A kind of coxswain or 
chief mate stands at the head of the boat, poling, guiding, 
encouraging and giving orders in a good-natured kind of way, 
‘This is a very important personage in the boat. Another man 
is stationed on the roof, almost constantly coiling up the lines or 
paying out, In fact nearly everything is different from the 
‘down-river navigation. On halting for the night a cock was 
sacrificed, and the remarkable bowsweep duly smeared with the 
lod, to secure a prosperous voyage.* 

By about 8 aat, on the Gch we were round Musselman Point, 
opposite which on the left stands the small village of Nan-tsin 
‘kwan,t just at the entrance of E-chang gorge.t A little to the 
east is the mouth of the Leang-tsun ho, a river which rises at a 
considerable distance among the hills to the north, and receives 
tyvo accessories if its course. The weather was fine, but there 
‘was a cold air in the gorge in the enrly part of the day. After 
proceeding a mile or to we got a favourable wind, by the aid 
‘of which we made good progress, ‘The narrowing of the river 
at the entrance of the pass is something remarkable; and the 
width continues to diminish till about the middle, where it is 
soarcely above a stone's throw. At first the high cliffs are only 
on the right bank but the left gradually increnses in abruptness 
till the two sides ure equally precipitous, rising in some places to 
four or five hundred feet, and worn into the most picturesque 
forms, At times the fancy is fain to trace the remains of some 
stupendous cathedral in the ever-varying figures, or the turrots 
Pi eerndre lee tp lep sen btey gates i 
eke Set epi ane Mes be sa 
Per eemepen prety elegy a enpeeen 
Bee See) ie Se ar a eset crea 
reaped etter 
ccnp ety 

f The Sinuy taow te hung calls this entrance the "F 42) Zea-laou koan, 

+f The mane of this gorge in the itineracies is JAY ESI Hing-hwan hea 
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of an ancient baronisl castle, perched on’ the summit of an 
overhanging precipice. Again we find a cave with intricate 
passages, worn out by the hand of time'and the agency of 
the elements. ‘Terraces and ledges abound covered with vege- 
tation; and frequent chasms and ravines, down which cascades 
pour their contents inté the insatiable river.* About the middle 
of the gorge is a custom-house establishment on the right bank, 
at a level spot, called Ping-shen pa, but we were allowed to 
proceed without stopping. ‘Towards the upper end of the gorge, 
f sories of gigantic hoary-looking weather-beaten peaks suddenly 
make their appearance, peering like so many spectres over the 
Yine of hills immediately on the river bank, a most singular 
view. At tho west end of the gorge on the left stands the 
village of Nan-t‘o, against which is a small stream known as 
the Shang-lmng ke. Here we had to cross to the left in order to 
avoid the force of the current, which is very swift in this place; 
‘and as there is a strong eddy near the left bank, should a boat 
get too low down, the transit is not accomplished without danger, 


* Not only does this spot strike a foreigner with wonder, Some of the 
nativos havo shewn thelr appreciation ofits beaatin, I quoto hore a dea. 
‘riptive passage from th jourual of Lah Yew. On the ath day of tho 11th 
month he notos, "We sated this morning at the ond of th &th match, 
find passed the Hea-laoa kwan, where a thousand peaks and ten thousand 
proipices lint the coufines of the mighty Keang. On tho one side wo 
fee thom rising. abruptly from tho base, on tho other they standout 
{in isolated prominence 5 Bere fa a block’ on tho descent as if shout to 
crush one, thore bangs a perilous mass aa it wee on tho point of droppings 
Snono direction we ace a horizontal sli in soother js & vertical rome; im 
one place a protrusion, in another a recess, in another a cleft; sigalar, 
‘curious and inoxhaastibieaze the form. In early winter the tres and plants 
‘re ail wnfaded, fresh and flonsiahing. Looking to the westward, hills ise 
ee hils in semblanco of a portal, from which proceed the waters of the 
Keung. Than wo lea to apprecita the fore of tho expression >—"the 
mountain stzeam of Heslaon.” (ABR Jisluh le. Book 6.) Soven 
years Inter, FEARAC Fan Ching-ta, another native who has left his mark in 
the annals of fae Davin passed thiaspot downwards ata three months erior 
{nie records hin impresions in his private joaral, in something like the 
following terms:—* Passing the sparions ‘weve peaks in out downward 
fours, on all sides pointed summits of stranger snpect come in views aumbers 
{fail to reckon tho sum; the artis’s peel is inadoquate to portray the magic 
feene; and no description cen eqeal the reality; srpamingly enchanting end 
‘exquisitely grand te fairy tablean rival a romance the celebrated moaatain 
sronp of Woo.” RIBS Woo chuen leh. Book 2.) 
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‘Such was our position ; getting too near the whirl, the boatmen 
Jost the control, Round went the head, and the boat lurched 
heavily to one side, looking very much like a capsize. Scarcely 
however had we time to congratulate ourselves on getting righted, 
when down it went as much to the other side, while the boat was 
‘at the same time rotating on its centre. ‘This process was repeated 
while she made two complete revolutions, much to the discomfitare 
of the passengers at lenst, if not to the crew. Hadit not been 
for our heavy cargo of Look boxes, I believe wo could not have 
stood it. At length however by the aid of the huge bow-sweep, 
‘wo got through the dificulty; and after getting a mile or two 
farther up, halted for the night near the spot termed by Blakiston 
the “first rapid on the Yang-ts70,” named the SV 100-ezan;* 
Dut there was scarcely any rapid at the time we were there. 

‘The character of these currents is continually changing with 
‘tho rise and fall in the water. ‘Thus where there are strong 
rapids in the summer, it often happens that in winter there are 
none, and vice versa. A little higher up is the Lo-teen ho, a small 
stream on the left. 

‘This part of the river is termed the PE4FIBE Hivang-new hea 
«Yellow ox narrow ;” and considerable interest attaches to it in 
a geological point of view. Here we come suddenly upon a nest 
of granite boulders, scattered about in most inexplicable order; 
and the uninitiated is left to wonder at the apparently isolated 
position of these blocks. ‘The place however, has bean visited 
by R. Pumpelly Esq, and thanks to his able report recently 
published, we see that this is the only spot along the river, where 
the lower stratum of granite erops out; and that'to the same 
cause wo ove the frequency of rnpids in this neighbourhood, 
Native tradition especially recognizes the hand of the Great Yu 
here, and tells us that by the miraculous aid of the spirit of the 
Yellow ox, + he was enabled to remove the huge blocks, and so 

* Thoitincraries give the KARYE Ta-woo-ne heroabout, which isobvioushy. 
{intended for tho sain. 

+ This namo cazies an allusion to the mountains X have just mentioned 
which Blukiston sds aro aboné two homsand fect high, ‘Tho eizam- 
stance miy bo told in a quotation from the journal of Luk Yew, who 
says:—" They stand jiko a wind seroon towering aloft, tier piled o'er ter 
abruptly vising till they pirea the heavens. On the fotxth teri the figure 
‘of an ox, tho colour a reddish yellow; before which stands a man, ab it were 
witha tt on his head. Yesterday and this morning the top ofthe mountain, 
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make a passage for the water. On the right bank is the Zieang- 
new meaou, “Temple of the Yellow ox,” which gives name to the 
village* where it stands. 

‘Our journey on the 7th was all day through a series of rapids 
and with the men hard at work from early dawn till dark, we only 
made about five miles. ‘This was hard upon the bontmen, but it 
gave us a good deal of time to spend among the people on shore. 
‘An unfortunate boat had fared worse than we in coming up the 
gorge, having run against a rock and sprung a leak, by which 
the eargo of cotton had got soaked, and the vessel necessitated to 
go into dock. ‘Beyond the Woo-e tan, we ascended the JEDAY RE 
Hoo-t‘ow tan, JE $4 Luh-kés tan, and one or two minor rapids, 
which brought us to the village of San-tow ping. Here also i 
‘temple to the Yellow ox. A stream from the south enters the 
river on the east side of the vill 

Tust here the river takes a bend, and nearly opposite the village; 
an island, named FPH9L Cleung pa, a mile ot more long has been 
formed; on which a few colonists have fixed their residence, de- 
pending for a living, chiefly on the supply of provisions, opium, 
‘and gambling accommodation to the boatmen. Here the current 
runs very strong, and just beyond, we came to the si Sho-kewn 
ropid. Our skipper ad already come to an understanding with 
a fellow-oraft, that the two crews should unite their force for 
mutual aid where necessary, till we got through the thick of the 
rapids. Here however we needed the combined force of threo 
oats, to the number of near fifty trackers. We passed up quite 
snfely, but the line of one of our fellow voyagers broke, and it 


‘vas buried in the clonds, and Ihave only jast now seen i forthe first time.” 
‘From Dr. Barto’s picture, the range would seem to havo hoon in great part 
coveret with clouds when his party saw it also. We were more fortunate, 
getting a clear view of the lofty precipicos in all their magnificence. Fan 
‘Ching-ta says in reference to this:—“On the vertical face of a lofty mountain 
‘precipice behind the tomple, is a yellow figure resembling an ox, and a black 
Sigur like a man leading hima. ‘This is sid to be the Spiit of the place.” 

* ‘The itineraries give the name of this place BEBE Heang-ling th, and 
‘add that the rpid here is dangerous, with the precantion to beware of bad. 
characters. On the proclamations the name of the village is written PEDBEAR 
‘Hiwange-ling poo. Luh Yew notes a curious cireamstance at this place, thas :— 
“Behind the temple are a number of trees resembling the Ligastram lucidum, 
‘but not the same, and there is no name for them. When the leaves fall, they 
Ihave back figures on them, resembling the characters f the Taonist charms, 10 
toro leaves being alike,” "Ia there a coincidence here with the famous “Tres 
‘of Ten thousand images,” seen by Father Hue at Koun boum? 
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‘took them an incredibly short space of time to make half a mile 
down stream; but they managed to haul up again without further 
damage. This finished the labours of the day, atid wo came to 
an anchor. 

Scarcely had the first streak of next morning's light dawned 
‘upon us, when we were alzeady stemming the billows of another 
‘eonsiderablerapid; butthe grand performance of theday was to take 
place ata point known as Pth-tung-tsze which we reached in less 
‘than two hours from the time of starting. Here a heap of gigantic 
granite boulders, forming a bold rocky prominence, juts out into 
‘the stream, reducing it nearly one third of its average width; 
while the numerous blocks of the sume material scattered about 
the bed, give the water the force of a torrent in its impetuous rush, 
‘Some nine or ton boats were waiting to be pulled through, and 
wwe took our station sixth in rank; the whole forming a scene not 

little pictaresque. About two hundred natives were on the 

ilder tocks, standing sitting and squatting on the ledges and 
points, the greater part half naked and soine pure nude. Indeed 
sans culottes is the most distinctive uniform among the Sze-chuen 
Doatmen. Some few of the better clad among the assembly had 
no doubt come for the sake of the sight, but the greater part were 
waiting to be employed. ‘The skippers of the boats, one by one 
‘went on shore to make arrangements, and gradually the numbers 
on the rocks thinned down to a minimum. At some distance 
Deyond, a group was observed standing on the sandy beach. A. 
strong bamboo towing lino four or five hundred yards long had 
‘been passed ashore from the foremost boat, a large cargo junk, 
which was made fast to a point of rock by a hawser; some’ sixty 
or seventy men were attached to the line; a drum on the deck 
sounded a tattoo as a signal for the men to pull; the hawser was 
let go, and off went the boat into the boiling current. For some 
minutes there was no perceptible motion, and so strong was the 
counterforce that it appeared to take all their towing power to 
maintain their position. ‘They were moving howeverinch by inch, 
Dut we could not suppress some feeling of anxiety as to the result. 
‘The bow-sweep was put in motion to ward them off the rocks, 
and continuous pulling at length brought them to the head of the 
rash, The same force still acting in the smoother water above, 
carried them through with a motion that raised the waves, like 
‘tho action of a steamer, till the boat was quietly discharged in a 
small bend of comparatively still water. ‘The next boat was then 
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tackled on, ayd the same process was in operation, when the line 
got entangled on a sunken rock. Forthwith a swimmer dashed. 
into the stream, swam to the spot, and cleared it; when on they 
went again without further hindrances. After a delay of some 
‘two hours it came to our turn, when we got through with no more 
difficulty than an occasional bump on the rocks. ‘This experience 
was something new to us, and the novelty and excitement amply 
compensated the inconvenience and danger; but after being sub- 
jected to the same treatment for a month or more day by day, the 
novelty wore off, and it began to lose much of the interest, which 
attached to it at the commencement. Another hour or so bought 
us to the Ti-tung* rapid, called by Blakiston the Kwan-dung, 
where a small rocky island was still seen in the stream, but there 
‘was no rapid worth naming, although at some seasons of the year 
it is said to be formidable. Here, and for some distance higher 
up, the Yellow ox precipices still make a conspicuous figure in the 
Jandscape; a fact which has given rise to the following doublo 
distioh:— 








WE We a AE 
Gt jing TS bien 
iaou fa nem, (00 new; 
san moo, Himong naw jo hoo. 
‘At mom the Yellow ox is seen, 
‘And still abides the same at een; 


‘When day and night glido threo times o'er, 
The ox is al seen as efor. 
‘This was an old saw in the days of Soo Tung-po, who bas 
‘embodied it in one of his poems. 

‘Two or three miles beyond the Té-tang rapid, the village of 
‘Tae-ping ke stands on the right side of a stream of the same 
name, flowing down a ravine on the left bank. ‘The stream is 
also known as the Pih-shway ke. Searcely a mile higher up tho 
Ke 
Drought us to Hvh-yae taze, a village on the left, standing about 
fifty feet above the water level. Here the San-mauh ke, a stream 
of clear water issues from a ravine. ‘The weather was fine, and 
throughout the day we had been travelling through magnificent 
scenery. ‘The ranges of hills on either side, of moderate height, 
formed quite a picture, from the varied tints of the soil and erops 

* Tho itineraies give the namo of this JIA] Te-terg, with 
caofpl atthe Sane of high water, and to beware of bed 










note to be 
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with which they were covered, being industriously tilled and 
cultivated to the summits; while much higher and wilder ranges 
were seen stretching away behind. ‘Tho beanty of the landscape 
inereased, till we reached the mouth of the New-han ma-fui,* or 
“Ox liver horse lights” gorge; and then we came upon one of 
the rarest pices of mountain scenery I have witnessed. Huge 
peaks are seen towering aloft to the height of between two and 
threo thousand fect; while the cliffs stand on either side like 
perpendicular walls, broken in parts by ledges covered with 
vegetation; and in some places houses and small farms are 
perched in almost inaccessible spots. In parts the opening 
‘cannot be much over two hundred yards wide, the contraction 
giving additional impetus to the swift-flowing current. On the 
eft, at the entrance, is a lower stratum of limestone, inclined at an 
angle of about 80 degrees from east to west. ‘This stone is in 
places curiously sculptured by the water, into a congeries of 
tapering spires, beautifully finished off with a complicated series 
of delicate mouldings. On reaching @ spot where a foothold 
could be obtained, our trackers made a somewhat perilous ascent 
of these limestone turrets, scrambling up like so many cats, till 
they reached a path on a ledge of rock some fifty feet high. A. 
mile or two of tracking thus brought us to a convenient spot on 
the left bank about the middle of the gorge, where we anchored 
for the night, against one of thoso bold rounded perpendicular 
cliffs termed (pei) “backs.” Nearly opposite was a curious cave 
‘wrought out in the rock, by the continued beating of the water. 
Tt goes in farther than the eye can follow, contracting as it 
recedes, the front rising into a huge gothie arch, with a number 
of pondants attached to the roof, and a piece projecting forward, 
very like one of those figures we frequently see protruding from 
the battlements in gothic architecture. + 





Such fo otioary supe; ba tao known me ERE Heng 
ere lee ny ms ait eae oa BM Zonglig 
be the HAF Ma-kan or “Horse liver” 
Se eee eee RE  alowing not undo dats, 
1a day of 11 ota eater pein so JB Trp api ia 
wettest ke aes baming OE Tinggi a te 
ec seed ta bean ey hae ane eaieren bee 
feel Jnr ee Ee fn 8 tre ie aan ee 
Seed ce ae Frame ee een 
Pied rap, Aaa cease a ae ead ac ipae 
Tag dd cea a a id adc 
Ee peer gual renee eo eee 
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On moving from our anchorage next morning, the river in 
front of us appeared to divide into two branches; but on reaching 
the point of junction, we found the southern opening was 
tributary of bright green water, making its way out through a 
strait and lofty chasm. ‘This was the Hwa-keaoa water, formed 
by the junction of three streams to the south. ‘The main stream 
Dears away in a northerly direction ; and for some distance up 
the right bank, we have the canopied rocks overhanging the 
river, till we gradually emerge among hills of a lower level, but 
still retaining their abrupt and jagged character, till near the 
small town of Sin-tan, or “New rapid.” There is a strong rapid 
nearly opposite the town, but the worst features of the place are 
only seen to perfection in the winter season. When the water is 
low, it is necessary to remove cargo and every heavy article on 
shore, and pass through with an empty boat. ‘The bad renown 
of the place is of old standing. During the first threo ‘or four 
centuries of our era, there were two successive mountain slips, 
when the channel became choked up by the precipitated roc 
and it received its present name at that time. For many centuries 
the danger and difficulty of the new rapid were borne with as an 
unavoidable evil ; and year by year the number of bonts lost and 
damaged are said to have been incalculable; but it was not till 
about the year A.D. 1028 that it was determined to put a stop 
to such a state of things. A public notification was then issued 
forbidding the navigation of that part of the river, from the 10th 
‘month to the 2nd month of the following year. As a principal 
source of income was thus cut off from the inhabitants, who had 
depended mainly on the wrecks in their neighbourhood, self- 
interest prompted the adoption of some new measures. 
throne was memorialized by the incumbent magistrate of Kwei- 
chow, a batch of quarrymen were set to work at low water in the 
year A.D. 1050, and at the end of eighty days they had so far 
‘succeeded in removing the principal obstructions that from that 
time the river was again opened to navigation. Luh Yew passing 
this way 120 years later, complains of the obstacles still to a 
great extent remaining, and recommends a combined effort 
during low water in the 19th and Ist months, to clear away the 
pointed stones, still left in the bed of the channel; but he remarks 
‘that so long as the natives have an interest in maintaining the 
difficulties of the passage, they will of courso oppose the thing 
as impracticable. ‘The only way would be to insist on its being 
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done, Another cause of accidents he says is through the cupidity 
of traders in overloading their boats. He suggests thet a tablet 
should be erected in ftont of the town, engraved in large 
characters as a warming to passers. Whether the ovil has been 
mitigated since Luh Yew’s time I do not know; but it is still the - 
‘practice to unload and reload boats passing up and down, during 
four or five months of the winter season. 

Immediately above this town is the entrance to the Ping-shao 
pacu-keen, Military code and precious sword” gorge.* This 
‘name beats with it a tradition that the treasures named,—once 
‘the property of the famons Choo-ko Leang of the Three states 
period,—are now deposited in some unapproachable recess in the 
lif of this sombre gorge. Such is merely one of the many 
evidences we meet with over this region, of the veneration in 
which this anciont worthy is held. . A very powerful current 
met us in this gorge, but fortunately we got a good wind to 
carry us through without much trouble. Immediately on emerg- 
ing from the upper end we find the village of Me-tsang kow on 
the left bank, at the mouth of the Hoang ke, a green stream 
emerging from the mountains. This unites the waters of three 
rivers, one of which passes the district city of Sly Hing-shan 
‘and makes in its greatest length a fow of nearly a hundred miles. 
A. very remarkable cave the SERNA Fub-tew tung, is spoken 
of about two miles up this river. ‘The entrance is only ten feet 
wide, but the cave is said to be capable of containing several 
hundred men. Ono is struck with the spacious and ornamental 

+ interior, as if entering some great palace.+ Just past the above- 

named village T observed the piles of sandstone covered with that 
Ulack coating which Blakiston speaks of as indicating the pro- 
-ximity of coal; the same occurred at many subsequent places. A. 


= his in what Dlakistn calls tho MA-inn gorge. Am old name ia tho 
E991 Pato, «White dog” gore. 

¥ Tok Yow ‘who visted th place ays The matural stone formations 
represent eartined canopies, stramers, sandards, planta, bunboo shoot 
fnmorals, dragons, tiger, birds and bests every conceivable form, end 
the mest etki rvemlatces, ‘Dut the most singular thing isa stone on 
‘ho east round like the aan, and another on the west shape like the half 
moon. There boen all my life acestomed to eto prospices and caver, bat 
never mat with anything to equal this. About the year 1073 HAT/EC 
Seay Seow igeribed is nana on the lottypreinze. ‘There is aio & 
Ail hstary of this cave by BILSEAS Chin Yaontme a which ho aay it 
‘wan Bist dicovered by some huntare about A.D. 760.” 


° . 
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rocky channel for some distance succeeds, and the favourable wind 
did us good service, in getting us past the Mi-tan or “Rice 
rapid,” where the water runs strong. A little distance above on 
the right is the Maou-ping ke, a stream flowing in from the 
south-west, having received a smaller affluent from the east. 
On the west side‘of this, at a height of nearly a hundred fect 
above the river, stands the village of Laou-kwei-chow, a single 
streot, with some half-dozen shops. As the name implies however, 
it was once of greater importance than it is now. 

_In 1934, when there was an irruption of the Mongol invaders, 
the district city, then named $f Teze-hwei, was removed across. 
the river, and fixed on this site. It was subsequently removed 
to Sin-tan, afterwards to Pth-sha, and ultimately to its present 
site, about two miles higher up on the left bank, where it has 
‘been fixed since the Ming, but the name is now changed to SIH 
Kawei-chow. While opposite this city, the wind being quit 
our favour for proceeding, no persuasion would induce the skipper 
to cross over. As the enclosure lies up the incline of the hill, 
wwe could sce that there was little more than official residences 
and cultivated fields inside the walls, and a suburb running 
parallel with the river. About two miles beyond this a small 
‘stream enters on the right bank, in the neighbourhood of which 
‘wo come to a cluster of coal mines in the face of a hill, at various 
clovations, some scarcely twenty feet above the river and others 
from one to two hundred feet high. ‘They appear as small 
quadrangular apertures at the surface, about three or four foot 
square, and the coal is shot down an inclined plane. A few 
miles further we stopped in the afternoon, against a village on 
the left bank nimed Ste-tan, a formidable rapid of the smo 
name rushing past it, which took the remainder of the day to 
‘ascend. This rapid is also called the OLY Ci‘th-tan,* and a 
stream emerging on the east sido of the village is named the 
OCR Chth-ke. “On the east side of this stream are a number of 
coal mines in the face of the hill. 

Early n the 10th, at a distance of ten miles from the city, 
we passed the Sha-cliin-ke on the right, a stream formed from 
the junction of two smaller ones flowing in from the south, A 
few miles beyond this on the same bank, is another stream, which 
‘rises from three sources in the south-west of the district of 

* In old books the name is given PEYE Cia tan. 
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Pa-tung, and flows with » goneral north-casterly course to its 
embouchure. Not far from this, is a mountain stream on the left 
bank, which brings down the contents of three sinall branches, 
issuing by the straggling village of New-kow, opposite which is 
f strong rapid of the same name. In the afternoon we passed 
the district city of Pa-tang; where there is no city wall now, 
‘bat there probably has been one at some former time. The 
settlement consists mainly of @ street more than a mile long, 
running patallel with the river. A few miles beyond is the site 
of the old city on the left bank; but two or three solitary farm 
houses in the neighbourhood, is all the sign of human habitation 
now left. The city was removed to its present site about the 
beginning of the 13th century. 

The 11th opened with a heavy rain, a considerable fill having 
‘taken place during the night; ut it ceased about two hours after 
daybreak, and as the clonds gradually lifted themselves off the 
‘higher peaks, the sceneSwas exquisitely beautiful, and the hills 
Tooked much fresher than before; whilestreamlets in every direction 
were draining the uplands into the great river, the variety in 
‘the colour of the liquids, indicating the nature of the soil through 
which they flowed, First we had innumerable little rills of a 
‘Vlood red; farther on, they came down a light yellow ochre; and. 
these again were succeeded by others of the common muddy hue, 
“At an early hour we passed the village of Se-seang kow, standing 
on the east sidevof a ravine on the left bank. This is the entrance 
to the Yuen-too ho, a river which rises about the north-west 
order of Pa-tung district, and absorbs three affiuents in its course, 
before reaching the Keang. Somewhat higher is a small stream 
on the right bank; and at the village of Kwan-too kow on the 
left, another small stream issues from the north, Here we 
eftered tho Woo-shan gorge, known generally by the name 
Pih-le hea, “Hundred le gorge;” and at no great distance, 
reached the Ho-yen-shih tan, “Flint rapid.” Shia takes ite 
name from a most confused heap of blue limestone interspersed with 
strata and nodules of black chert, the huge masses lying about 
in such anomalous positions, ‘as ‘would appear to indicate some 

fantural convulsion. » Several places ofthis Kind oeeur alon 
ie right bank; and the limestone we find lying in thick lev 
strata on the face of the hills, covered with a coating of chert, and 
broken straight off at intervals, in step-like projections, exhibitiny 
the edges, just like the gnbl' ends of some gigantic cathedral, 
several huidred feet in height, 
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In many places we find natural caverns, some of which aro of 
curious formation. The action of the water is seen to a height 
‘of fifty or sixty feet above the level as we saw it; and by thet 
agenoy the limestone has been carved out into the most 
formsandiigures. Inoneplace wefind an elegantly-shaped alcove, 
with a miniature cascade issuing from the interior of the mountain; 
in another, a natural recess has been taken advantage of to 
deposit some large gilt idol; and the variety of scene as we 
proceed, is amply sufficient to keep up the interest and rivet the 
attention, 

‘We had not gone far the following morning, when we halted 
‘ogainst a small stream on the right, by the side of which, on a 
terrace nearly a hundred feet above the river, I saw the first and 
only bed of green poppies in all our journey.” They were still in 
flower, but the petals were droping ‘off; 60 that the season was 
drawing to a close. In the adjoining prefecture of Kwei-chow, 

cultivation was prohibited by the autuoritien; and by the 
‘got beyond it, the crop hnd been all collected. I can only call 
to mind one bed of the withered plant still in the ground, the 
{juice of which had been already extracted. But there is no doubt 
‘of the extensive cultivation of it throughout the province. From 
all the information we could gather, it commenced in this province 
within twenty or thirty years past.* I do not remember seoing 
‘any foreign opium, but at every market, the farmers bringing in 
thoir little lumps of native production, were always to be met with. 
‘As far as I could Jearn the price ranged from 140 to 260 cash 
‘the tael weight. If an outsider may venture an opinion, I should 
say it looked much inferior to the foreign article. 

‘A short distance further we find on « ledge in the cliff on the 
loft, aline of brick wall with a gate, enclosing a number of caverns, 
probably the entrance to coal mines, though there is no appearatico 
of any person there now. Near this is the Ain-peon- 
“Golden yoke,” where a fight of steps is cut in the cliff, and a 
chain fixed by staples to aid in the ascent, A little beyond 
this is the Teth-hnan-teae, “Iron coffin” hill, a perpendicular 
limestone rock, in the face of which may be seen from the opposite 
side, at a height of some two or threo hundred fet, something of an 
oblong form glittering like glass or metal, and not unlike a chest 

* athe native topography of Sue-chucn, published in 1817, which gives a 
<Aetailed list of the productions ofthe proviuc, the poppy is not named. 
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‘aid in a recess of the rock. This gives-name to the hill. Just 
against this is the Sin-ptng, “New dawnfall” rapid, where 
‘two successive precipitations from the mountain have taken 
place, one in A.D. 102, and another in A.D. 877. A gigantic 
mass of rock lying prostrate there, still bears witness to the fact. 
Tt is recorded that on the day of the fall, the river ran upwards 
for more than a hundred Je, and splashed up several hundred 
feet high, A little further on we arrived at Peen-yu-ke, a stream 
on theleft bank, marking the boundary between the two provinces 
of Hoo-pih and Sze-chuen ; and about half a mile more brought 
‘us tothe boundary on the southern side, formed by the Pan-keaou- 
ke, @ mountain current running down a narrow rocky gorge. 
On the Sze-chuen side is the village of Pei-shih, where the 
people had suffered severely from a tempest a few weeks before. 
Less then two miles beyond is the Pih-koo-shwny river, a stream. 
rising among the hills at the northern boundary of #4 Keen-che 
district in Hoo-pth. On a point of rock at the mouth of this 
stream is a temple to the jit Shin new or “Female genius,” 
‘but the doors were shut, and I could not see a vestige of a name 
or inscription of any kind on the building. On the opposite 
side of the river are some hills of singular forms, called the 
‘Twelve peaks of Woo-shan,* but only nine of them are visible 
from a boat. There is one said to be in form like the character 
BE Woo, “ Wizard,” which gives name to the district. 

‘Traditions are rife regarding these peaks; not a few of them 
carry their individual legends, and poets and fabulists have found 
‘ample material there for the employment of their pencils. To the 
Female Spirit of the gorge is attributed the greater part of the 
natural phenomena of the locality. Among her various recorded 
apparitions, of course there is one to the Great Yu; and a stone 
altir is pointed out on one of the peaks, where she presented him 
with a written charm, that enabled him to carry through his Iabous 
in this dificult passage. We naturally look upon these fables as 

* The names ofthese axe GPE Wang-hee, “Cloud observing,” aE 
‘Tetuy-pingy “Misty sereen,”, WYBE Chaow-yen, “Morning cloud,” #2 
‘Sung-loan, “Fix-treo cone,” SR fll Tetin-seen, “Congregated immortals,” 
FR Tecw-ho, “Assembled cranes;” FPL Tsing-tan, “Clean altar,” EFF 
Shep “Mort ge ‘Keun, “Rising coud,” FR Fe 
Fong, “Flying phoenix,” Tiing-lung,  Asconé ro 
‘lane beet gee ein Ants men BR 
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the vestiges of barbarism, and so they are; but who does not know 
that some of the most civilized nations of Europe can shew their ~ 
puerilities equally monstrous, that have found millions of credulous 
devotees, even within the last half century. 

Early in the evening we stopped at Sha-muh seang, a miserable 
hamlet on the right bank. Although the houses were nearly a 
hundred feet above the river, it is said that the water sometimes 
rises to their level. One of the wretched hovels is an opium shop, 
where I found two of our boatmen regaling. A mass of old 
building materials and pieces of broken furniture lay scattered 
abont, which they told me was drift saved from the river. ‘Thick 
Timestone strata here lie parallel with the face of the hill, at an 
angle of about sixty. 

‘Tho 18th still found us in the gorge, the scenery quite equal to 
what we had passed for romantic grandeur, a sombre gloom 
pervading the more precipitous parts. We soon reached a ravine 
on the right bank, with a village on the east side, where the 
Koran-too river entre the Keang:/ This iss in neni a westaly 
direction, and skirting the south side of the gorge range, runs 
for a considerable distance parallel with the Keang. It is also 
called tho (BR Toing-he, and near the mouth is one of the most 
remarkable natural curiosities in the gorge, which however wehad 
not an opportunity of going to see. The HMAC Tring-shwuy 
tung, 0 natural cave is said to pass completely under the mountain, 
with’ an opening at the other side, When the water is in it, it 
is impenetrable, on account of the midnight darkness; but in 
times of drought it was customary to go there to pray for rain, 
‘There the river makes a sharp turn in a northerly direction, and 
‘a number of rapids and powerful currents for a mile or two, require 
all the skill of experienced boatmen to pass them. On turning 
the next bond, bearing more westerly, we observed a litle change 
in the geological features. There was still the limestone with a 
plentiful distribution of chert, in contact with which we found 
interstratified beds of red and green sandstone, the same formation 
distinctly visible on both banks, the bright colours of the seperate 
strata standing out in bold relief. Towards evening we anchored 
at the distriet city of Woo-shan, a poor place, most of the business 
deing in the suburb. ‘The temples and other public buildings are 
above the general appearance of the place. ‘The Ta-ning, a con- 
siderable river, enters the Keang on the east of the city. This 
rises from two sources in the south-west of Atl Chih-shan 
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district in Hoo-pth, enters Woo-shan on the north-east, and flows 
for 160 le under the name of the ER Thng-ke river. Ttis them 
joined by the PHY Se-ke, a river that rises on the border of 
Shen-se to the north-west. Farther south it receives the BS 
“How-he, and passing the district city of Ta-ning on the east, after 
‘gathering the waters of some half dozen lesser streams from the 
‘west, it unites with the BEB Yang-le, a river rising in Hoo-pth, 
which also receives a tributary from the north, and makes a course 
of 200 lc before its junction. ‘The united stream.then flows on 
for more than a hundred le to its embouehture. On the north bank 
of the How-ke is a place named ESF Yen-tsing “Sale wells,” 
from which we may infer the production of salt in the neighbour- 
hood. 

‘Within the first two miles of or course on the 14th, we passed 
‘three rocky islets a few feet above water; the first out towards 
‘the middle of the channel; the second much larger, near the left 
‘bank; and the third about the sizo of the first, a little way out in 
the stream. Rapids as usual occurred at frequent intervals, and 
at one of these we struck heavily on a rock causing a considerable 
leak. This did not give the boat people much anxiety, as it seems 
to be the normal state of things in Sze-chuens and they soon 
got the boat sufficiently patched up to go on again; but from that 
hour, a regular system of baling out commenced. By this means 
we managed, contrary to my expectation, to get to the end of our 
joumey without any serious inconvenionce. Red sandstone hills 
principally, bordered the river till we reached the mouth of the 
Fung-seang gorge. The Ta-ke ho, a tolorably wide river, there 
isembogues into the Keang, after a flow of more than a hundred 
Te ftom the south-west* A large village named Ta-ke kow stands 


maybe well howto notin a paragrah which T Sind in Dr. Legge 
commentary on the Shoosking (The Chinese Cassi, vol. 8, rt. 1.118), 
they co Wallonia oer arma e ‘water ORS 
hich took its nso in tho present dis, of Woo-San (HEIL of Keweichow 
ep. a Sto-chuen, nd after entering: King-chow, joiud the Keang in the 
pres, dis. of E-too (ELM), ‘ns also to be accounted one of the HE, which 
oynged the labours of Yu?” Dr. Logge aeema to commend the judgment 
of thin aathor sand I tho aferonco fn tho above paragraph be correct, ten 
in ancionttimos there was © channel to th sooth, by which mot of tho > 
resat gorges mightbe avcided Ist posible Sat geologien! changes have 
nce raid’ part of the intervening Tn and eat of tho connection? 
Refeing to" D'Anille's mays, we find the source of this ‘Ta-ke river 
in arery short distance of one of the souess of tho aing-Koang of 
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con the east side of it, marked by several conspicuous temples. 
‘We entered the gorge with a favourable wind, and by dint of 
vigorous rowing, managed to make very fair headway through 
the swift-lowing current. ‘The entrance is picturesque, and the 
cliffs increase in abruptness as we advance; till near the middle, 
when they rise almost perpendicular on both sides, to the height 
of about five hundred fect. One peculiar cliff on the left gives © 
name to the gorge (i. ¢. Bellows), having a number of apertures 
in the fue, through which the wind whistles at times. On a 
terrace at an elevation of more than a hundred feet, are a number 
of caverns in the rock, in which some poor people have built their 
huts. Along the narrowest parts of the gorge, a great number 
of funnel-shaped large baskets are immersed in the water, and 
fastened to the rocks with strong ropes, to trap the fish in their 
downward migrations. Our passage was a continual tacking from 
side to side; not on account of adverse wind, but to avoid the 
dangerous currents. An intimate knowledge of the channel here 
especially is of the utmost importance, as this is probably the most 
perilous passage in the whole length of the navigable river. 
Geographically considered it is a point of very great interest, if 
wo look at the immense collection of water concentrated here, from 
the watersheds of Sze-chuen, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan and Tibet, 
\ddenly compressed into a channel of not more than 160 yards 
wide, and forming as it does almost the only entrance to that 
‘vast rogion from the east. Anciently it was called the Gate of 
‘Tsoo, and the appropriateness of the appellation is obvious at sight. 
As may be imagined many spots about it are famous in history 
and the testimony of the rocks here perpetuates the memory of 
heroes whom the Chinese delight to honour. Just about dusk 
we reached a place on the right bank named Mctng-leang-te ot 
“Ming Leang’s ladder.” ‘This refors to a period in the history’ 
of the Sung dynasty; Ming Leang being a kind of theatrical 


‘wator already noticed as disemboguing at tho city of E-too, If it be, aa it 
no doubt is, a question of supreme importance to aroid the gorges in the 
upward navigation, surely it is not beyond the skill of modern engineering 
science, to open up the old path, and thus reduce to an accomplished fact, 
cone of those wonders connected with the name of tho Groat Yu, which 
people would then learn to look upon as prophetic myths. One formidable 
gorge however, the Fang-seang, would still romain ; and if it became a 
‘question, to cnt it off also, then the most prolable channel to tho wost of it 
‘would appear to be the Laou-ma ke, whick according to the map, comes 
within twenty miles of another of the head waters of the Tsing-keang, 
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myth, —firet a freebooter, and afterwards an officer in the imperial 
‘army, Certain marks ate pointed out in the face of the rock, as 
tho places where he fixed a wooden framework, in order to scale 
the clif. A very little way beyond, we anchored for the night 
against a lofty cliff, known as the F'n-peth tang, ‘Plastered hall.” 
‘This merely designates a part of the cliff that has been rubbed 
‘smooth, and an inscription engraved on it, in commemoration of 
the restoration of the Han, in the first century of our era, 

One of the first objects that attracted our attention next 
morning, when about to emerge from the gorge, was the Yen-yu 
tuy, “Flood beacon,” a solitary rock standing in the middle of 
the channel, just at tho mouth of the BRS K'ew-tang gorge, as 
the river is there oalled. Native accounts agree in stating this 
to be composed of a mass of small stones. Some future traveller 
may be able to decide whether it is conglomerate. In winter 
‘time it is said to rise several hundred feet above the rivers while 
‘at tho time of highest slood in summer, the water is some hundred 
fect above the rock, and it is described as the most dangerous 
spot in the empire, "There is a popular saying of great antiquity, 
which rans this: 





We A to BS RE 
Bik ah RUA YE 

Yen yp ta joo seang, ‘Hen tang pub ko shang; 
Yen yu ta joo ma, Kieu tang yuh ko hea, 


‘When the Flood beacon’s seen of an elephant's size, 
‘The ascent of the river all prudence decries ; 
‘When the Flood beacon’s seen the sizo of a horse, 
‘The attempt to descend is fraught with remorse, 
Immediately opposite this on the left bank, is a hill somewhat 
isolated from the rest, famed as the site of the ancient city of 
Hi Pik-te, the “White God,”* some vestiges of which are 
said to bo yet remaining, but we could only seo indistinet ruins 
from the river. The @£ T"eth-choo, “Tron pillar” river, from 
the north, here flows into the Keang, ‘The name of this river 
‘Ax tho logend runs, when this city was fet built by ZSERME Kung-sun 
‘Siuk of the Han, sving a white dragon issue from a well, ho took it as an. 
‘omen that the country would rovort to the Han, and consequently named it 
‘he city of the White God ‘Tho soat of tho distrit government was fist 
fixed there about the bosinning of the 3rd centnry, and continued so tll 
about A.D. 1005. About 1246 it was gain occupied, and finally abandowed 
Alring the Yuen dynasty, 
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commemorates two iron pillars that were fixed on opposite sides 
of the Keang here, from which a couple of iron chains were 
stretched across the river to guard the pass. A mile or two to. 
the west of this, are some salt-springs by the river side, but they 
tare only workable in winter when the water is low.” A- little 
further on, and just west of Quai-chow bluff, are still to-be seen 
some traces of the AFA Pa-chin-t'd, a military stratagem of 
the renowned Choo-ki Leang.* This! was a stone-wall camp 
representing particular arrangement of the symbols of the 
‘Yih-king, the conception of which has been considered by the 
natives a paragon of ingenuity. ‘The village there goes by the 
same name. But time would fail to speak of all the notable 
objects in this interesting locality. 

‘The city of Kwei-chow stands on the slope of a hill, immediately 
aoross a small river, and seems rather poor for a prefecture, A 
remarkably handsome temple was being erected to Kwan-to the 
God of War, the retired General #4140 Paou Chaou having 
contributed ten thousand taels towards the structure, This 
gentleman's name is well known in the history of the recent 

He has been seventeen years in the field against the 
nts, got a wound in his thigh, and has now retired with 
a princely fortune, to this his native place, where he is building 
a magnificent mansion, and surrounding himself with the luxuries 
of the age, which he is delighted to shew to Europeans, 

‘The Ta-jang river rises on the border of Shen-se, and after a 
south-casterly course of more than three hundred le, during which 
it receives a small tributary on the west, and another from the 
north, it enters the Keang on the east side of the prefectural ci 
‘Tho name of the district is JH Fung-tecth. ‘The distinctive 
synonyntes of the Keang here are Qi. Mfin-heang, Air. Shuh- 
Heang, and $I, Wan-keang. Father Hue in his witty narrative 
calls it tho Blue river. Tt is dificult to conjecture what could 
have led the worthy Abbé to give it this title. During the whole 
of our journey we could find no trace of any one knowing it by 
any such name. 

‘The water of the Keu-tang gorge is very apt to produce goitre; 
and indeed native testimony attributes thie same characteristic to 
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‘Two other specimens of this camp existed in after ages; ono in 
Aistrict of Meen in Shen-te, and another in the prefecture of Ching-too 
Sro-chuen ; but less trace of these has been left even, than the one 
spoken of. 
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‘tho water of the river, for many miles higher up. Good water 
is got ftom a spring in the BAG @o-lung hill, about three miles 
from the city. 

"We had come through the gorge without the slightest accident; 
‘but some of our fellow travellers, had struck the rocks and done 
great damage to their enrgo. A cotton junk found it necessary 
founship their freight atthe city, having got completely drenched. 
‘Another with European goods was so damaged, that the super~ 
‘cargo had to abandon it, and hire another at a grent expense, to 
earry the remainder of his cargo, two thirds having been destroyed 
by the wet as he said. 

Our first adventure on the 16th was to break the towing line 
hile pulling up the Ma-hoo rapid, two or threo miles from 
Kuwei-chow; but the trackers got hold of it again before any 
mischief happened; it might have proved worse, Just. above 
this, the Mow-tang ke, a stream rising in the north-west of 
‘Fang-tseih district, flows down through a broad channel on the 
Jefe bank, ‘The water in it was low and easily fordable when 
‘wo passed. A little farther on I found conl-slate and very 
jnferior coal cropping out on the face of the hills at several 
places, three or four lnndred fect above the river. ‘There were 
nines at no great distance, and I observed people carrying a very 
fair description of coal, which cost a cash a eatty delivered at 
the boat, ‘Tho freight to E-chang was 8 cash the picul. Having 
met with a strong head wind, we anchored early in the day at 
Szo-yen to, a small bay on the left bank. 

‘Early on the 18th we again left our halting place, and soon 
passed the Woo-lung ke, a mountain stream on the right, and a 
Tittle further on the same side the Laou-ma ke, with the village 
of Gan-ping at the mouth, A. strong rapid here is named the 
‘Taowma tan, “Old horse rapid.” In the afternoon we passed 
‘the Menou-ke tan, another strong rapid. Tn the forenoon our 
course was skirted on both sides by hills of moderate height, 
sloping gently down towards the river, but later in the day they 
Decame more abrupt. ‘The formation was red sandstone in 
horizontal strata, 

‘The following morning we passed the Tung-jang river on the 
left. This rises near the border of Shen-se, receives a small 
tributary from the east, and enters the Keang on the east of the 
city of Yun-yang, after a course of more then a hundred miles. 
‘At a distance of ton miles from the city, up this river, there are 
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ton salt wells, producing rock salt. On the south bank, nearly 
opposite the Tung-jang is the Sin-keun river. This rises from 
two sources in Hoo-pth, which unite in the southern part of 
Yun-yang district, and flow on for more than two bundred le to 
the mouth. ‘The city, which stands on the left bank, immediately 
Deyond, is poor, but we observed some imposing temples and public 
buildings. By far the most conspicuous from the river is the 
WHE Wan-show hung, the Keang-se guildhouse. There are 
also the BIRZSBF Yu-tung kung-so, “Canton guildhouse,” 
EER Te-choo kung, the “Hwang-chow guildhouse,” and several 
others. Our stay here was short, and we moved on again the 
same day, and anchored a good distance up, opposite the vi 
of Pan-to, and just against an overhanging cliff named Heu-yen, 
with a singular cavern in the face of it, more than a hundred 
iver. ‘This has been fitted up as a Buddhist 
temple, containing two large apartments, “On tho tack all of 
tho inner chamber, threo huge figures of the Buddhist trinity, 
have been cut in the rock. Along the faco of the cliff outside, 
f series of niches contain the following ‘images cut out of the 
rock in full relief:—-K BRM Tae-yang poo-sa, tho “Sun God,” 
Joo-lae Buddha, supported on either side by Kasynpa, the first 
Patriarch and immediate propagator of the esoteric faith, and 
‘Ananda, the second Patriarch, and the first who reduced the 
doctrines to writing. Next come $946 Jen-tang the procoptor 
of Joo-lac; Hi Te-teang, a deity of Sinmese origin, Mand- 
shusiri and Poo-heen, two Indian devotees much worshipped in 
Szo-chuon. : 
May 20th we found the weather getting rather hot for walking. 
Farmers were busy in all directions hoeing the cotton, which was 
only a few inches above ground. Wheat and barley were being 
cut, A great deal of ground was occupied by tobacco, which 
was still green and not at its full growth ; while in some places 
the rise in the water had swamped the fields, destroying consi- 
derable portions of the crop. The rice was transplanted, but still 
flooded with water. It is all cultivated on terraces. Hereabout 
we bogan to observe a custom which is generally prevalent 
through the province, of erecting stookades and fortified enclosures 
on the summits of the most unapproachable hills; to which the 
people flee for refuge in case of invasion. In time of peace 
scarcely any remain there but the occupants of temples, the 
dwvolling-houses being vacated for mpre accessible ground. 








’ 
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Military guard-houses ocour at rogular intervals along the banks, 
accompanied by models of the smoke telegraph turrets ; but as to 
actual service, the guard aro about as much a myth as the 
telegraph. Barly in the day we passed the town of Seaou-keang 
ow on the left; on the west side of which the Seaou-keang™ 
enters the great river, This has several sources; one rises in the 
north-east of the district of Bi Keae, under the name SCAR 
Pan-heaow ke, reosives a small tributary from the south-east, and 
f larger from the north; after which Howing south by west, it 
receives two considerable branches from the west, passes to the 
south-east of the city of Keae, and is joined by the iL Lin-keang 
from the west. It then flows south-east, and receiving the #3. 
Toen-heang from the west, flows on to the Keang as a large 
navigable river. Nearly all day there had been a continuous 
range of horizontal sandstone rocks on both sides of the river, 
which ware probably covered, when the water was at its highest. 
‘The level was going down daily, although it had not nearly 
seached its highest. ‘The increase is not » gradual and constant 
change, but is ever fuctuating from day to day or week to week, 
now rising and then falling, the changes in both directions being 
sudden and rapid, and I imagine to a great extent local, the 
permanent rise being the balance of the aggregate fluctuations. 

In the forenoon of the following day we were at the district 
city of Wan, and this was the first place we had seen signs of 
Dusiness activity since leaving E-chang. Here the accumulation 
of shipping, the large and wealthy stores, and the general aspeot 
of the place and people all bore witness to its commercial 
importance, ‘There is a very large suburb on both sides of the 
Soho, “West river.” + This river rises to the north-west, and 
‘has a very picturesque appearance as it passes the city, in a 
channel scooped out of the rock, The clear water falls down a 
cascade into a deop pool, and then flowing under a natural bridge, 
formed of a huge block of sandstone, emerges from a fissure by 
‘e shorter fall into another basin below; and so by a variety of 
tortuous bends, finds its way into the Keang. Probably no 
artificial bridge would withstand the force of this eurrent in flood 


* "this sivor is lo oad BHZL Keaetean, and WB Pang. 
# his ie alao called 5 BR Choo-k Hamp stream,” in consequence ofthe 
cltiation of hemp omits bake. ‘The old namo is LER Shee. 
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time; so a pathway is formed across by a series of piers about a 
foot square, and something like two feet apart; being in fact 
line of stepping stones, firmly fixed to the bottom. ‘This kind of 
path is rather common over these swift currents. * On the west of 
the city and nearly connected with the suburb, stands a singularly 
abrupt and conspicuous hill, with apparently «large town on the 
top named RFR Teen-teze ching. Nearly all round are 
recipitous crags, some two or three hundred feet high, the only 
ascent being a path on the north-west side, Here it is said the 
famous Lew Pei garrisoned his troops about A.D. 220. We had 
not time to go up, but were informed that the place is now 
inhabited. ‘There are three salt wells to the west of the city. 

‘While we were at Wan, a number of barges forming the 
funeral cortdge of Lo the late Governor-general, arrived from 
Ching-too with his coffin, which they were conveying to his 
ancestral place in Hoo-nan. ‘The consequent fireworks, music, 
banners flying and oficial visits, gave the appearance of some 
great festivity. ‘The French expedition from Cochin-Chit 
passed down at the same time; the unostentatious character of 
which was a striking contrast to the funeral. 

On the 22nd we met with several rock islands in the stream, from 
twelve to twenty feet high ; one large one about a mile from the 
city named -@M Tueen-kin taow. Early in the morning we 
passed the Too-kow ke, a stream from tho south-east; and during. 
the forenoon reached the Pih-shwuy ke, also from the south-east, 
1 tolerably wide stream rashing down a rocky bed, in the form of 
a cascade, ‘There is a village of the same name on the south side 
of it. At no great distance beyond this is the ;§A}% Hoo-tan, 
“Lake rapid ;” so called because in high water season, the river 
overflows, and spreads out like a Inke there. It is considered 
dangerous, ‘The spot is memorable, as the place where the 
‘Mongol troops crossed the river, about 1240, whien invading the 
Sung. A fow miles higher, the Yang-ho ke from the west, enters 
on the left bank; and beyond that again the Seang-ho ke, nearly 
parallel with the preceding, but somewhat longer. In the 
forenoon we observed a number of temples curiously built in 
caverns and nooks of the perpendicular clifs, especially remarking 
the one that Blakiston speaks of, the door of which is reached by 
a ladder sixty or seventy feet high. As we advanced the hills 
were not so lofty, and less cultivated than lower down, but more 
wooded. 
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The following afternoon we passed the Hs ke* on the left bank, 
astream flowing in from the west,, Near this there were six salt 
wells, We anchored for the night at the village of Shth-paou 
chae.t This takes its name ftom a stockade on the top of a 
singular isolated rock, ‘The rock itself is named the RFD 
Yul-yin shan,t “Jade seal hill,” as it is supposed to resemble, 
seal in form. It is a very picturesque object, the general form 
being that of a wedge lying on its triangular face, probably about 
500 feet long, and 150 feet wide; rising vertically to a height of 
about a hundred feet, with a basement of some fifty feet more. 
‘The object of greatest antiquity about the place, is a bell in the 
temple at the top, dated A.D. 1618. A nine-storied gallery § is 
built against the,end of the rock, being the only way of access 
to the top; both that and the temple on the summit were erected 
in the Kang-he period (A. D, 1662-1722), and have been restored. 
during the present century, everything’ now being in complete 
repair. On the ground floor of the gallery, a group of hideous 
figures, represent the warders of the regions of darkness, charged 
to usher souls into the presence of the judge. ‘The temple on the 
top is an elaborate representation of the ten courts of hades, with 
all their tortures; Yen-lo wang the prince holding his court at 
the upper end. This is the Yama of Indian mythology. A stone 
inseription states that the enclosure on the summit of the rock is 
capable of containing several thousand people in case of need. 
‘They would certainly be very close packed. ‘The Too-taing river|} 
rises in the east of SEU] Zeang-shan district, and flows south- 
east, entering the Keang at the foot of this rock. We observed 
a bed of withered poppies in this neighbourhood, indicating that 
‘we had now got beyond the prefecture of Kwei-chow, and also 
that the season of cultivation was at an end. 

‘Towards midday on the 25th, we eamo to a village on the left 
named Kwan-ke, where the river divides, forming an island 
about seven miles in, circumference, with steep clits all round. 





* This is also named the BEET] Teaow-tang ko, 

It's also written HIT Siuh-paow cite. 
¥ A ‘kis also sometimes called the 4 8 Il] Shth-paou shan, “Stone citadel 

ga sketch of this is given in Blakiston’s “Five months on the Yang-tsz,” 
P. 

1 ‘This is also called the JRE Too-Ke; but the most common local name is 
IER Seaow-te, 
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‘The common name of the place among the people is Hwang-hwa 
ching. At the time of 32H Le Hung’s rebellion in A.D. 970, 
the seat of government for EXPY Pa-se region was fixed there, 
since which it has been known by the name of the Ha Shih- 
ching, “Stone city.” The supplementary branch of the river is 
called the HACK Zang lose ahouy, andthe isang 30H 
Hrvang-hwea. chow. Tn the afternoon we passed the Yuen ke on 
the right, a stream issuing from two sources to the south-east, 
A town of the same name stands at the mouth, 

Our first movement next morning took us past the Yon ke,* a 
stream rising in the south of Leang-shan district, which flows in 
4 general south-easterly direction tll it enters the Keang on the 
left bank, In less than two hours we passed the Chung ke on 
the right, a small stream from the south-west, A mile and half 
Deyond this took us to the departmental city of Chung on the 
loft bank. ‘This place is not large, but has a brisk retail trade, 
and there seems to be a good many literary men connected with 
it, ‘The most conspicuous building as seon from the river is the 
ESA Krci-sing low, a five-story building, dedicated to the god 
of the literati. Hxnotly opposite the city, the Shin ke flows in 
from the south. ‘The Ming-yuh ke,+ a mountain stream flows 
past the city on the west side, and the valley is spanned by a 
pretty stone bridge of three gothic arches and horizontal pathway 
of recent construction. During the afternoon and following day 
‘we passed four other small steams on the left, averaging ten to 
twenty miles in length:—the Ch‘ow-shwuy ke, Tan-tszeto, formed 
by the union of two branches, and issuing opposite the northe 
end of the Shit tan, “Stone rapid,” Tso ke, opposite Binguei 
island,t and Ting ke. Thirty-five salt wells are noticed in this 
department. We heard this day of a boat coming through the 
‘Woo-shan gorge, that had struck a rock and gone down, four 
men being drowned. 5 

Early on the 28th we passed the Ch‘th ke and Lung-ting ke, 
two small streams on the left. A little way beyond is the 

















* Tho correct mame is BR Yorke, the form YF being a local and 
‘unauthorized corruption. Another name in BEBE Yeu-e, ‘Salt stream.” In 
the commentary on the Shway-king it is called EB IEEE Yeu-tsing he, “Salt 
voll stream.” 

+f This is also called {HER Teaow-ke. 

$ The native name of this is SEIKI Leanzchoo pa. 
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‘Hoo-loo ke, a considerable stream on the right. This rises from 
‘two sources in Hoo-pih; the northern is called @U¥AUR Lang-tey 
ke, consisting of two branches united; the southern, also 
embracing two branches, is called #iF¥ Lang-tsing he. These 
two uniting, form the fAln] How hu, which flowing west- 
ward, is joined by tho YSWERE Zhett-lan Re from the north-east, 
‘and afterwards the {r#H¥ Keang-she he from the north; 
continuing in a south-westerly direction till it enters the Keang, 
after a course of several hundred Ze, An island against the mouth, 
of theriver is called by the people LER Fung-rvi tseth. Nearly 
‘opposite thi, the disisiet city of Fung-too stands on a small spot 
of level ground on the lef bank. The lion of this place is 
undoubtedly 2EAh Ili Ping-too shan, a small hill standing 
immediately behind the city. This is one of the seventy-two 
celebrated seats of Taouism, and apparently one of the most 
renowned, the fame of tho temples drawing mumerous devotees 
from far and near, A. zigzag road up the faco of the hill, is lined 
‘with temples nearly from the foot to the summit, increasing in 
importance till the highest point is reached; special prominence 
Deing given to the rulers of darkness and their satellites. If the 
Buddhists have been successful in appropriating most of the 
attractive spots in the empire as sites for their temples, there at 
least the Taonists have the advantage of them. ‘The natural 
Venuties of the place, enhanced by numerous touches of art, are 
no doubt the great attraction, and very successful as a source of 
erenite. Besidos which they have the prestige of several ancient 
worthies, who have lived, studied and exemplified the doctrine 
there. E97 Wang Fang-ping of the Former Han, and 484: 
‘Yin Chang-song of the After Han, two celebrated recluses, are 
both said to havo attained the state of immortality on this hill. 
For many subsequent ages, the stove by which the latter wrought 
to obtain the philosopher's stone, was preserved as a precious 
relic, The eypress trees he planted are still pointed out, a pretty 
plantation on the Lill side, but if any sceptic ventures to doubt 
their age, he is assured that they are at least the descendants of 
‘Yin's expresses, ‘Tho establishments in the keeping of Buddhist 
priests, and @ good many Buddhist sizines are to be found side 
by side with the Taouist deities. 

Before daylight on the 20th we were on the way, and soon got 
into a part of the river exceedingly contracted by the large 
sandstone rocks projecting from both sides, and standing insulated 
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in themiddle. Itis thus divided into three channels in one part, 
and obstructions of this kind continue for some distance up, 
forming a series of narrows and rapids. One of them is known 
as the Kp Ta-ful, “Great Buddha” rapid, and numerous 
insoriptions in white paint on the rocks thereabout, call upon all 
oats passing up and down, to make contributions towards the 
repair of the old temple, which is supposed to exercise much 
influence on the destinies of travellers. In many places the rocks 
are perforated almost like honey combs, with the numerous holes 
made by the boat poles, which have heen stuck into them for 
many bygone generations; and some of these we found thirty or 
forty feet above tho water level, indicating a corresponding vise, 
In the morning we passed the Pih-shway ke, a stream on the 
right, and Inter in the day the Lo-yun ke on the samo side. 
Directly opposite the last-named, the Ma-tan river enters on 
the left bank. A fow miles further on the same side is the mouth 
of the K‘ou-ke river, which risos in the north-west of Chung 
department, and flows in a south-west direction for more than 
two hundred Ze. A town called Shin-ke stands at the mouth, 
There were formerly two salt wolls in this district, but they aro 
now abandoned, 

In the forenoon of the following day we reached the minor 
departmental city of Foo.* ‘There isan extensive suburb along the 
ivor side, but only one street of any importance in the city. ‘Tho 
‘most conspicuous object as seen from the river is the Confucian 
temple with red walls and green and yellow glazed tile roof. A 
little to the west of it is seen a temple to Kwan-te with a green 
roof. Just opposite the city, on the north bank, is the 4 fi 
Pik-yen bill, a place of some fame, as the spot where the Taoutst 
devotee Wang Fang-ping prosecnted his contemplative exercises, 
before the Christian era. - Butit has gained a later celebrity from 
the famous #25 Ching B, the annotator of the classes, who held 
office in the city during the 12th century, and was accustomed to 


* oo the omer acmalons romain of he ame by then 
of te paca; bt tees sn to ble tate lie ead ws Pen 
‘remy rly upon an tne spe that ha ros adel dem, hase 
Beae RTS EMER 
Titctites, — Tagheiogped, Regd’ yo pe 
«Ths Yih et Tuo, ant Dood Bey 
‘ant of tire Got and Bens 
‘But King and Was more wee he.” 
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retire to a small grotto in the cliff, while writing his notes on the 
SKE Yib-ing. The grotto is still called the BABAR) Teen-yih, 
tung, a cell about six feet wide by four feet deop, and cight or ten. 
feet high. An endowed school for students las been established 
‘there in honour of Ching’s memory since 1217, and has been revived 
from time to time, but like most institutions of the kind it is in a 
languishing state, ‘The tutor was absent when I visited it, but 
his room exhibited all the apparatus of a scholar. I saw three 
young men, probably about eighteen years of age, who told me 
they wate students, and said there were something over ten in all, 
‘The building is large and there are many traces of Ching and 
other scholars of later date. Adjoining the grotto are several 
pavilions and ornamental structures, ponds and paths, which 
together with the natural curiosities render it a picturesque and 
agreeable spot. It is customary for the mandarins of the city to 
pay a visit to the placo on the 7th day of the year. On the east 
of the city, the BAYT Keen-keang* discharges its waters into the 
great river directly opposite the SHEEYE Zhmy-choo tan, a 
formidable rapid. "This is entitled to rank as one of the second 
class rivers in China, draining as it does the main part of the 
watersheds of Kwei-chow province. Rising in the west, and 
absorbing an extensive system of ramifications, it gathers into 
‘ono main stream, the waters of the six prefectures of iE 
Tasting, WB Hoei-yong, OM Tnen-e, ABB Piry-yu. BEE 
‘Shih-teeon, and Wij Sco-nan, in Kwei-chow ; besides balf the 
prefecture of #fi761 She-nan in Hoo-pih, and the districts of 
BB Yu-yang, BT Keen-keang, YK Pang-shouy and ¥)If 
Wen-chuen,Swith the department of Foo, in Sze-chuen; flowing 
in its greatest Iength nearly eight hundred miles, in a general 
north-easterly direction, before it joins the Keang. It is said 
‘there are brine springs to the south-east of the city; the supply 
‘was formerly sufficient to employ more than four hundred boiling 
pans. Between sixty and seventy miles up the Keen-keang, an 
intermittent bubbling spring is spoken of, which rises three 
times a day to a height of more than a foot. ‘Ten miles east of 
the city iron is found, whieh is used by the natives for making 
ives. 


1 Thinvver iano alod FEL Fon lean, and YL Woo kang. 
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In the forenoon of June Ist we passed the Le* river on the 
ight, nearly opposite which is the Sha chow, an island more 
tan threo miles long. 

‘Next morning we passed the Lung-ke river on the left. This 
rises in the south east of Leang-shan district, runs past the 
Aistriot city, receives eight tributaries large and small, one of 
which passes the district city of 831 Zeen-heang ; and enters 
the Keang after a general south-westerly course of more than a 
Ihundred miles. About nooa we arrived opposite the district city 
of Chang-show, but as there was a strong rapid between us and 
it, our skipper objected to pass over. ‘The city itself is on the 
top of a bill two or tree miles from the river, but there is a large 
suburb by the water side, with a street leading up to the oty. 
On the east sido of the settlement is an old stone bridge of four 
arches with buttresses botween, and a line of sheils on each side 
of the pathway. This erosses the Taou-hwa ke, a stream rising 
among the hills in the north, of the district. Four miles beyond 
this wo stopped for the night, at the village of Shen-pei to on the 
right, where a small stream flows in from the south. 

‘Barly in tho forenoon of the following day, we were at the 
town of Lo-tseih chang on the left. ‘This is'on the sito of the 
Ancient district city of MAR Le-ehing, which was abolished in 
‘A.D. 254. In the heat of the afternoon we stopped at the small 
village of Tae-hung kang, for the bostmen to rest for an hour. 
‘Tho village is perched on the top of a sharp ridge of rock of the 
samo name, on the let bank, round which the Twe-hung? river 
winds. This rises in the west of the district of iff Th-chah, 
and flows southward, receiving ono tributary on the east, and 
three on the west, one of which passes the district cit 
Lin-shrouy. About twenty-seven miles lower down it is joined 
dy the 8% Puow-shih river fom the north east, above ninety 
miles long. ‘The wnited waters then flow south for more than 
a hundred & to the embouchure. Some few miles beyond 
this « small stream enters on the right; and a fine wooded hill 
appeared to stand far out into the river. This proved to be an 
land§ at high water season, but the water communication was 














* This is nlso called WES Le-heang river. 

4 Tho old name of this is SFR Lo-tecth. 

‘$ This is also called the H92R Mei-te. 

{§ This island is not noticed by Blakiston. = = 
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xot complete when we passed. It is about two miles long and 
some four hundred feet high. A temple stands pictaresquely on 
the slope of the eastern end, called the Chung-keang she, and 
this seems to be the name by which the island itself is known ; 
but another namo given by the natives is SEBEL Th-sha pa. 

Late in the afternoon of the 6th we passed up the Zung-lo hea 
or “Gong gorge,” so named from some fancied resemblance 
between that musical instrument and the stones in the clifis; this 
is named Iron gorge by Blakiston. Compared with the gorges 
we had alzeady come through, this was tame; the hills were 
neither so high nor precipitous; but there were some pretty 
hamlets scattered about here and there. A small village stands 
on the left bank just beyond the upper end, and a stream from the 
north enters the river there, ‘Two or three miles beyond, where 
the river takes a bend, we found them working coal in the face of 
‘the hill on the right bank, 

“We were on the move next morning before daylight, and assoon 
as we could see anything Chung-king was in sight, and the Pin- 
nacle pagoda or Wan-fung tain thedistance. As we approached 
the city, the banks of ‘the river were pretty and interesting, from 
‘the number of temples and other buildings almost in continueus 
succession ; and the numerous junks anchored along both sides, 
indicated the proximity of a great mart. ‘There are two cities, 
one on either side of the tributary river Hd-chow ho, That on 
the north, Le-ming, is a secondary to Chung-king prefecture, Tt 
lies up the slope of a hill, and occupies a considerable space of 
ground, but there are only two business streets in it, one at right 
angles to the other. ‘The prefectural city of Chung-king is on a 
very different scale, and has every appearance of a great mercantile 
emporium. During the four days we spent walking through it, 
Tean scarcely say we visited ovory street, though we were through 
the principal thoroughfares. I should think the population is not 
inferior in number to Hankow. The city stands on a triangular 
point of rock between the Ho-chow river and the Keang, and is 
from two to three miles in length. ‘The name of the district is 
B Pa, which was formerly the name of a large region of country 
there, and is said to have been given on account of the outline of 
the principal watercourses resembling that character. It requires 
a good deal of fancy to trace the resemblance. Tho hill 
immediately to the west is a vast necropolis, being apparently the 
general burying-plaos for the city. It is customary to build 
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substantial stone family vaults, with several ‘compartments, i 





ie Shancse, Flowing southwards into the province of Kan-eehy 
Xt receives the BEML Se-han, a very considerable river from thy 
north-west with ts any autres rt i ing Sze-chuen 

Gnnataes the prefectures of FREE Paow-ning, WUE Skun-hing and 
Gung king. Jn the north of the province it absorbs’ the 

Vicslweuy Keang, a river rising in Tibet; and farther 

south the {#2 Fow-heang from the tig which traverses the 

refectures of HEA Lang-gan and F8)I Tung-chun, and the 

2 Keu-keang from the north-east, both large rivers mite 
innumerable branches. ‘The confluence of the two last with te 
Kea-ling takes place nearly at the same point, on the south ont 
of the departmental city of 4 276; and hence the river is namet 
{he Hi-chow from that point, tll emerging from the AUIEBE 
Giicluh hea, “Fish and Deer gorge,” it enters tho Keang- at 
Ghung-king, Te thus embraces the waters of neatly the helf of 
Szo-chuen, and a considerable part of Shen-se, 

‘This is a most important river in a commercial point of view. 
Tn the autumn and winter months, whon the water is falling, 
native merchants take advantage of the Keang, to carry that 
Goods up through the western provinces; but during the tpring 
‘and summer teason, when the river is loding, itis ustomary te 
ascend the Han, as far as the district city of Meen; there th 
ire mules for about forty miles over the hills to ABI 
Yang-ping loan on the Kea-ling river, where bouts are obtainod, 
and water communication thus opened up through a very extensive 
region in the principal part of Sze-chuen, without hagarding the 
dangers of the gorges. : 

Parties wishing to go to Ching-too the provincial capital, with 
the least expenditure of time and money, will under ordinary 
circumstances find it most economical to proceed overland from thio 
points whence the journey may be made in ten or eleven days by 
chairs; while by water, it wil probably quadruple that length of 
time. The shorter route however was ‘not consonant with the 

+ object of our journey, so we continued by oat as before. 
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Ere leaving Chung-king, some important changes had to be 
made in regard to the boat; the lange bowsweep was dispensed 
with, the sail was disposed of, the crew were discharged, and a 
now set of men engaged who were familiar with the upper river 
navigation, the number being reduced to ten or eleven in all. 

‘Our second day brought us to the pretty little wooded rock 
island Knei-ting-texe, “Tortoise pavilion,” that being the name 
ofan octagon structure on the top, witha tomplo attached. ‘The 
rook is supposed to resemble a tortoise in its outline; hence the 
name Kwei, which the natives pronounce Kew. Within two 
miles of this we reached the AHF Ta-maow gorge, commonly 
called the Maou-urh gorge. In this the rocks on the left bank 
are very precipitous and overhanging in most places; little sheds 
and houses being tucked into all sorts of curious spots, with here 
and there Buddhist shrines. The right bank is less abrupt; but 
on both sides there are numerous limestone quarries for the whole 
Tength of about a mile, ‘There is a cave in in the gorge named 
the BENLIA) Teeth-chin-tung, where tradition says that the Taouist 
devotee Maou was raised to immortality; and from this event the 
gorge gots its name, Some three or four miles beyond, is a strong 
rapid on the right; a little to the south of which is the Skye 
Pil-ke, commonly known as the K‘e-keang-ho, ‘This is a river 
of some importance, rising from two sources in the district of 
HIKE Thng-tszo in Kwei-chow province; and passing the district 
city of II Ke-koang, it receives a number of tributaries large 
and small, during a general northerly course of about a hundred 
and fifty miles, to its embouchure. 

Towards midday on the 12th, we were at the district city of 
Keang-tsin, a thriving place, with two good business streets, 
‘There are large stores of wood, bamboo and coarse crockery. ‘The 
latter article is said to be manufuetured at a place called ELE 
Za-pa yae, 2 few miles distant to the north of the river. At 
Lang-mun tan, where we stopped for the night, a large rock juts 
far out into the river, causing a rapid which is considered 
dangerous in high water season. 

On the 16th we passed ‘Tuman-shah Island, a low bank about 
‘ainile and half long, with a few houses on it, and shortly after, 
the town of Choo-kea-to on the left; beyond which at no great 
distance we came to a somewhat formidable rapid at a place called 
‘Tuy-kea-shih, ? 
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Early in the forenoon of the 18th, we were.at the district city 
of Ho-keang. There is one good business street inside, from the 
North to the South gate. Another and shorter street enters it at 
right angles, but the shops are of an inferior class. A busy 
suburb runs along the river side, some two miles in extent. ‘The 
Chih-shwuy ho, a river of about three hundred and fifty miles 
length, enters the Keang on the east of the city. Rising in the 
north-west of the prefecture of §RHET Chin-herog-too, it dips 
into the province of Kwei-chow for sixty miles or more, passes 
the distrie city of EH Jin-lrene, and receives a large number of 
necessories, forming a very tortuous course in a general north- 
easterly direction, One of its southernmost tributaries is named. 
the BRIFI Yen-tsing ho “Salt well river,” implying the existence 
of such wells in the vicinity, From the exceedingly winding 
character of the Keang, between Keang-tsin and Ho-keang, the 
distance by water is half as far again as by land. 

Ta the forenoon ofthe 10th we reached Belireschousky Taland, 
opposite which, near the left bank is a strong rapid; and towards 
evening we came to another. 

On tho evening of the 20th we arrived at the Inrge departmental 
city of Loo, where we remained till the 25th, An active trade is 
carried on there, yellow silk being a great article of culture and 
manufioture in that region. The city is agreeably situated, 
surrounded by hills of a moderate elevation. Nearly a mile west 
of the city isa very handsome Tnouist temple named #3 fil J Leu 
teoo-hih, erected at the expense of the Taou-tae, and eficiently 
maintained by a number of wealthy families in the city. Leu-tsoo 
is reputed one of the A\fil Pa-seen, “Bight immortals.” In the 
front of the principal building he is represented in effigy seated 
on a stork. A neat little closet with a couch covered with scarlet 
cloth, on tho upper floor, is shewn as his bed chamber. ‘Thero is 
‘a beantiful garden behind, a good specimen of Chinese art, filled * 
‘with dwarfed trees of strange device, rare and curious plants, fish 
ponds, rockeries, summer-house, &e. all kept in perfect order, with 
two or three stipendinry priests attached. For several days 
previously, we had found the natives practising with the dragon 
oats, nt various places along the river, where clubs are established 
for the purpose; and happening to be at this city on the 23rd, no 
‘persuasion could induce the boatmen to move on the following day, . 
‘the 5th of the 6th moon, being the anniversary of the denth of Keu- 
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‘Yuen,* and the day of the Dragon boat festival all over the 
empire. The day lore every appearance of a holiday; from an 
carly lon, small parties were seon collected together in antici- 
pation of the event. As the hours wore on, boats filled with 
pleasure parties Uegan to assemble, bent on an afternoon's 
enjoyment, the majority being females, and not a few children, all 
deoked ont neat and clean, while good humour seemed everywhere 
dominant. ‘The city magnates were present in their barges, and 
a few gun-boats kept passing up and down as a kind of river 
police. Both banks of the river were crowded with spectators, and 
about 4 o'elock a shot was fired as a signal, when eight dragon 
oats of various colonrs, blue, yellow, white, black, gold, silver, 
&c. belonging to so many companies, started together. Each 
oat carried about twenty-six paddlers sitting two abreast, besides 
a coxswain, a steersman, and a drummer. Off they shot across 
‘th river, contending against a powerful downward current, at a 
pice that would not disgrace some of our amateur oarsmen. On 
reaching the right bank, one from each boat landed, plucked a 
handful of geass, and returned with it to the starting point, when 
the race was over, the whole occupying but a few minutes. ‘The 
palm was sharply contested by the two first boats. ‘The T“o-keang, 
a very considerable river enters the Keang on the north-east of 
‘the city. ‘This originates from ten or more sources in the north 
of Ching-too profeeture; some of its head waters being connected 
with the upper branches of the Min, Tts importance may be 
judged by the fact, that in a course of three hundred miles it 
passes fifteon district cities, besides communicating with many 
more by an extonsive system of tributaries. Nor is its written 
history one of recent date, for this is one of the chief rivers named 
in the “Tribute roll of Yu,” in connection with his first engineer- 
ing efforts; where it is said—The ‘T%o and the Ts‘een were 
‘eonducted by their proper channels.”¢ 
‘The forenoon of the 25th brought us to a spot where a large 
expanse of the river was a very shallow covering of a shingle bed, 
‘Ken Yuen was a minister of the kinglom of soo, in the 4th eontary 
‘B.C. whoso intogrity having provoked the jealousy of rivals, anderiand 
‘moans wero successfully rosortad fo, to procure his disgrace, Slighted by his 
soverciga ant weary of life, he ended his days by precipitating himself into 
the Methlo ivor; and tho’imgon-boat ft is a tenitionary easton, repro- 
senting tho boats that went out to scagch for his body. 
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which we had some dificulty in getting over, rubbing the bottom 
in many places; but I believe there was a deeper channel near 
the left bank. ‘A few miles above this on the left bank, we passed. 
the town of Shii-ping-kwan, and a little way past that, came to 
a formidable rapid on the right, caused by a reef projecting far 
into the river. Our skipper considered this so dangerous that he 
requested us to go ashore till we were past it, Here a boat was 
stationed by the authorities of Na-ke, for the purpose of picking 
up persons who might get into the water; corresponding to the 
Humane Society’s oats in England. This was the first of these 
oats we had seen since leaving Hankow. About half'a mile past 
this, another reef runs farther out into the stream, but is considered 
Yess hazardous. Having passed this we crossed to the left side; 
Sut unfortunately our ip in crossing, brought ws just Delow 
jutting point of very dificult passage. A temple to Wang- 
dtands on this point of rock, and the priest was orafl to tala, 
that since that temple had been built, the passage was much less 
dangerous. Afier a delay of nearly to hours, and twice breaking 
the towing line, we got round the point, and anchored for the 
night two or three miles higher up, opposite the city of Na-ke; 
but the bontmen would not cross over, a8 they said, on account of 
the strongth of the current. Here the river, also called 
the SER Yoew-ke, and more commonly the fA Wf Teing-shaowy-ho, 
enters theKeang. ‘This springs from two sources near the northern 
Voundary of Kwei-chow, and almost south from the city of Na-ke, 
About a hundred miles long, 3¥$ Yiow-ning is the only district 
city it passes; but it receives considerable tributary from the 
‘west, which touches the ward city of ff Loo. The city of Na-ke 
lies on the east of this stream, but it appears to be very thinly 
inhabited. On the west side is a very considerable suburb, more 
than a mile long. About thirty miles from the mouth of the river 
is the ZCPYBE Keang-mun-hea, a very famous gorge. In early 
times, the river was all but impassable at this point; and it was 
not till the commencement of the Ming dynasty, that the obstruc- 
tions were cleared away; while the land passage remained one of 
the most difficult in the province. In 1902, the founder of the 
dynasty appointed an imperial commission, who removed the 
offensive boulders, and the following year the river was first made 
navigable. 

Tn the forenoon of the 26th we passed a strong rapid a little 
‘before reaching the village of Yay-choo-yge on the left andanother, 
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higher up. The Tsing-ke, ‘Clear stream” issues herenbout on 
the right; a small watercourse, which is said to retain its clear 
transparency all through the flood season, when the Keang is so 
heavily charged with mud; and hence the origin of its name. 
In the afternoon we passed tho village of sing-kow, “Well’s 
mouth,” in the neighbourhood of which former accounts speale 
of salt wells, if they do not now exist. 

Late on the 27th we arrived at the district city of Keang-gan 
onthe right. Inside the wall are two busy streots, crossing exch 
other in the direction of the cardinal points. ‘There is a narrow 
line of houses also between the city wall and the rivor, but no 
great appearance of trade. ‘The Gan-ning ho, a tolerable-sized 
river, emerges on the west side of the city. ‘This rises from several 
sourges about seventy miles to the south. One branch passes the 
district city of Bk Kung; two others, that of J8¥t Chan-ning; 
and another the city of MA iZing-own. ‘Pho united streams flow 
northward, passing the town of Gan-ning on the east. 

‘We passed Sarel Island in tho forenoon of the 29th, just beyond 
which isa moderate rapid ata place called Ta-shiih-pwan, Beyond 
‘tho upper end of Burton Island there is said to be a strong rapid 
sometimes, but there was nothing of consequence when we passed. 
In the evening we anchored at tho district city of Nan-ke, which 
‘appears to be a quiet comfortable kind of place. ‘There is one long 
street from east to west, and soveral cross streets; but we were 
overtaken by darkness before wo hid time to go all over the city. 

Enrly in the forenoon of July Ist we passed the village of Nan- 
kowang-tung on the right, standing on the west side of a picta- 
esque ravine, through which the Lae-fult-too river finds its way 
to the Keang. This originates in six streams, rising about the 
southern boundary of Seu-chow prefecture, the waters of which 
all unite on the north of the town of E98 Ping-chae, under the 
name of HRY Sung-heang. Thenco winding northwards, it passes 
the district cities of jj wow and BBAE King-foo, near which 
latter it receives a tributary from the district city of 2g Yun-leen, 
to the south-west, and flows north-east to its embouelrure, alto- 
gether more than a lnndred miles in its greatest length. ‘A few 
4e beyond this village, on turning a bend in the river, we had the 
Jarge prefectural city of Seu-chow full before us, in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the rivers Keang and Min, ‘The rock 
of which Blakiston speaks, south of the city, was covered, and 
formed a strong rapid; gnd we hauled up some distance above 
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that before attempting to cross. We then worked round to the 
north-east side and anchored in the Min; thus taking leave of 
the Keang after a three months journey up its muddy waters. 
T have given several of the local’ names of the Keang upwards. 
Here the general name of Keang terminates, and formerly the 
northern confluent was considered the main trunk, known also 
‘under the names of #7 Wan-keang and 471. Too-leang. Now 
however the southern stream is generally admitted to be the main, 
and is named the @@iL Kin-sha-heang; also sometimes the 
EGBA Ma-hoo-heang, and the Y7K Loo-shwvy. ‘The colour of 
‘the water seems to mark this as the principal channel; and we 
‘were immediately struck by the difference of hue, the Min being 
comparatively clear. ‘The latter is also narrower, being somewhat 
contracted at the mouth, where it cuts its way through a mountain 
range running north-east and south-west; and the current is not 
quite soswift. The iL Ho-keang lon, “Gallery of the United 
Streams,” a fine long three-story building, stands conspicuously 
at the angle, outside the wall. The city is one of the frat class, 
in magnitude, importance, and general appearance. ‘There are 
‘many fino streets; the shops are well stocked, and there is every 
appearance of an active commerce. The literary examinations 
were proceeding while we were there, which still farther increased 
the animated aspect of the place. 

‘We now part from the united waters of the Kin-sha keang and 
Ya-lung keang, still more than a thousand miles from the source 
of cither, and proceed in a north-westerly course, up a stream 
sensibly diminished in volume. Within about a mile of the city, 
1 oliff on tho right bank bears the two inscribed characters $7 
‘So-heang, “The locked river,” a relic of the middle ages, india 
the importance that was attached to this pass in early times. 
‘The left bank is here flat, and about two miles beyond, the clifis 
‘on the right come to a terminus in a bold projecting’ bluff; in 
which a broad fight of steps is cut up to the summit. Round 
this point the water recedes into a small bay, and the river becomes 
much wider. A little beyond was a lange sand and shingle fat, 
‘connected with the right bank, which would have been an island 
some two miles long, if the water had been a foot or so higher, 
and must be entirely covered at the time of high water. Walking 
along the bank, we observed numerous signs of gold washing, 
indications of which we had also seen at several places along the 
‘Yang-taze. We were too Inte in the season to see the operation 
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in actual progress, as it is only practised during the low water 

iod; the particles of gold sinking towards the lowest parts of 
the bed. Here however the labours of the washers had beon very 
recent; and one of the machines was still standing on the sand, 
as if it had been just left by the operatives. A shallow bamboo 
‘basket, about eighteen inches across, rests on two feet, by ineans 
of which it is rocked to and fro. Fixed on a table-like stand is a 
Jong wooden surface, inclined at about fifteen degrees, on which 
the sand and water are precipitated and run down, while the 
weight of the gold particles causes them to remain at the upper 
end of the slope. 

‘The right bank was there nearly twenty feet above the water, 
but I was informed that in the time of high water, it was sub- 
merged for several feet, a statement corroborated by the existance 
of an embankment a little way inward. A large curve in the 
river towards the westis known as the Tung-Jo wun, “Gong bend.” 
‘This is caused by'the position of the hills; two ranges coming 
to a termination here on the left bank. ‘These aro of bright red 
sandstone in horizontal strata, from five to six hundred feet high, 
and the greater part cultivated. A narrow valley runs north-enst 
Detween the two ranges; and the village of Soo-po-ke at the 
mouth is a memento of the poet Soo Tung-po, who frequentad 
the spot. About dusk on the 8rd, we stopped for the night at a 
hamlet named Neu-kow, on the left, just beyond a large island. 

Next morning soon after sunrise, our passage eut through 
another oross range, the left bank presenting most remarkable 
red sandstone bluff, named the MP HE Chuou-yangyue, also called 
the Rit Chik ya, “Red clitf;” but the popular mame is Tseen 
fu yae, “Precipice of the thousand Buddhas.” On the western 
side are two or three houses of entertainment. Zig zng fights 
of stops are cut in the steep face of the cliff, and lead to an em- 
battled wall about half way up, with a block of buildings within, 
‘Steps continued to the summit lead to the RARE Tvon-ping chav, 
a stockade with a most commanding position, having complete 
control of the river. A little further on, the cliff forms an abrupt 
precipice overhanging the river, beautifully ribbed by a series of 
vertical lines, formed by the water trickling down the surfuoe. 
Above the towing path is quite a gallery of sculpture, containing 
a number of tablets of Buddhist mythology; just beyond which 
are four conspicuous characters FHLB Zin-shan peth showy, 
“The carnation hill and jasper waters.” As we round the bluft, 
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wo get in sight of a natural stone pillar, some fifty or sixty fest 
high, with a large tree in the cliff ovesadowing "This 
termed the Keang-keo teeth, “River's foot rock.” ‘The right 
bank is comparatively low, the cliffs scarcely a hundred feet high, 
Dut increasing gradually as we advance. Some three or four 
miles higher up, isa long line of lofty precipitous cliff on the left, 
where the river goes by the name of 4iB8-F Shil-ya-teze, “The 
stone ducks,” and a strong rapid there is termed the “Stone duck 
rapid.” ‘Towards the upper end, a stone tablet in front ofa dila- 
pidated temple, contains some notes regarding the river, which 
T thought it might be worth while to jot down, thus:—More 
than sixty Je from the prefectural city, the Stone duck rapid is so 
named on account of its dangerous character; not that there is 
really any stone duck there, but in the last month of winter the 
water comes rushing down like a flock of ducks; when boats from 
above should keep within ten feet of the east bank. Below this 
is a placo called the S522 Yu-urh-shih, “Fish stones,” where 
are several remarkable stones resembling sh, twenty or thirty 
feet long. Some years they appear above water; in others they 
area foot or two below, when boats ought not to pass over them, 
‘When the river is narrower, several stones appear also on the 
Vank like crooked horns. A little below is the “Great rook hora,” 
standing upright in the middle of the stream. ‘There are also 
three curious stones named the “Three spear stake stones,” a8 
they stand together resembling spears. Besides these, there aro 
the “Leprosy stones” and the “Beetlo-shell stones,” forming most 
dangerous rapids, and though several feet under the water, boats 
passing over them are severely shaken.” Just about the spot 
where these interesting varieties oocur, it was the fortune of our 
towing line to snap in two, and down we went with accelerated 
velocity a mile or so, before they could manage to haul up to the 
shore. No mischief however occurred, beyond the delay. ‘The 
hatter of the river in the vicinity ty be surmised ftom the 
fact of a life boat being stationed A mile or two beyond 
this, a considernble-sized stream, called the $E% Tung-he, and 
popularly the Tkng-t'ow ke, cuts its way through the rocks on 
the left.” The source of this is said to be more than hundred le 
distant, but it is only navigable by boats about five miles up. 
‘A little higher, on rounding a rocky headland on the right, the 
hills by the river side become lower and less precipitous, and the 
Chin-ke river flows in from the north-yest, against the village of 
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Chin-ke-kow. Soon after passing this we arrived ata long narrow 
shingle spit, stretching directly across the river from the left bank, 
alfa mile or more, ARer losing a good deal of time in getting 
round this, we were against the Kou yac, a perpendicular 
cliff level like a wall, about 200 fect high, with a fight of 
‘steps cutin the face, by which the trackers ascended to the summit, 
Past that the water rans very strong for a long distance, and 
there is a powerful rapid at the upper end, where passengers are 
requested to go ashore, and make an ascent, somewhat perilous 
for slippery shies, up @ narrow broken pathway in therock. An 
island opposite the rapid, about three miles long, is named the 
‘Hyvang-teen pa. A mile or two beyond, a small stream coming 
down ravine on the left is known as the Man-tung ke, “Stream 
of the Man-tsee caves.” A fino specimen of these cave dwellings 
4s soen in the oliff on the north side of the ravine, and there are 
‘probably others farther up the stream. 

“Here I ought to say a few words on theseremarkable excavations, 
which we had beon in the habit of observing almost daily, since 
the day weleft Chang-king. Ourattention was arrested by square 
‘apertures in the face of the clifis, generally at heights inaccessible 
by ordinary means, and with no visible media of approach. In 
‘answer to all inquiries as to what they wore, the uniform reply 
vwas that they were $F) Man-tace-tung, ‘Caves of the Man- 
tsze,” a wild and early race of people, who inhabited that part of 
the country so late as the 3rd century of our era. ‘Their descend 
ants having been driven back into the less cultivable mountain 
regions in the west, have continued a distinct race to the present 
day, never having amalgamated with the Chinese proper as a 
nation. Emissaries from them emerge from their seclusion perio- 
ically, for the purpose of bringing down their native produce, 
chiefly woven fabries, which they barter in the Chinese markets. 
Such is abont the sum of the information that I eould gather from 
the natives regurding them; but an investigation of the early 
history ofthe empire, atthe mative sources, would no doubt disclose 
many interesting facts, in an ethnological point of view, and 
woll repay the trouble. ' Men eminent for their gifts and attain- 
ments, at times emanated from their community; their contests 
with the subsequently dominant race were long and severe; and 
for many centuries after their complete suljugation, or rather 
expulsion, their name was used to designate the whiole of Southern 
China; albeit genorally,as a term of contempt cast upon the 
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inhabitants by rival nations. Even down to the time of the Yuen 
dynasty, we find Marco Polo, whose lot was east amObg the 
‘Mongols, using the term Manzi for the proper name of the country 
ruled over by the Sung dynasty; but that appears to have been 
an invidious epithet applied by the Tartar conquerors to the 
Chinese in the south. No other traveller in China that Iam aware 
of, gives the country that designation. We were naturally 
anxious to inspect these antique remains, and entered a good many 
of the caves. ‘The majority of them’ are plain hollow cubes, 
Inboriously chiselled out of the solid rock. ‘The entrance is an 
‘aperture about four feet square, inside of which is an oblong 
chamber, some seven feet wide, by eleven fect in depth from back 
to front, and about six or seven feet high. ‘The rectangular form 
is very fairly preserved, and the chisel marks are uniformly appa- 
ent all over the walls, but there is no attempt at smoothing. 
Such is the simplest form, but many others we entered were much 
larger and more elaborate; frequently we found recesses cut in 
the sides of the chambers, and in some I observed groves, as if 
intended to receiven shelf. In some were several wards or chambers 
connected by passages, and occasionally apertures for windows, 
One I entered, evidently of a superior class, had an outer apart- 
ment, as it were a vestibule, about soven feet high, which led into 
a gallery by an ascent of near a foot. ‘Two large chambers 
Uranched off on the right side, and three smaller ones on the left, 
those being separated from each other by thick walls of rock left 
standing. In two of the smaller chambers, recesses were cut in 
the walls on each side, as if intended for cupboards; perhaps 
wardrobes or something of the kind. On the face of this, and on 
some others, were specimens of carving; but they appeared to me 
too fresh to bo of such an age, and I rather incline to the belief, 
that they are subsequent decorations. ‘The subjects are connected, 
with hunting life. ‘These rock dwellings are exceedingly nume- 
‘ous; sometimes we seo a solitary one; five is the most common 
number; but we often observed ten or a dozen together. Along 
‘the banks of the Miz especially, they may be almost numbered by 
hundreds; and in some places there is quite a colony rising tier 
above tier, as it were some Troglodite village. In some places 
wwe find them disappearing under the utilitarian hands of the 
quarrymen, whose excavations in places, having cut into the old 
caves, reveal the plan of the interior chambers and passages. 
In one place on the Min, near the village of # Bi Koo-fuh tung, 
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they have left a passage hewn out under the rock, now used as 
an tgtiaduct, half a mile or more in length. All that I observed. 
were hewn out of sandstone; no moss or vegetation of any kind 
had taken refuge on the walls, and they looked as fresh as if they 
had been newly made, Not a written character was to be found 
on them, nor did I see the slightest indication of idolatry. Many 
of them were high up in the perpendicular rock; fifty, sixty, and 
somea hundred feetand even higher. ‘These will probably remain 
for generations unmolested, and are in many enses fringed with 
‘crop ofrank grass, protruding from the edge. Others that from 
accidental circumstances, have become more accessible, have 
ocensionally been turned to account in recont times, Some I saw 
had been occupied by mendicants or other refugees; on some 
occasions I found them converted into Buddhist shrines; not a 
few are stopped up, and have probably been appropriated as rock 
sepulchres; one I found with a rude fight of steps built up to it, 
‘and used as a lumber room; and in one I observed the floor covered 
with frosh-turned earth, ready to receive the seeds of some voge- 
table crop. What has beon the object of making them in such 
inaccessible spots? Some of the natives say, for self protection. 
T am not satisfied on that point; but if such were the ease, they 
certainly had impregnable fortresses in the days of bow and arrow 
warfare. However that may be, they are no doubt the most ancient 
architectural remains in China, and would probably be worth 
further investigation, 

‘The location of the remnants of these people is now chiefly in 
the provinces of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow. ‘The S307 
Hwang tsing chih kung t‘oo, “TMustrated notices of the tributaries 
of the Manchu dynasty,” records the existence of the following 
tribes in Yun-nan:—the $$$ Lo-nvo Man of Woo-ting and the 
neighbouring preftotures; the {EYE Wo-ne Man of Yuen-keang 
and neighbouring prefectures; the #1 Xoo-tsung Man of Lin- 
gan and neighbouring prefectures; the #848) P‘o-la Man of Lin- 
gan and neighbouring prefectures; the #9 Sa-me Man of 
‘Yun-non and neighbouring prefectures; the 424% Lotl-leih Man 
of Yaou-gan and neighbouring prefectures; the JPR Mo-ch‘a 
‘Man of Woo-ting and neighbouring prefectures; the $k % Ci 
400 Man of Tsoo-heung and neighbouring prefectures; eel 
Hnmy-ke Man of Lin-gan and neighbouring prefectures; the 
(82 Mo-seay Man of Le-keang and neighbouring prefectures; 
the Ray Mih-cha ‘Man of Woo-ting profecturd; the jan Man- 
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tecay Man of Yaou-gan prefecture; the HK Le-me Man ofShiun= 
ning prefecture, and the 29 Poo-cha Man of Keae-hwa prefeo- 
ture, In Kwei-chow are noted, the Man tribes of Kwei-ting 
district, Too-yun prefecture and neighbouring places. 23n, 

‘A. short distance beyond the Man-tung ke, is the Kwan-yit 
ke, a small stream of no importance, and a few miles further on 
‘we came to an anchor after dark, against an isolated bank named 
‘Yung-lo pa. is 
‘Having spent a day at anchor there, in the forenoon of the 6th 

we reached a very wide part of the river bed, containing quite a 
series of islands and shingle fats, dividing the stream into several” 
channels. On the left is the island of Tae-kung pa, cut off from 
the main land by a considerable stream about three miles long. 
‘There are also the islands of Seaou-kea pa, Seaou-shang pa, and 
numerous lesser banks, which must be over changing with the 
varying height of the water. As the channel our boat was to 
‘pass up was very shallow, it was deemed advisable for most of us 
‘to go ashore, in order to lighten it; and we walked on a few 
ailes to the large village of Ne-ke, where we waited an hoir or 
more till the boat came up. Above this place the river is agai 
contracted within comparatively narrow limits, between the } 
on either side, which rise from one to two hundred feet high, and 
come down to the water's edge. After two or throo miles the bed. 
again widens out, with extensive shingle beds alternately on the 
right and left sides. ‘The river now skirts the hills on the right, 
while a plain about a mile in width lies between it and those on 
the left. All day our view on the right was a promiscuous 

+ assemblage of hills, rising range above range into the far 
distance, the general bearing ‘with the river, the néarer, 
from one to two hundred feet high, and the more distant ranges 
apparently several thousand feet. Our view on the left was more 
circumscribed, scarcely any hill tops appearing beyond those in 
the immediate vicinity of the river. As far as we could seo 
distinctly, they were all bright red sandstone and cultivated in 
terraces to the top. Such was the character of the banks, till 
our course cut through a cross range of considerably greater 
altitude a short distance beyond the town of Yue-po chang. 
After passing this, the hills recede on both sides, leaving a valley 
between, several miles in width, the river meandering from side 
to side. "Some fow miles beyond, strata of grey sandstone appear 
in the rocks on the left, interspersed bstween the purple, anid, 
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inclined northward at about 40 degrees. In many places they 
rrun ott in reefs, forming a sories of rapids, in one of which our 
Boat turned round and we were driven back half'a mile. A mile 
or two beyond this she cliffs come to a terminus, and the hills on 
the left recede abruptly to a great distance. From the town of 
Ma-lew chang the river had been inclining in a rather easterly 
direction, but now it took a sharp turn westward almost at a 
right angles, and at no great distance again resumed its northerly 
course. Passing some bold red cliffs on the right, a few miles 
further on, opposite the town of Yaou-koo chang, towards evening 
‘we wero at the hill Tsze-yun shan, on which is a celebrated 
temple to Wang-yay, the guardian of the river. Nearly opposite 
this is a very conspicuous lofty xed oliff, bearing on the face the 
Snscription Heaou-hoo yen The filial maiden’s pricipice.” 
‘The current runs very swift and doep here, and as there is no towing 
path, it was with some difficulty that our men worked up with 
hooks and poles. Having got round the comer and hauled up 
for half a mile further under high cliffs, we crossed to the right 
‘and were barely able to make the point, where stands the village 
of Ho-kow. ‘The Tsing-shwuy ke here enters the Min, after a 
flow of a hundred miles from the west, passing the borough of 
Ej Ma-peon in its.upper waters. As it was quite dark when 
‘we reached it, we could not see its actual size; but judging from 
the strength of the eurrent, I should imagine the volume of water 
to be vary considerable. 

Four or five miles through a very tortuous part of the channel, 
brought us to the district city of Keen-wei, in the forenoon of the 
8th, “A lange shingle bed separated the city from the river, and 
for about half the length of the frontage there was a considerable 
Jake. ‘Tho appearance of the place indicates a busy retail trade, 
‘the business part being eutirely within the walls, and soarcely 
any suburb worth notice. A. few miles higher up on the right is 
a prominent cliff known as the Man-tung. From the opposite 
side of the river, we could seo distinctly nine of these eaves in 
the rock. About half a mile above is a rapid, suid to be the most 
dangerous in the province, and wo crossed over to avoid it. ‘The 
dliffs hereabout are mostly grey sandstone, inclined to the south 
at about 25 degrees, with large seams of coal on both sides of the 
river. In the evening we came to a strong rapid on the left, 
which with the aid of-some auxiliaries we had a good deal of 
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dificliy in ascending, and anchored for tho night immediately 
beyon s 

‘Next moming on starting, through some mismanagement, our 
ren Jost control of the bost, and we were precipiely: boon 
down the rapids which it had cost so much trouble to ascend the 
night before, being carried fully a mile before we could get a 
mooring. A mile or two beyond, the village of Mei-tan kow on 
the rightis a mart for coals, with some workeable mines apparently 
Jn the neighbourhood. “Higher up, on th sano bank, a cal pit 
in the cliff was being worked at the village of, Ta-ma-tow, 

On the evening of the 9th we anchored for the night at the 
town of Mo-tsze chang, and about two hours after startin, 
‘on the following morning, passed close under a cliff on the | 
with some curious Buddhist sculptures, one of the Man-taze tung 
having been tly appropriated to the same purpose, A 
fow miles beyond this we arrived at a very prominent rocky bluif, 
standing abruptly out into the river. ‘This is called the Taou-sze- 
Iman or “Taouist’s cap,” from a fancied resemblance in the form, 
‘At the south end a flight of steps is cut in the rock, which rising 
from the water, ascend below a huge overhanging mass. On the 
fuoo of the cliff, just under the steps is the insoription JRE sn I 
Le heen joo e, “Walking through dangers like an ordinary path.” 
‘Low down near the water is a heavy chain, strongly fastened into 
tho rook by iron staples, for boats to pull up by in case of need. 
Ono of the strongest rapids on the river runs past this, and men 
aro always in waiting to render assistance to boats. Having 
reached the upper end of the elif, it is customary for boats to 
have a hawser attached, by which they hold on sill they get 
through tho strength of the rapid, while crossing over to an 
island near the middle of the stream. Our skipper however 
neglected this precaution, and the of the men proving 
insufficient to bring us up to the island, we were swept down 
towards the right bank. All their efforts were now of no avail, 
and we were irresistibly sucked down into a boiling eddy. The 
men all dropped their oars instantaneously, and crouched down 
on the deck, expecting the next instant to be in the water, and 
not a word was spoken ora sound uttered. The boat was whirled 
swiftly round, close under an overhanging cliff, and had we struck, 
there is little chance that the present narrator would have been 
loft to tell the tale. But we were mercifully preserved, for we 
just cleared by some two or three inches.+ Immediately the head 
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‘ot round, one of tho senior trackérs rose and assured the 
‘skipper that the danger was past. Undoubtedly it was the 
narrowest escape we had throughont our journey. Having thus 
‘been carried to the upper ond of the eddy, the men easily pulled 
over to the island, and tracked up tho east side. A mile or two 
above this, some coal mines were in active operation; and the 
small town of Se-pa chang a little further on is almost entirel 
dependent on the coal trade. Not far from this, the Hak 
Chith-kan tan, another dangerous rapid ocenrs; to avoid which 
we passed up a narrow channel on the right for a few miles, 
inside some islands, and crossed to the left just above the rapid; 
where we learned that a hont passing over the day before had lost 
their bowsman. 

For several honrs before reaching this point, we lind observed 
the atmosphere blackened by numerous columns of smoke rising 
on the left bank, and connected with the same a vast collection 
of tall wooden framings, resembling military look-out stages, 
except that something like a chimney was seen to rise from the 
top, and in many of them a stem like a flag-staff shot out high 
above the supposed chimney. ‘These marked the spot of the far 
famed salt wells; an object which onnnot fuil to arrest the 
attention of the traveller, and as a matter of course we embraced 
the opportunity to visit such a curiosity. ‘The neighbouring 
town of Chith-kon-tan is named after the rapid; and a street at 
right angles to the river, a mile or more in length, brought us to 
the town of 2-73 Theuen-tsze tey on the other side of the 
sland. Opposite this a stream issues from the left bank, on the 
north side of which is the village of FiGHE Woo-tung Reaou, 
with a number of these wells, and an excise office, where a duty 
of five or six cash the catty is levied on the article. On the south 
side is the village of FLL Tsing-lung-tsuy, consisting almost 
exclusively of salt establishments; a number of which we took 
occasion to enter. As they are all precisely the same in construc 
tion, merely differing somewhat in their dimensions, a description 
of one will suffice to give an idea of the whole. Over the mouth 
of the well is erected a strong tapering wooden framework, about 
fifty feet high, consisting of four corner posts and numerous cross 
pieces, From the centre rises a wooden oylinder, projecting 
twenty fect above the framing. The mouth of the well is covered 
by a stone, having an aperture of about five inches diameter. 
‘Down this is inserted af bamboo tube, from fifty to sixty feet long, 
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consisting of four lengths strongly bound together. ‘The smaller 
tubes hold about a bucketful of brine, but the larger ones contain 
several buckets. Connected with the lower end of the tube is a 
strap, also formed of bamboo about an inch and quarter wide, by 
which itis lowered and raised. A horizontal axis attached to the 
wooden framing, carries a drum wheel about five feet diameter, 
nearly above the orifice of the well. Over this the strap passes, 
and is conveyed to a vertical cylindrical framework about sixteen 
or eighteen feet in diameter, and rising some fifteen feet from the 
ground. This cylinder moves on a wooden axis, fixed in a strong 
wooden framing, and is turned by two or more buffalos; the 
whole apparatus being under a shed. To each of these cylinders 
is attached the strap from two wells, one above and the other 
below, the straps being wound round it in reverse directions; 50 
that by one motion of the cylinder, as the tube of one well is 
descending, the other is being drawn up; and thus they get 
continued alternate motion without loss of power, Connected 
with tho mouth of the wel is a shallow stone cistern, into which 
‘the lower end of the tube is placed, when it rises above the orifice, 
A plug is then withdrawn, and the contents are discharged into 
thocistorn, ‘The ascent of the strap averages about a foot a 
second. One well-we examined was from five to six hundred feet, 
deop ; another was eight to nine hundred; another was above a 
thousand; but we were told that some were considerably over 
two thousand feet. Father Imbert speaks of one more than 
three thousand feet deep, on which they had been engaged boring 
for about é dozen years.* ‘The average time consumed in boring 
a well is about threo years, and the cost about ten thousand tacls, 
‘hore are said to be many hundreds in the neighbourhood; some 
oven named thousands, which is not improbable. ‘The topography 
published in 1717 gives the number in the district as 614, but it 
‘has probably been greatly increased since that time. Father 
Imbert speaks of some tens of thousands within an area of about 
‘thirty miles long by about twelve or fifteen miles in breadth. ¢ 
In some of them wo detected a faint smell of gas, but it was 
searcely perceptible. Some few of the wells we were told 
produced a very little petroleum of a green colour, but nothing 
sufficiont to become an article of commerce. From the stone 
* Chinese Repository, Vol 1, p. 999. 
td. dy do, FSS, 
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cistern, the brine is conveyed by bamboo pipes to the boiling 
house,’ This is sometimes in the immediate neighbourhood; but 
in other cases it is at a great distance, even as much as five miles 
‘or more; the aquaduct consisting simply of these bamboo trunks 
joined end to end. In some of the boiling houses we found as 
‘many as twenty or more furnaces, with so many strong iron 
Doilers, each about five feet diameter and five or six inches deep, 
After the process of boiling is carried on for a day or more, 
during which time now brine is added as the evaporation proceeds, 
‘the result is « huge cake of salt, about five hundred pounds weight, 
and as hard asa stone, ‘These cakes are broken into smaller 
‘pisces and are then ready for the market. The retail price there, 
after customs have been paid, is thirty five cash the eatty. ‘The 
following morning as our boat was slowly toiling up the rapids, 
‘wo walked on a fow miles to the town of Neu-hwa-ke, a place of 
stme twenty to thirty thousand inhabitants, where these wells 
fare very numerous, and we have every facility to confirm our 
experience of the previous day. ‘The hill in which most of these 
are sunk is called the @ Ill Hing-yen shan, “Red precipice 
| hill,” on the top of which is ono of those singular formations 
called Fairy bridges. As the sun was not very high above the 
hhorizon when we passed, and we were on the other side of the hill, 
‘the stream of light that shot through the aperture gave an 
extromely pretty effect. ‘The rock was soft disintegrating sand~ 
stone, We could not’get an opportunity to see the process of 
oring, but found one of the instruments they employ in a 
Dlacksmith’s shop. It was @ squaro iron rimer about ten or 
twelve inches long besides the shank, and two inches thick at the 
Targor end, the edges jagged with large notches alternately in 
‘opposite directions. This was fixed to an iron spindle, and worked 
‘up and down in the manner used for husking rice. "The famous 
Fire wells and Oil walls are at AHEIE Tezo-low teing, a place 
‘two or three days distant to the east. 

Barly in tho afternoon of the same day we reached the 
Ma-gan-shan or “Saddle hill,” a very conspicuous isolated rock 
on the left bank, with high bold red cliffs and two depressions 
on the summit, ‘The fissures in the rock assume some very 
fantastic forms, and in places the eypress trees are seen growing 
downwards. ‘The natives traco the forms of a horse's head in the 
northern end; and with the exception of a little imperfection 
about the ears, the resemblance is tolerably accurate, Immediately 
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beyond is JEL Woo-yer shan, another prominent hill densely 
wooded with large trees. On the northernmost pinnacle, a 
truneated. Jike structure is seen through the trees, 
‘immediately below which is a precipitous red cliff, "The old name 
of the hill was Woo-new shan or “Black ox hill,” as from its 
{jutting position, it was thought to resemble an ox standing in the 
‘water. Before reaching this we had the prefectural city of 
Kea-ting full in view, and were at the confluence of two rivers. 
‘The westernmost is one of two outlets to the river Yang-keang, 
which though scarcely if at all inferior to the eastern, is yet 
considered the tributary. ‘The main trunk of this river, called 
the ABM Tu-too ho, is a continuation of the JI] Kin-chuen 
river, which rises far away to the north-west in the Kokonor 
rogion. Entering the province of Sze-chuen, it crosses the 
Dorough lands of MEA Zhih-huh and HEH AMowhung, enters the 
prefecture of HEH Ya-chow, where it first takes the name of 
‘Ta-too, and receives the united waters of a multitude of small 
tributaries from the 274 Ta-tseen loo region. Still flowing 
southward for several hundred ls, it then bends abruptly towands 
the east and receives the united waters of a number of minor 

ints some of which pass the district city of #HIR Teing-he, 
Tn its onward course it passes the borough town of EE o-peen 
on the south, and when near the city of Kea-ting, receives the 
WAIL Tsing ¢ keang, an affluent, nearly if not quite equal to 
‘the original stream in volume. It thus traverses a course of five 
hundred miles within the boundaries of Szo-chuen province, 
gathering up the contributions of innumerable feeders throughout 
the whole length. ‘The Tsing-e, though much inferior to the 
‘Ta-too in extent, is probably from its position, the more important 
river of the two. Its head-waters rise in the neighbourhood of 
Mow-kung, and entering the prefecture of Ya-chow, two of its 
channels pass the district city of EU Zoo-sian, then’ uniting, 
flow southward, and receive collection of small streams from 
the neighbourhood of the departmental city of SRA Teen-tsewen 
in the west, while a few miles further there is a much larger 
acoession from a number of streams, one of which passes the 
district city of 89% Yung-king. ‘The stream then flows past the 
prefectural city, and receiving two or three considerable affiuents, 
one of which passes the district city of Il] Ming-shan on the 
north, it enters the prefecture of Kea-ting, passes the district 
cities of BEYE Hing-ya and FELL Agi-heang, and receives a 
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‘united tributary, the principal branch of which passes the district 
city of (§)8 Go-nei; a short distance beyond which it joins the 
‘Ta-too river, and the junction stream enters the Min under the 
name of the Yang-keang. A second debouchure of this river 
skirts the southern wall of the city, thus forming a delta of nearly 
equilateral dimensions each side about a mile and half in length. 
‘The strength of the current from this river is very great, and 
notwithstanding the precaution and skill employed by our 
Doatmen, they failed in their first attempt to effect a landing 
against che city, and wo were swopt over to the east side. ‘There 
ropes are attached to the bank, for boats to pull up by, and after 
‘working up the Min in this manner for nearly half a mile, we 
crossed to the city without difficulty. 

‘The violence with which the waters of the Yang-keang dash 
against the opposite cli, produces a rapid of very formidable 
character, known as the BAYE Ful-tow tan. The adjoinin 
falls nnnod the BEMPIL| Lengryrn shan, ond alee the SLB 
Kew-ting shan, “Nine summit hill” being indicative of its confi- 
guration. Inthe early part of the 8th century, a Buddhist 
priest named #39 Hae-tung conceived the idea of « huge figure 
of Buddha, to avert the incident dangers, a design which was 
Yrought to completion after nineteen years labour; and there the 
figure now stands in a recess of the rock, an image of Hi) 
Merlth Buddha, the most gigantic piece of sculpture in China, 
and perhaps in the world. Fan Ohing-ta, who visited the place 
in A.D. 1177, gives the height of the figure as 960 feet, 
circumference of the hend 100 feet, and breadth of the eyes 
20 feet. The ears he says were made of wood, and the whole 
was screened by a thirteon story pavilion, The Topography 
agrees tolerably with the above numbers. I should have been 
Gisposed to estimate it much less; but appearances are v 
deceptive sometimes. Figures forty and fifty feet in height on 
the same cliff, look quite pigmies by the side of the brobdignagnian 
Buddha. No vestige of a building now remains in front, it being 
entirely open to the weather. Whether it be a freak of nature, 
or the work of some waggish priest I know not, but suspect the 
latter; for the vegetation on the crown appears 80 trimmed as to 
form a perfect head of hair; while creoping plants are pendent, 
from the upper lip, much resombling a moustache, 

Both in this and the adjoining cliffs, the caves of the Man-tsze 
are very numerous, and some are found also on the right bank. 
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‘Two or three days journey up the Ta-too river is the MUR” 
Go-mei mountain, the seat of an immense Buddhist establishment, 
almost without a rival; the celebrity of which is about on a pat 
with that of Tae-shan, the rallying point of Confucianism in 
Shan-tung, and Woo-tang shan, the head quarters of Taouism 
in Hoo-pih. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Kea-ting is 
very picturesque, and indeed all the way up the Min, the views 
are scarcely excelled, even if equalled on the Yang-tsze. ‘Tho 
humpback deformity is very common among the people in 
Kea-ting, a circumstance of which they find a ready solution, in 
‘the maladjustment of the Fung-shewy. An active business is 
carried on in the city. Silk seems to be the principal production 
and manufacture, a large proportion of the population being 
engaged in it. ‘This is the contre of the white silk region, but 
+the yellow is also very common. 

From this place to the provincial city, the journey is generally 
performed by land, and occupies five days; as it is but a small 
‘part of the year that the river is navigable so high up. We were 
fortunate in arriving at a time when there was no difficulty in 
this matter, either way being open to us; and it suited us far 
better to proceed by water, although it took double the time. On 
the morning of the 1th we left the northern suburb of Kea-ting, 
whero a stone bridge crosses the Chtth-kung ke, a stream rising at 
4 Shih-new hill on the north-west, A little above this on the 
left bank is the Ne ke, a stream, the upper waters of which 
pass the district city of Tring-yen in the department of 
‘Deze. Early in the forenoon we reached a large shingle flat in 
front of the village of Hwan-leang tsuy, which extended far out, 
causing a sharp bend and consequently swift current, which ost 
‘our men a good deal of time and trouble. ‘From a short distance 
above the city, the hills on the left bank recede from the river, 
while the right bank gradually increases in height, till we have 
a continuous range of hills down to the water's edge. ‘The river 
is a great width in some places, but for the most part very 
shallow. Shoals and islands are numerous, which divert the 
principal channel into a very tortuous course. Just after passing 
‘a high, well-wooded and cultivated island, the river opens out 
very wide, takes a sudden bend eastward and then northward; a 
short distance beyond which we stopped for the night, above the 
village of Laou-kwan-yin meaou, only ten miles from the city. 
During the day we passed some large plantations of the Insect 
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wax tree, A good deal of this is cultivated in the immediate vici- 
nity of the city, and Mz. John discovered some several days before 
reaching Kea-ting. So much has been written on this singular 
production, that I ean scarcely hope to throw any new light on 
the subject. ‘The tree on which we found it is called by the 
natives the CAH Pil-lé shoo, “White-wax tree” and resembles 
0 closely the 4 Tung-tsing,* that only a close inspection can 
discover the difference. In the Pun-tsaow Materia Medica, the 
first authority quoted, calls it the Tung-tsing; but Le She-chin, 
the author of the work remarks that though it resembles the 
‘Tung-tsing, it is » different tree, Such is the testimony of 
intelligent natives also, though mony call it the Tung-tsing. 
I suppose it is merely a botanical variety. ‘The crop seemed to 
‘pe just in perfection at the time we were there, and the plantations 
‘wore very much the appearance of a snoviy day, so completely 
‘were the branches enveloped in the substance, ‘The only thing 
jn which T observed s isogresment with the assouats published 
by foreigners was, that the wax was not the least translucent. 
Te was snow-white and as opaque as tallow. ‘The insects (Coceus 
pe-la were of a dark brown colour, am indication that the 
Season was approaching its end, 


Lam informed by Dr. MeCartoo of Ningpo that the Thng-tsing is the 
igustram lucidum of botanists; but he remarks that all although it grows 
‘ery plentifully in that neighbourhood, ho never saw or heard of the Coccus 
fon it, I may add precisely the same testimony for Shanghae, Tn tho last 
volume of the Chinese Repository, p. 424, is an article on this subject, 
vwritton by Dr. Macgowan, and marked by the characteristic clearness of all 
Is productions, in which ho gathers up the various known facts, collected 
from native and foreign sources. In this he gives the nume of the wax tr 
as Ligustrom lucidum, Tn an editorial note to the samo, Professor Julien is 
quoted, as giving tho Toxg-tsing as one of the wax-bearing troes, which he 
‘translates by the Zagustrum glabra, ‘Two other trees he names also bearing. 
‘the waxc-insoct;—the Niu-tchig, which ho calls the Rhus suzcadanea; bat I 
find Hoffmann and Scholtes (fn the “Journal Asiatique” for Oct.—Nov. 
1852) ealls th Miuetching, the Ligustram japonicum of Thunborg, and 
 Oleacea” of Bndlicher. Another varity is given as the Ligustrum obtusi- 
oleon of Sigbold and Zaccarini, and Ligustrum@valifolion of Haskasl. The 
‘sume authority states the Rus sccedanea to be the Vegetable-wax tree, which 

avery different article from the Insect wax, Sibold, in the “Verhandelingen 
‘yan het Bataviaasch Genootschap,” gives the Mus suecedanea as the name 
Of the Varuish tree. A short notice of the Tasoct wax is given by the Jesuit 
missionary Magaillans in the 17th centary, but his information does not 
appear to be the result of personal observation. ‘The enrliest circumstantial 
account of the process by any European writer that I have met with, is a 
‘short menvire by the Jesuit Fjther Chanseaume, in the Letters édifiantes et 
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During the night there was a sudden rise in the water, and 
‘the following day it was no longer clear as before, but had 
changed to a dark muddy colour. We found the right bank for 
several miles lined with the Wax tree; and during the day passe@ 
a great number of the Man-teze caves on both sides of the river. 
‘Two or three miles beyond the village of Pan-seaou ke, the hills 
close in on both sides, and we enter the SBYRME Lo-han hea, 
“Athan’s gorge.” Some of the hills on the right there, are very: 
precipitous and densely woods, occasionally exhibiting a sylvan 
scone of rare beauty. There we find several varieties of the 
weeping ‘cypress, many species of fir, the wax tree, tallow tree, 
mulberry tree, mountain ash, the Tung-nut tree, the fan palm, « 
fow plantains, and many other tress, of which I cannot tell the 
names, the variety of the foliage giving wondrous effect to the 
tout-ensemble, Tmmodiately on emerging from this gorge, which 
is about dros miles long, the river widess out, and Gi countey 
hhas a much more open appearance. A mile or two beyond is the 
mouth of the Kin-neu ho on the right bank, a river that rises 


‘curienses,” (Paris, 1781.) vol. 23, pp. 148 4.q. written about the middle of the 
18th centary. Ho speaks of two kinds of trees which produce the wax, but 
1is discription is confined to one, which be cals the Kanle-chy, or “Dry 
‘wnx-tre0,” which is evidently the tree we suw. ‘The other kind’ which he 
calls the Chowi-la-chow or “Aquatic wax-tre,” ho merely speaks of from 
hhonrsay. Grover, Duhalde and subsequent writers have relied very much 
fon this Father's accomnt ; but still it does not svem very clear how many 
Aiftrent species, and what aro really the trees that produce tho wax. What 
is tho ZKAMUM Stiowy-té-shoo or “ Aquatic wax tree” doos not appear to bo 
‘very woll known. Hoffmann and Schultes call it the Zigustrum Tota, Dr, 
‘MeCartoo (who appears to be the macknowledged source of the principal 
{information on the subject in recent Baropean works,) tells me tat when 
Iho bogan to enquire about the wax, the natives informed him that was 
produced on the Shouy-hieulhe or “ Water orange,” and says, when after 
two years search for it, he found the insect on the tree, he recogmizod it as 
‘one of the Frarina, and thinks it may possibly be the Shiowy-la-shoo of tho 
‘Chinese, Sach is the ‘figured in Fortune's “ Residence among the 
Chinese” p. 147 in the Chronicle” for July, 1858, and in 
‘Bianbury’s “Materia He alds:—Dr. Bradley searched for 
‘the Wax insect at Snowy valley in the summer season, and brought mp a 
Dranch of a small tree resembling a Betala upon which was wax, with the 
Snsocts lying about it ike bees.” ‘The same friend gives we an extract from 
‘the letter of a native correspondent at Kin-hwa, who states that there are 
hreo different trees that bear the insect -—the Tinp-ting, the AFH 
Lavh-heo-tece (Ilex ot Holly) and the E24 Yuer-che-hwoa, which last wo 
have failed to identify. * 
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among the B{44 Wan-sung hills, on the northern boundary of 
Kea-keang district. 

(On the 16th we passed soversl Man-tsz0 eaves, somo of a large 
; also the Sin-mo, a river of considerable magnitude which 
rises among the hills in the south-west of JHE Zan-ling district, 
passes the district city, and lows south-east to the Min, receiving 
on the way a large tributary from the “Red cliff” hills on the 
north. Some of the SME Leaow tribes are said to have been 
settled on its banks at a recent period. A little Inter we passed 
‘a stream on the left coming from the J&J3% Chow-kea hills, in the 
north of Tsing-yen district; and a few miles beyond, arrived at 
the district city of Tsing-shin in the department of Mei. ‘This 
is enclosed by » red sandstone wall, and looks rather poor 
inside. The principal business street is from the east to the west 
gates, and a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are depend- 
‘ent on tho silk trade, 

Tn the forenoon of the 17th we passed the Yu-shay shwuy, a 
stream flowing in from the north-east, which rises among the 
Lills in the north-east of 423% Jin-show prefecture, between thirty 
and forty miles distant. Towards evening we were opposite the 
mouth of the Le-tseuen keang, a river rising from two sources. 
among the ABE Pran-leng hills on the northern boundary of 
the department which unite about four miles to the north-west of 
the city, and receiving a tributary from the 438 Poth-lea hills, 
the junction stream flows south-east to the Min, 

Early in the morning of the 18th we were at the departmental 
city of Mei, in front of which are two large islands, one of which 
prevents boats getting close up to the walls. Inside the south 
‘gate we found it very poorly inhabited; and the western portion 
seems to be mostly open ground; but there are several busy 
streots in the enstern quarter. 

Soon after starting on the 19th, on turning a sharp bend in 
the river, we were in sight of the city of Ping-shan, a poor- 
Joking place standing in about halijjige from the river, and 
connected by a little suburb; but woMsed it without going 
ashore. About a mile beyond, a stream from the Pwan-lung 
hills discharges on the right. ‘Three or four miles above this we 
reached the town of Keang-kow on the left, where there is a 
confluence of two rivers. Geographically viewed, the western is 
Probably the more important, and is considered the main trunk 
ff the Min but the cagern which vas eur course, is invested 
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with a higher interest politically and commercially, as being the 
direct route to the provincial city. From this point we are about 
entering on the great plain of Ching-too, and an inspection of 
‘the plan of the watercourses of the country. From the Min 
mountain range, bordering on Tibet, the drainage of numerous 
watersheds all converge towards one central channel, which, 
confined within its rocky bed, enlarges with every stecossive 
accretion, till it reaches the district city of 9% Hivan. There 
however, as if impatient of its long restraint, it takes advantage 
of the lovel country, to branch out into a multitude of divarica~ 
tions, forming a perfect network of minor currents, to the 
extinction of the main channel. ‘These which are all included 
within the provincial prefecture, may be divided into three series, 
‘The northernmost series from part of the head waters of the Yo 
rivor, which has been previously noticed. ‘The western series some 
of the ramifications of which pass the departmental city of at 
Drung-king, and the district cities of Wir Wan-heang, WHE 
Chmang-lew and $ HE Sin-tsin, after reuniting the vagrantstreams, 
receives a vory large accession of affluents from the west, of which 
streams pass the departmental city of J K'ewng and the 
Of KE, To-yih nnd HEL Poo-heang. The oonteal 
and less intricate series is the one enclosing the city of Ohing-too, 
the principal stream of which, called the fis] Foo-ho we were 
ascending. ‘The united waters of all these channels meeting in 
a point opposite Keang-kow, we observed a very marked difference 
in the character of the river from thet point upwards. Besides 
tho great reduction in the volume of water, the islands ware 60 
numerous, that with the consequent expansion of the stream, it, 
was very dificult to trace the banks. During the following days 
of our upward course, we observed a great many of the undershot 
srotar-wheels called HAIR TTeng-chay, used for irvgating the fle, 
‘very acourate description of these is given by Sir G. Staunton. 
They ‘are no doubt economical and effective when in use, but for 
‘the greater part of the ygpr they are turning round to no purpose, 
the natural result of whfth was seen in the broken down condition 
of many of them. But there is a much greater evil connected 
with them, in the obstruction they cause to the navigation. 
‘They are a detestable nuisance to the trackers, whose lines are 














* An nuthentic account of an embassy from the King of Great Britain to 
‘the Emperor of Chins.” to, vol. 2 pp. 500 5. 
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‘ever running foul of them, and at times can only be cleared at 
‘considerable difficulty and some risk. ‘This is probably one of the 
things that would only be tolerated in a country like China, 
where inconveniences are borne with stoical fortitude, rather than 
make innovations on ancestral customs. During the day we had 
‘a range of low hills on the left, and observed a great many of the 
‘Man-teze caves; some of which were rapidly disappearing under 
‘the quarryman’s hammer. 

In the forenoon of the following day we passed the Kwang-lung 
ke or “Yellow dragon stream,” on the left; connected with 
which is a tradition, that in the year A.D. 219, a yellow dragon 
‘was observed for nine days in the water. More of the Man-tsze 
‘caves appeared in the oliffs on the right bank; and at the village 
of Koo-fuh-tung is a curious temple, built against the face of the 
cliff, nearly a hundred feet high, in which both Buddhist and 
‘Taouist shrines find a place; but the principal idol is a figure of 
Amida Buddha in a cavernous chamber on the south side, from 
‘which the temple takes its name. A range of low hills on each 
side of tho river again restore it to something like a manageable 
outline, 

About midday on the 2st, we parted company finally with the 
hills till reaching our terminus, and only saw them afterwards ag 
distant ranges aoross the plain, Boating is very todious at this 
‘part on account of the shallows; and in some places the current, 
runs very strong; co much so, that our men twice lost control of 
the boat during the afternoon, and we were carried soma way 
down. 

‘Within a mile of our starting place on the following moming, 
wwe came to the first bridge that had crossed our course. ‘There 
‘are soven openings, the two end ones being arches, and the five 
middle oneshaveplanks thrown across fom piertopicr. Ttis named 
the Urh-keang-sho-keaou, from a temple adjoining, dedicated to 
the spirit of the “#1, Urh-heang, “Two rivers,” which designation 
the river goes by from this point upwagds, bearing reference to 
the two streams that flow past Ching-to¥ on the north and south, 
uniting in one a short distance below the city. Another name 
for the river in this part is the $§Yt Kiu-heang, “Embroidery 
river,” in allusion to the reputed excellence ofits water for washing 
embroidery, an article which is extensively manufactured in the 
Vieinity, Immediately above the bridge we pass the mouth of 
the Sin-kese ho, a large affuent on the right, and our course 
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becomes still more contracted. Atthe town of Chung-hing-chang, 
‘a mile or two beyond, is a handsome stone bridge of seven arches 
‘across the river. Along the banks of the Min there is considerable 
architectural display in the temples and other public buildings; 
and the miniature pagoda-like turrets erected to the honour of 
‘Wan-chang the God of Literature, form a very tasteful relief in” 
the landscape. There is much variety of design and some of 
them are highly artistic. Late in the afternoon we passed the 
mouth of the ‘Tsow-ma ho, also called the YI Nwy-heang, 
“Inner river,” which passes south of the district oity of BR Pe 
and the provincial city; while the river we were ascending is 
named the ShZC Wae-keang, “Outer river,” and flows on the 
north side, to a point above the city of Pe, where the two diverge 
‘from a common centre. 

Early in the following forenoon we reached Ching-too, passed 
under a red stone bridge connecting the eastern suburb, and 
anchored alittle below the east gute. ‘The river was running very 
strong, apparently deop and muddy; an effect due to a sudden 
rise. Another bridge crosses the river, facing the east gate, 
‘This has a horizontal roadway, and a row of sheds on each 
from end to end. Beyond this bridge boats do not proceed ; #0 
‘wo had reached the highest navigable point on that branch of the 
Min, A swift flowing river skirts the southern wall of the city, 
the ends connecting with the Inner and Outer rivers respectively. 
Outside the northern wall is a wide city ditch, but nearly choked 
up with reeds and other vegetable productions. 

‘Tho city is about thirteen miles in circumferonce, including 
the Lesser city, which is attached to the west side. "The walle 
aroin excellent repair. There are a number of handsome streets, 
‘especially that from the east gate. The shops are well stocked and. 
many of them shew signs of opulence. Native productions of 
every kind are procurable, and foreign goods are quite common, 
Doth articles of utility and objects of taste and luxury. One streot 
is devoted principally tg clock dealers and magazins de bijouterie. 
French and English pidfures are exposed for sale, and now and 
again we meet with an aspirant who can speak a little English. 
‘On one occasion I was detained by a polite young man to hear 
him repeat his lesson, and help him over some of his difficulties. 
Of course to a great part of the city the preceding remarks are 
inapplicable, but taking it asa whole, I should not hesitate to say 
that Ching-too is the finest Ohinese city I have seen. Readers 
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of Chinese history, espectally those familiar with the turbulent 
period of the Srd century, will find objects innumerable to interest 
them in Sze-chuen. Ching-too is notable in this view, as having 
Deen the imperial city of the short-lived dynasty of Shub or the 
Posterior Han. There is tho burial place of Chaou-leih ‘Te the 
founder, better known by the name Lew Pei. ‘The £23 Hivang- 
ching ot “Imperial city,” inside the walls of Ching-too, still 
rewains, a traditional memento of his royal residence. ‘The area 
is now occupied by an Examination Hall, said to accommodate 
from ten to twenty thousand students. ‘The whole has been 
restored within the last few years, and although some of the 
‘ancient names are retained, scarcely a vestige of the original 
Duildings remain. I was pointed to some rockery and ornamental 
‘work in the garden, as relics of the original, but there was only 
‘fragment here and there that bore the marks of groat antiquity. 
Bight wells also called the ASPIE Pa-hroa tsing are said to bo 
of the same antiquity. One I was told had no bottom. 

‘While we were at tho capital, » plague was raging in the city, 
and people were dying at the rate of eighty per day. ‘The epidemic 
‘was a kind of cholera called JE6)%% Bo-his ping. Consequent 
‘on this there was an extraordinary display of idol processions 
‘through the eity, with a view to avert the calamity; and as it is 
just at such times thet the people become more than ordinarily 
excited, I take it as a proof of the pacific character of the popula 
tion, that we mixed freely in the crowd without the slightest 
molestation. We found them remarkably well disposed towards 
tus, and cannot recall anything offensive duzing our intercourse 
‘with them.* Indeed the same may be said almost of our journey 





~ Up to recent times, almost tho only Tazopean author from whom wo 
have any aesount of Ching-to, is Maxeo Polo, once maligned for his want 
af veracity, but now as gonerllyvindicatod. Tes interesting to compare the 
‘ret notes ofthis old travellor with the acfal stato ofthe country. OF this 
city he saya: Having trvoled those twenty stages through a mountainous 
‘county, you roach a plain on tho confines of Mansi, where there is a district 
armed Sin-din-f, by which name also tho land and noble city, its capital, 
fonnerly tho seat of many rich and powerfl kings, i called. ‘The ciream- 
foronco ofthe ity is twonty miles”...."Tho city is watered by many con- 

Jjerablo streams, which, doseonding from tho distant mountains, szronnd 
fad pas through it ina vvity of droctions. Some of these rivers aro halt 
4 mile in width, others aro tvo hundred paces, and vory doep, over which 
‘ze Dail soveral largo and handsome stone bridges, eight paces in breadth, 
‘ier Tongth being greater or ls according to the sizeof the stream, From 
one extremity tothe other there is arow of marble pillars on each side, which 
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throughout from the time we entered Sze-chuen, The officials, 
if they did not exhibit that cordial familiarity that we moot with 
in some places, were at least respectful in most instances, as it 
‘was our custom to announce ourselves formally to them, on our 
arrival at a city, and they never in any case offered to obstruct us. 
‘We went among the people frealy and openly as Europeans, and 
were accepted ns such, without any noisy demonstration; and I 
trust and beliove that our visit will have the effect of strengthening 
any favourable tendency that may Lave previously existed in 
reference to foreigners. 
support the roof; for hare the bridges hare very handsome roots constracted 
of wood, ornamented with paintings of a rel colour, and covered with tiles, 
‘Througliont tho whole length also there are uoat apartments und shops, where 
all sorts of trades are earvied cm. One of the buildings, larger than the rest, 
{is occupied by the oficora who collect the dutios on proviions and merchandise, 
and a toll from persons who past the bridge. in this way, itis wuld, Mis 
tajeaty receives daly the sun of a hundred bosants of gold.” These rivers, 
uniting thoir atroams below the city, contribute to form the mighty river 
callod the Kian, whose cours, before it discharges Stelt into the ocean, it 
‘equal to hufftred days journey; bot ofits properties occasion wil be taken 
to speak in a subvequené part of this book, "On these rivers and in the parts 
adjacent aro many towns and fortited places, and the vessels aro numerous 
‘in which large quantities of merchandise are transported to nnd from the 
city. ‘The people of the provinre are idolatorn”."Tn the city there are 
mannfactares particulaely of very fine cloths and of erapes or guts.” 

“My own notes wero written before referring to this old authority, but it 
will be seen there is general agreoment between the two, Indeed 
uo allowance for the time that has elapeed, Polo's account Sa not a very 
Incorrect description for tho present day. Ceuppowe “Sin-din-fa” ia an exrot 
of transcript for Sinda-fu, a suficieat approximation to Ching-t00 foo, 
Rolics still remain of the “tick and powerful Kings.” The “mail 
nasrative isan uncertain measure. He speaks of “many considerable roams,” 
which surround aol pass throngh the eity. Ihave already spoken of those 
‘rarroundiug the citys but inside the walls, thero ie sarcely anything beyond 
the magnitude of a ditch; an insignificant steam enteriog the river on the 
east side of the city, ‘This stream however, the @7K I] Kin-shony ho ro- 
presents a considorable-sized canal running through the eity from west £0 
cast, that existed and was navigated by bonis daring the Yuen dynasty. 
Te wns frst opened up during the Tang, bat in th® cours of time was choked 
"up and ceased to ow. ‘any inthe Tih cetry, the chanel was agin 
‘loared, and in las than a centary it again Leceme Smpassable, ila 
oer, when the ehana rs ece mee rere dened oan Se 
Dankmeats restored. ‘Three subsoquent restorations in 
century, and tho next bistorial notice we have of itis im the Tater part of 
‘the 14th century, when the viceroy's ffeil residence was built on the south 
side, and it recived its present designation; soghat in Marco Polo's time it 
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Among the productions of Sze-chuen I have already mentioned 
Gold, Coal, Salt, Silk, Insect wax, Vegetable tallow, Opium, 
‘Tobacco, Coarse Porcelain and Embroidery. To these I may add 
fa few other prominent articles without any pretension to an 
exhaustive list:—Silver, Copper, Tron, Lead, Quicksilver, Cinna- 
bar, Cedar, Pine, San-muh (Wood), Bamboo, Varnish, Hemp, 
Grass-cloth, Tea, Sugar, Indigo, Paper, Fans, Horsewhips, Um- 
brellas, Lamp-wicks, Grass-shoes, Wine, Fruits, Spices, Scents 
and Medicines in great variety and abundance. 

‘must havo boon in sn ecient state, and fn common se forthe fntresmamal 
‘eansport of goods. Tho last restoration we send of was Sn the year 1791; 
Dut the present state of this old watercourse seems now again to call for 
renewed efforts, in oner to vestore it to the efficiency of ancient times, 
‘Tho bridges aro suficient to strike a stranger's notice, and although those 
‘hat existed ia Polo's time mast have long since disappeared, yet we may 
Doeliore that tho present erections re very much after the old model; and 
{indeed the existing descriptions give some notion of th stately figure they 
‘ust have exhibited. A modem editor remarks:—"This pecalacty of the 
Dridges in Sze-chuen is not noticed in the mengre necounla we have of that 
provines, which all solve ehemselye Sato the original information given by 
P, Mactni, in his Atlas Sineuss, (1655)” ‘This peculiarity howorer does 

st tothe prosent day, almost idontically as Polo describes it; unless st be 
fhe toll on passengers, which Thave not met with, A handed days” seems 
slong time for tho downvrard jouruey. ‘The Bene version says “eighty 
or a hundred,” and wo must remember the slow rate at which jouks usually 
‘travel except under prosare, Fau Chingéte in a joumey down the river in 
1177, oveupied rather more than four months from Chiog-too to Soo-chow 
in Reangesoo. “Fine cloth, cape and ganze” are sill articles of manu 
factare in Chig,-t00, 
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ARTICLE IX. 


REPORT OF AN EXPLORATION OF THE NEW COURSE 
OF THE YELLOW RIVER. 


ee 
Br N, ELIAS, Jn,z.m0.5, 


i 


‘Tur new Yellow River having became a subject of interest to the 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, it was decided 
in the early part of last year to send an exploring party to 
‘examine and lay down its course; all information upon it received 
up to that time having been of a vogue and unsatisfutory nature. 

In accordance with this decision I lad the honour of being 
requested to undertake the task, and my plan for carrying it out 
being approved by the Society's Council, a small party was 
formed for @he purpose, consisting of Mr. H. G. Hollingworth, 
‘two Chinese and myself 

Tho plan of the journey was to go to Chinkiang by steamer; 
from there to proceed up the Grand Canal until we reached the 
Yellow River; to follow the river down to the neighbourhood of 
its mouth in the Gulf of Petcheli, and up again as far as the 
point where it diverges from its old course, (which was 
to be near Ifung in Honan) returning by the river and the 
Grand Canal to Chinkiang. ‘This plan having afterwards been 
found practicable, it was carried out. Ei 

As most of the rivers in China are known to be in flood during 
the summer months and consequently in an unfavourable state 
for exploring operations, and as those in the northern districts 
are generally frozen over by about the middle of December, the 
autumn was considered the most advantageous season for the 
undertaking, and accordingly the party started from Shanghai 
on the 24th September. 

The Grand Canal between Ohinkiang and Tsin-kiang-pu, or 
in other words between the Yang-teze and the old bed of the 
‘Yellow River, has been visited and described so frequently of late 
years by foreigners, that it is almost unnecessary to touch upon. 
ithere.  Sufice it to say that it is everywhere in good repair, and 
the adjacent country well irigated and epparently in a thriving 

N 
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state both as regards cultivation, and to judge by the aspect of 
the towns on and near its banks, as regards trade also. 

‘After crossing the old Yellow River however, a part of the 
canal somewhat less known, is reached; and the flourishing 
condition of the country is no longer noticeable: on the contrary, 
for a distance of abotit one lmndred and fifty miles, though the 
canal iteclf isin tolerably good working order, the eonntry in its 
vicinity has an arid, sterile appearance, and isbutthinly populated. 
‘There are few towns or villages, and what there are seem neither 
populous nor busy, though they are notin rains and bear but few 
‘traces of rebel devastation, general poverty being the prevailing 
feature. Although the country bordering on this portion of the 
canal is a part of the district lately infested by the Nionfei, yet these 
would appear to be less the cause of this general poverty than 
one of the effects ofits the source of both evils being more probably 
the want of irrigation which has existed since the Yellow River 
hhas flowed to the north of the Shantung ranges. ‘The canal 
‘which at one time was so deep that in many places the level of 
the water was above that of the adjacent couffMty, is now 
everywhere considerably below it, rendering irrigation even at a 
short distance from its banks without mechanical appliances 
Even the dry bed of the Soma lake is 
scarcely cultivated on account of its elevation above the level of 
the canal, though it is only separated from it in some parts by a ~ 
Dank of a few yards in width, It is truo that this lake appears 
nover to have been more than a shallow flood Ingoon; nevertheless 
it was some feet below the general lovel of the country and was 
connected with the canal by means of watercourses and sluice 
gates, and if this is dffioult to irrigate how much more so must 
be the country above and beyond it? 

‘This one lnndred and fifty miles being passed over, the Wei- 
shan (sometimes called Yt-shan) lakes reached ata small village 
called Han-chuang-cha. ‘This is the most southera of a chain of 
lakes or rather lagoous which stretch from far to the south of Han- 
chuang-cha (I believé from near Su-chau-foo on the old Yellow 
River) to within a few miles of Tsi-ning-chow which constitute 
the only important feeder of the Grand Canal to the southward. 
In the summer they merge one into the other and form a 
continuous sheot of water, though very shallow in parts. In winter, 
when the water is low, these shallow parts are mero morasses 
which divide the shoot tato three or four separate lagoons, 
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In former days the canal ran in some places by the side of these 
Iagoons, and in others through portions of them, but being 
everywhere embanked on both sides it was only dependent upon 
them for its supply of water, the canal itself forming an unob- 
structed means of communication throughout the year. Of late 
Years however, this section of the canal has been allowed to go 
to ruin, and those portions only are used which run through the 
morasses existing in the dry season, the lagoons themselves 
forming elsewhere the only channel for navigation. 

Near the northern limit of these lagoons stands the city of 
‘si-ning-chow, the first place of any importance on the canal 
north of T'sin-kiang-pu; it is said to be a place of eonsiderable 
trade in ordinary times, but for the greater part of last year it 
was made one of the principal camps of Li Futai’s soldiery, and 
is consequently not in a very flourishing condition at present, 
It has an inner and an outer wall, the former apparently new, 
and on the plain outside the city are numbers of stockades of 
different dimensions dotted about in every direction. 

Still pré@§eding northward at a distance from Tsi-ning-chow 
‘of about twenty-five miles, the summit level of the canal is reached 
near a small town called Nan-wang. It is here that the river 
‘Wen falls into the canal, a portion of its waters flowing to the 
south, and the rest to the north, precisely as described by Staunton 
and other writers. ‘The Wen is a small stream, scarcely twenty 
yards broad at the confluence, the canal at the same point bein 
even loss than that. Its conrse is from the N.E., and it is sai 
to tako its rise amongst somo hills which are plainly visible in 
that direction. ‘The currents of both are very igconsiderables 
certainly under one mile an hour, 

About thirty miles beyond Nan-wang we come to the new 
‘Yellow River, the canal for that distance being extremely narrow 
and shallow; a mere ditch in fact running between embankments 
large enough to confine a stream of infinitely greater volume. 

‘The banks along nearly the whole of the Grand Canal between 
the old and new beds of the Yellow River, excepting those portions 
bordering on, or traversing the lagoons, are surmounted by 
earthen walls crenellated after the fashion ‘of city walls, behind 
which are stockades at intervals of every few iniles. ‘All this 
work has the appearance of being recently constructed, though 
in many places it is already being broken up by the country 
people to make room for cultivation, for they ean ill afford to lose - 
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‘the strip ofland immediately adjacent to andirrigated by the canal. 
‘The villages also show an attempt at fortification, most of them 
Deing surrounded by earthen or mud walls and mosts, and indeed 
many solitary farms have some species of defensive work round 
them, and in most cases a small square brick tower within. 
‘Theso towers are rarely met with to the south of the province of 
Shantung. ‘They are probably the “Water Castles” mentioned by 
the historian of the Dutch Embassy. 

‘A journey of nearly four hundred miles on the Grand Canal, 
such as Thave here attempted in a few words to describe, brought 
‘our party on the 17th of October to the southern bank or rather 
‘“timit” of the new Yellow River, near a small but busy town 
called Nan-shan, 

‘The river at this point has no defined bed, but flows over a 
Delt of country some ten to twelve miles in width, having merely 
‘the appearance of a fat, level district in a state of inundation; 
patches of ground, trees and even villages cropping up here and 
‘thoro; the Grand Canal traversing it in a general NW. direction 
‘until it reaches the northernmost channel of the rif at Po-li- 
rian, some fifteen miles from Nan-shan. Along this fifteen miles 
the canal banks have been carried away in a number of places 
by the Yellow River breaking across them. ‘The gaps are sometimes 
half a mile or moro wide, and the current rushing through these 
almost obliterates the course of the canal andrenders thenavigation 
upon it dificult. For dreariness and desolation no scene can 
exceed that which the Yellow River here presents. Everything 
natural and artificial is at the mercy of the muddy dun-coloured 
waters, as they sweep on their course towards the sea; a flood not 
ikely to subside, and a doubly mischievous one from the fact of 
its ever moving onwards with a swift ourrent, 

‘The Grand Canal is now dry from the Yellow River northwards 
as far as Lin-tsin-chow, or in other words it ends here, that 
portion N. of the summit level being merely a tributary of the 
Yellow River. During the two months of the year however, 
when the river is in food and at its highest level, enough water 
itis said lows into the dry bed of the canal, to form a navigable 
stream as far as Lin-tsin, where it connects with the Wai-ho. 
‘Thus for some ten months in the year there is no water commu 
nication towards the north heyond the Yellow River. 

‘Near the southern limit of the river is a channel ranning in a 
general N.N.B. directign, down which junks of a considerable 
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size were seen to be sailing. Being informed however that a more 
important one existed on the northern limit, it was decided to 
cross at once and commence the exploration by this latter channel, 
leaving the southern one until a better opportunity should offer. 
Having crossed accordingly to Pa-li-miau, (a small village eight 
Ii from Chang-tseu-chin), that place was made the first station, 
and the necessary observations for fixing its geographical position 
being obtained, the journey down the river was commenced from 
there on the 20th October, a date, by the way, so far advanced 
in the season as to render the greatest expedition necessary in 
order to complete the journey before the closing of the river by ice, 

After sailing down the northern channel for about nineteen 
miles, a point is reached where it is joined by the southern one, 
and consequently also by all the water which higher up floods 
tho country lying between the two. This point is called Yu- 
shan, and the deep, narrow, clean-cut river bed that receives the 
converging waters and leads them to the sea is that which fifteen 
‘years ago formed the course of the Ta-tsing. Although still 
narrow, same two hundred and fifty yards bereabouts, there are 
everywhere many indications of the river having been less than 
this before the advent of the Yellow Waters, and to judge by the 
velocity of the current and other circumstances, it has most pro- 
bably become deeper also during the same period. 

Proceeding down stream, we pass through an open well eulti- 
vated country with every here and there low dome shaped hills, 
sometimes datached, sometimes in groups, and backed up by a 
range some four hundred to six hundred feet high running about 
E. and W. which abuts on the river at Yu-shan but diverges 
from it gradually, the course of the stream being in 
N.E. one. ‘The small hills near the river are of tone 
formation; the strata perfectly horizontal. ‘The main range was 
not visited, but the hills composing it being similar in shape are 
probably also of the same formation. The stone is quarried but 
toa very limited extent, and villages within a few hundred yards 
ofa quarry are built almost entirely of mud and chopped up reeds. 
Fifty-eight miles from Yo-shan by the windings of the river 
ring us now to the town of Tsi-ho-hien, a small newly walled 
‘unbusinesslike looking place, which except from the circumstance 
of its being the site of a serious obstruction in the river, would 
hardly call for a word of notice. This obstruction consists of the 
ruins of a stone hridge of some seven arches which at one time 
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spanned the Ta-tsing, but which now would reach only about 
threo quarters of the distance across the river. ‘There is a space 
between one extremity of it and the left bank of about a hundred 
yards which is used by boats as the only navigable channel. 
The deepest portion of this hundred yards is close under the left 
bank where at the time our party pussed down (October 21st) 
there was a depth of five feet, and no stones to be felt with the 
lead, the outer portion of the hundred yards channel however, 
‘would probably not be practicable even at three feet. ‘The bridge 
evidently stands in deep water, six fathoms having been found 
immediately above it and five a fow hundred feet below it. ‘The 
right bank is the steep one, and the left, near which is the channel, 
the shelving one, and naturally the shallow side of the reach. Its 
“Deing now nothing but a wreck is of course due to the additional 
force and volume of water in the river for the lnst fifteen years, 
‘which it has been unable to withstand. 

It is evident that the ruins of this bridge might be removed, 
and if no other obstruction existed, tho river rendered navigable 
‘as far as Yil-shan or within nineteen miles of the Grand Canal. 
Unfortunately however, about three miles below this one, there 
occurs another, though a less formidable obstruction, in the shape 
of a shoal extending right across the river, In this case too the 
deopest sido of the reach is the right, and here on the 2st of 
October only eleven feet was found, the bottom rising gradually 
towards the left bank. On the Gth November, when this spot 
‘was passed a second time, there was but five feet of water in mid- 
stream, and allowing for the fall since the 21st October we should 
have only about six or seven fect in the deep passage near tho 
right bank. , The length of the shoal would be about two to three 
Inundred yards, and is the only place above the bar where less 
than two fathoms was found in the deep channel. ‘The next 
point of interest we arrive at is Lo-kau, the port of Tsi-nan-foo, 
along straggling unwalled town on the right bank. ‘Tsi-nan-foo 
itself stands twelve li from the river and not far from the foot of 
the main rango of hills which hereabouts average probably from 
ight hundred to one thousand and two hundred feet, and form 
a rather picturesque background to the low thickly wooded plain 
‘upon which the city is built, and which extends for many miles 
on both sides of the river, giving to the country its characteristic 
feature of fat lowland. Although this plain is essentially alluvial, 
yet there rise from it in this neighbourhood several small wedge- 
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sped jagged hills or rather masces of rocks, in some cases heaped. 
up into fantastic shapes, and the fragments near the bases worn 
into rounded boulders by the action of water. ‘Their height is 
inconsiderable, but being perfectly isolated, sometimes several 
miles of plain intervening between two of them or between one 
and the main range, stamps them at a glance as the direct resilt, 
of igneous action. 
‘The trade of Tsi-nan-foo is safd to be of great importance, but « 
as a large proportion of it is carried on by means of cart roads, 
fa traveller on the river has but little opportunity of forming an 
opinion of its magnitude. The number of boats seen at Lo-kau 
‘was not large, and many of them appeared to Le merely passing 
through towards the Grand Canal. ‘The only article of comnerco 
noticed in any quantity was salt which had come up the river 
from Tig-mén-quan. Coal is met with as an article of trade both 
here and at other places on the Yellow River, and is used for 
cooking and other purposes to, I believe, a considerable extent; it 
is of a rather bituminous nature, and is sold at the rate of 1,900 
cash per pioul in Tsi-nan-foo. ‘The principal mines are said to 
be at ‘Tsau-fan, a place in tho hills ninety li to the eastward, 
where the coal is sold at a very much lower price than at the city. 
We pass on now through a thickly wooded well cultivated 
country for about one hundred and fifty miles; flat but dry, and 
tho soil very light and friable, ‘The river's banks are steep and 
indicate a tise in summer above the present (October) level of 
from eight to fourteen feet according to the distance from the sea. 
‘The re-entering angles are everywhere much eaten into by the 
current, and large masses of scil are continually falling away. 
In many places the grain of this year having been sown up to 
within a short distance of the water, the portions of the fields 
supporting the crop already spronting have been undermined 
and fallen into the stream below, thus showing that the under- 
mining process is  vory rapid one, probably more rapid this year 
‘than the experience of the inhabitants who sowed the grain led 
them to anticipate. ‘The graves near the river, or rather the coflins 
from them, have generally been removed to some distance back, 
and often tothe opposite shore; the exhuming and removal being 
sometimes attended with great ceremony. 
‘Near the course of the river are extensive vegetable firione 
wing carrots, onions, celery, turnips, Shantung cabbages, 
enjalls, capsicums, de, ec, aiso regular plantations of fit 
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treeé-such as the pear, the date and others of less importance, 
‘and in some places msuy square miles of land are occupied by 
‘the plant, the root of which is the ground nut, ‘The date and the 
ground ut are two of the staple products of the district, At 
the time our party passed down, the former had already been 
gathered and dried, but it was harvesting time for the latter, and 
the inhabitants of nearly all the villages were at work in the 
fields, digging them up and sifting them. A third staple product 
is cotton which though of an inferior description is rather largely 
cultivated; and lastly we have the Shantung silk, ‘The mulberry 
near the Yellow River appears principally, if not entirely, to be 
cultivated on the left bank, and for a distance of scarcely a 
hundred miles; the trees are standards and have much the 
appearance of those grown in England, being larger and older 
Joking than those in Kiangsu. ‘They are planted in lines at 
regular intervals, some of the plantations covering a large area 
of ground. Some specimens of the silk were obtained at a village 
in the heart of the district, also some eggs and cocoons. The best 
silk is yellow and very long reeled, much: resembles the Szechuan, 
and I believe is often sold. at the treaty ports as the product of 
that province, Ttis produced by worms fed indoors on the mulberry 
as in Kiangsu, the wild or outdoor fed worm not being educated 
in this district, but amongst the hills to the southward in the 
neigbourhoods of Méng-yin and I-shui, as I am informed, where 
‘the food is not the mulberry leaf but that of a species of oak. 
‘The principal towns situated on the river and within this one 
hundred and fifty miles of gardenlike country are Tsi-yang, 
Tsi-tung, Pau-tai and Li-tsin, all “hiens.” ‘The first is of no 
importance whatevor; the second is a large busy and apparently 
thriving place, and would probably rank next to the capital in 
tho matter of trade, though it certainly surpasses Lo-kaw in every 
attribute of a “port;” the third is small and apparently but a 
poor place of trade and were it not the site of the principal custom 
house on the river, it would be scarcely more noticeable than 
Tsi-yang. The fourth town Li-tsin appears also to be of no 
great importance as regards trade though there is a ciroumstance 
connected with it which renders it remarkable, viz: the inroad. 
‘made by the river into the city, which is situated on the concave 
bank of a sharp bend in the river. The swift current after eating 
its way through the foreshore has at length reached the 8. W. angle 
of the city which it has earzied away, together with some three hun 
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dred feet on each side of the angle, and up to the present time is still 
at wotk cutting deeper into the breach, no efforts being made by 
the natives to arrest its progress. Some of the ruins of the wall 

1d outlying buildings are now visible above water near the 
middle of the river, but they would form no obstruction to navi~ 
gation, seven and eight fathoms having been found within a few 
yards of them and towards the right bank. 

‘A fow miles below Li-tsin the country begins to change its 
character; the well wooded and well cultivated district above 
Aesoribed giving place to boundless tracts of mud and marsh but 
poorly cultivated and thinly inhabited, and the whole aspect one 
ofa bleak, swampy, treeless waste, scarcely fit for man to dwell 
in. Nevertheless, on the river's banks are villages at short 
intervals of one another down to within about twenty miles of 
‘the sea, which causes the traveller on the water to form an 
exaggerated opinion of the population of the district, though he 
is easily undeceived by walking a short distance away from the 
river when it becomes apparent that on the whole the population 
is sparse. 

Tr fact tho only fairly habitable region in that belt of land 
immediately skirting the river, and from which the water of the 
annual flood drains itself off naturally, whilst on the tracts lying 
-farther back it is either absorbed by’ the soil or remains on the 
surface in the shape of marshes and ponds, rendering habitation 
without artificial drainage almost an impossibility, except on a 
most limited scale. 

‘At tho limit of the habitable region, viz: about twenty miles 
above the sea by the windings of the river, stands the village of 
‘Ti8-mén-quan, the port of the Yellow River, and though only a 
village composed, like others in the neighbourhood, of mud built 
houses, it has every appearance of being a most important place. 
It is not a centre of trade but consists chiefly of hongs to which 
tradors from the different towns in the neighbourhood come to 
transact their business, and during the winter months, when the 
river is closed by ice, it is said to be nearly deserted. Now 
aithoagh tt ts ealled pect TSBanha-quua la toly used a8 
by small Pei-ho and Yellow River junks. Larger vessels such 
as those ftom Ningpo, Shanghai, Swatow, &e., never ecme 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of it, but remain at an 
anchorage outside the bar called Tai-ping-wan, where they 
Gischarge their cargoes into Yellow River boats, receiving their 
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Homeward freight by the same means, ‘Thus for these junks Tit- 
mén-quan can scarcely be considered a port. The direot trade 
which exists between places high up the river and Tien-tsin, 
Chefoo and other ports on the gulf is carried on by boats of a 
lighter draft and of « different construction to the seagoing junks 
of the southern provinces, but well suited of course to the rivers 
and shallow seas on which they are employed. ‘The voyage to 
‘Ta-ku itis said ocoupies these boats about two days with a fair 
‘wind; that to Chefoo about four days. In both eases the journey 
is performed by coasting round the gulf, and as the water for 
some distance from the shore is very shallow the sea never rolls 
heavily, and it is always possible to anchor in the evont of « foul 
wind. ‘The principal trade of Ti-mén-quan appears to be with 
‘Tien-tsin, which is the nearest open port, though junks bound to 
and from all parts of the gulf are to be found there. ‘The exports 
are generally salt, cotton, dates, de; the imports are paper, timber, 
seaweed, beans, sugar, tnd a few English cotton goods and lead. 
More than three parts of the whole trade however would seem to 
be in salt, which is produced in th neighbourhood, and is 
not only exported but sent up the river in large quantities. 

‘The salt manufactories, if such they can be called, for they 
consist generally of nothing but a few ponds and a mud hovel or 
‘two, are dotted about hero and there over the waste marshy 
lands before alluded to, and though constituting on the whole a 
considerable industry yet it appears to be one that supports but 
‘a small proportion of the population, and brings but a limited 
area of land under subjection, 

‘The country having only recently been left dry by the sea the 
sol still contains a certain quantity of salt, and by digging to a 
depth of two or three feet the salt water is obtained from which 
the brine is procured by evaporation, A manufactory or saltern 
consists of a series of shallow ponds connected one with the other 
by means of narrow ditches. ‘The water is first collected in the 
‘outside pond, and after being allowed to evaporate for a few days 
is conducted through a ditch into a second, where it remains for 
‘few days more and evaporates still further; this process being 
continued till in tho fourth or fifth pond the salt is seen lying at 
‘the bottom, in crystallised layers as white as, and very much of 
the appearance of snow, when it is scooped out and stacked, and 
covered with a thatchwork of reeds and mud. ‘The water in the 
first or outside pond is but lightly salt, but the saltness increases 
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with the amount of evaporation, until arriving at the last or innet 
pond, when it becomes so intense as hardly to admit of putting 
the tongue to it, It also acquires a peculiar bitter taste as the 
evaporation proceeds and becomes beautifully clear towards the 
end of the process. In such a concentrated solution of salt as is 
the fluid in the inner ponds of these salterns, it would be thought 
Lunedly possible that any animal could exist, yet in the clear 
water above the crystallised layers thousands of small transparent 
shrimps may be seen darting and gliding rapidly about in every 

ction and resting sometimes on the salt itself. I Lelieve this 
little animal to be the “Brine Shrimp” or “Cancer Salinus” 
(Linn:) well known as the inhabitant of salt pans in England, 
where the workmen believe that it is of use in clearing the brine 
of impurities and cultivate it accordingly. Whether this belief 
obtains on the coast of Shantung I was unable to ascertain, but 
possibly it does, for certainly no attempt is made to expel the 
Tittle creatures from the ponds. 

‘Ti8-mén-quan, as befure reanarked, is on tho lower limit of the 
habitable and salt producing region; the country between it and 
the sea is an immense iniuhabitable mud flat, stretching away 
on both sides of the river as fur as the eye can reach, In 
the summer and autumn the greater part is covered with reeds, 

moro accessible of which are collected for fuel by a race of 
miserable reed cutters, whilst the rest afford cover for vast numbers 
of wild fowl, geese of two kinds, swans, pelicans, gulls, &e. In 
winter when the reeds are gone it must be a desert of mud, and 
when the river is in flood it is of course totally submerged. 
About twelve miles below Tié-mén-quan and half a mile from tho 
river's left bank is a little knoll about ten feet above the general 
level formed of sea shells and debris, evidently at one timo an 
island, and upon which stands a small brick Joss-house, appa- 
rently’ new, and a fow mud houses, the dwellings of reod cutters. 
‘This place is called Lau-ye-mian, the only habitable spot for many 
miles in every direction, and is probably the point reached by 
the naval surveyors in 1800, and ealled by them Miau-shing-pu. 
About four miles below this’ again we come to the bar, an object 
‘that has excited a great deal of interest amongst residents in 
China, it having been thought that the navigability of many 
hundreds of miles of the Yellow River hinged upon the depth of 
water to be found there. This view however as will be seen 
immediately is not n correct one, worse obstructions existing 
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higher up. At the date I visited it, October 27th, the least depth 
found was about five fect near the middle of the river, the water 
at the time, being according to the pilot who accompanied me, 
about a foot or eighteen inches above low water mark. ‘The 
deepest channel is near the right bank though there is one almost 
as deep near the left, the shallowest part being in the middle, 
Im the former I found about nine feet, and in the letter seven 
fest which at low water (springs) would give little over seven 
and five fest, Several junks drawing it was said about two and a 
half feot of water, were seen sailing through the left channel. 
‘The range of the tide, would appear on the average to be about 
‘two feet, rather more at springs and rather less at neaps. Ordi- 
nary neap floods, when tho river is not overflowed, are said to be 
perceptible for about twenty or thirty li above the bar, and 
springs when favoured by the wind and a low state of the river 
‘are sometimes noticeable as high up as Ti8-mén-quan, some sixty 
Ui above it. It is of course obvious that a sufficiently long stay 
‘to make personal observations on the tides was impossible, and 
my information on this subject is derived from a number of junk 
skippers, pilots and others, questioned at ditferent times and uindor 
different circumstances, and who, strange as it may appear in 
this country, agreed remarkably in their statements, It is 
possible thetefore that some approximation to the truth has been 
arrived at.* 

From all I can gather, then, on the matter of the bar, Tam 
inclined to believe that, the draught of water of the southern 
Junks is no obstacle to their ascending the river, but the almost 
‘otal absence of ies and the narrowness ofthe channel constitute 

e principal difficulty; this more especially as the anchorage at 
‘Tarping-wan i ceed fo bo nod ond eoivonlent and the Sane 
shipment thereof argo esi performed, whilt to work a large 
mk up a nactow and nearly tdelese iver for trenty miles 
‘would fe a slow and risky process even though the depth of water 
would admit of it. 

In the case of steam-vessels, of course, these objections do not 
apply; the depth of water being the only matter for consideration. 














‘may here remark that the Asiatic Society required the river to bo ex- 
amined as far down only as the highest point reached by the naval survey in 
1860, viz: to about Lan-ye-mian and I wish it therefore to be distinetly 
understood that T aid not go to the bar with any intention of surveying 
‘and do not pretend fora moment to have done so.” My only object in visiting 
it was to carry my work down toa known fixed point a fow lines of sound 
being taken across the bar itself merely by ‘way of attempting to veri 
inforination previously received on the suhjeet.] 
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After returning to Tig-mén-quan from the bar on the 28th of 
October, our party had thus far examined only the section of the 
river included between the Grand Canal and the sea, and there 
still remained that portion above the Grand Canal to be explored. 
Te was already late in the season and before us was a journey on 
the Yellow River of some five hundred and fifty miles, upwards of 
four hundred of which was to be performed againsta strong current, 
and in a craft scarcely suitable to the navigation, Every effort 
‘therefore was made to push on as rapidly as possible, and no 
special halts were made for any purpose, except a short one for 
longitude observations, until arriving at Pa-li-miau on the Grand 
Canal (our first station) on the 10th November. 

‘Tho river hero as before noticed has no defined bed but presents 
tho appearance of a belt of country ten to twelve miles broad in 
f state of flood, trees, ruined villages and patches of bare mud 
Deing all that is left of once fertile and prosperous district. 
‘Wo have already seen that this is the aspect of the river for the 
nineteen miles immediately below the Grand Canal, viz: as far 
as Y-shan and in proceeding up stream we find another seventy- 
six miles (moro or less according to the season) of a precisely 
similar character, making in all a section of ninety-five miles 
soarcely worthy of the name of a river. Bed there is none, and 
at some periods of tho year scarcely a channel for boats of a 
moderate size. It is true the natives speak of two channels, and 
indeed use them, a northern one and a southern one, but both 
‘were gono over during the month of November, and when I say 
that our boat drawing only fifteen inches of water had often 
difficulty in finding a passage, little more need be said concerning. 
the practicability of this portion of the Yellow River. During 
the highwater season, junks drawing, it is said, as much as threo 
or three and half fect can use the southern channel, but the 
journey is slow and laborious in the extreme, and whole days are 
Frequently spent in kedging over shoals or through places where 
the deposit having found a group of trees or some other object to 
silt against has commenced the formation of a mudbank. ‘That 
there can be no great depth in this lagoon-like section of the 
river is at once apparent when we consider that the same volume 
of water which lower down is contained between the banks of 
the narrow Ta-tsing is here spread oyt over a belt of country 
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ranging from ten to fifteen miles in width. Had this belt at any 
time been the site of a fairly deep river or even a deep dug canal, 
the water of the Yellow River, although at first of too great « 
volume to be contained in the bed of such river or canal, would 
in time have so enlarged it by means of its seouring power as to 
have rendered it of the necessary capacity. ‘This indeed is what 
took place in the case of the Ta-tsing, for, as we have already 
seen, tho bed of that stream has become both deeper and broader 
sinea the advent of the Yellow River and now contains the whdle 
of the latter’s waters in addition to its own, and only overflows 
its banks at the height of the flood season, Above the Grand 
‘Canal, however, there was no river bed of sufficient sizo to form 
‘the basis of course for the Yellow River, and hence the wide 
spread shallow flood instead of a defined stream, ‘There were, it, 
is true, two small canals falling into the Grand Canal within seven 
miles of one another; the more southerly of these, the Sun-kiang, 
was a very small one, only nincty li long it is said, A portion 
of it.was examined, and the banks in some places found to be 
hardly distinguishable, but everywhere the waters of the Yellow 
River stretched away like an overflow on both sides. To judge 
dy the ruins of bridges, houses and pailows the region through 
which it runs must formerly have been a prosperous one, At 
present afew mnd and reed hovels are the only habitations, and a 
fow patches of wheat sown on the mudbanks left temporarily: 
dry by the yearly seccession of the waters the only signs of cul- 
tivation, ‘The second or northerly canal was of much more 
importance than the Sun-kiang, and though shallow and narrow 
was about four hundred li in length. It was, and still is, called 
‘the Chau-wang-ho, and led, I ain informed, from the old Yellow 
River to the Grand Canal near Pa-li-miau, the point of junetion 
with the old Yellow River. I have never been able to ascertain 
with any certainty but I believe it to have been a short distance 
to the east of the place now called Lung-méng-kon, or the breach 
in the ald river's bank through which the yellow waters leave 
their former bed. Jt presents on the whole much the same ap- 
pearance as the Sun-kiang; viz: an embanked watercourse 
running through an inundated country. Its artificial banks were 
at one time at some little height above the general level of the 
country, but they have now in most places been either carried 
away by the floods or worn through by the-current of the Yellow 
River, “The villages and lnidges are mostly in a state of rain and 
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‘the latter as they reach now little more than half way from bank 
to bank are additional evidences of the power of the river to form 
for itself a bed provided only that it finds a suficiently durable 
basis to work upon. Durability in this case however is wanting, 
and even had the Chau-wang Leen many times its original breadth. 
it would still have been useless ns a channel for the Yellow River, 
the artifical embankments being naturally unfitted to withstand 
the scouring process. As it is the canal is only traceable here 
and there for a few miles at a stretch, and as its course through the 
Delt of country at present occupied by the river was a winding one, 
the portions now left are, as it is only natural to suppose, those 
whose direction was identical or neatly so with that taken by the 
Yellow River. 

A distance of seventy six miles then, by the southern channel 
from the Grand Canal, brings us to the point where we find the 
yellow waters again flowing in a defined channel which is traceable 
ius fur ns the old bed, a distance of about fifty-two stat.) miles, 
At the low water season this channel contains the whole Yellow 
River, but as the banks in the highest places are no more than 
bout ton feot above the November lovel it can contain, during 
the flood season, only a portion of it, for thongh broad, (in some 
places over a mile), it is everywhere exceodingly shallow and its 
capacity much contencted by shoals and mudbanks, Now although 
when the banks are at ton feet above the level of the water this 
channol has the appearance of being the permanent bed of the 
river, yet 0 far from thinking it permanent, I should hesitate 
even to call it n “bed” at all, for the banks and indeed tho 
country for miles on each side, aro composed of the river's own 
deposit which seems rather to Lave silted to a certain elevation 
above the river level than that the water had cut a bed for itself 
in the soil to a corresponding extent—or in other words it 
appears that the river here flows but little if at all below the 
general level of the country, n fact which is at onco demonstrated 
by considering, for example, that at a point in the Iagoon-like seo 
tion just below the lower end of the defined channel and where 
there wero no banks apparent, old trees were growing on about the 
level of the water, and ruins of houses were standing on patches 
of umd only just awash; whilst at a point twenty miles higher 
up and within the defined channel old treos were also growing 
on mud banks about fush with the waterline, though here the 
river banks, wore ten fect high and little more ‘lian the roofs of 
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houses were to be seen above ground. It is almost superfiuous to 
say that the country thus formed of the river’s deposit is a perfect 
level, and that the soil is very light and mobile, and though the 
flood of each successive year by adding more deposit increases 
the stability, yet a powerful stream like the Yellow River can I 
imagine hardly be thought to have adopted a permanent course, 
when the nature and height of its banks, the character of the 
adjoining country, the extent of its annual overflows, éc., are 
‘taken into consideration. 
Perhaps the most striking proof that the banks and neighbour- 
ing country are the creation of the river's deposit rather than that 
- the channel is a natural excavation, is that of the buried or silted 
up houses, which besides is a circumstance of interest in other 
respect; as, for instance, that it goes to show not only the power 
of the Yellow River in changing the configuration of the country 
‘with which its waters come in contact, but also the effects pro- 
Auced by it in the economieal condition of those portions of the 
population whose misfortune it is to inhabit regions coming 
‘within its influence. Such @ region is that through which this 
seotion of the river flows, and where we find many entire villages 
half buried in deposit, and deserted by the greater portion 
of the inhabitants, those who remain being in a poor and miser- 
able condition. ‘The houses are frequently silted up nearly to the 
‘eaves, and have generally been abandoned, though a few have been 
ug out. As an example of this I may mention a joss house within 
a fow yards of a point in the river where the level of the deposit 
was somo ten fect above that of the water. To enter this joss 
house it was necessary to erawl under the eaves, and when inside 
it was evident from alterations that had beon made in the door- 
way ée,, that for some time the inhabitants had attempted to 
accommodate themselves to the constantly diminishing height of 
the building, though since the last year or two apparently they 
hhad been compelled to abandon it. ‘The deposit on the inside 
‘was at precisely the same level as that on the outside, and was 
said by the villagers in the neighbourhood to be twelve Chinese 
feet in depth (say thirteen feet English) and to have been the 
work of fifteen years, or fifteen successive foods of the Yellow 
River. The heads of some of the larger josses still remained 
visible above the mud level, but judging by them the sizo of the 
rest of the figure to which they bolonged, I should say that the 
statement of the villagers was rather exuggerated, and that nine 
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or ten feet (English) depth of deposit would be nearer the mark; 
‘and in this opinion I am borne out by the proportions of the 
building, the height of the river and other circumstances, ‘The 
houses, it may be remarked, in western Shantung and southern 
Chibli, are built of brick and are more solid, and of altogether 
superior construction to those in Kiangnan and eastern Shantung. 
Many have two stories, and in every small village are to be found 
‘one or more of those square, castellated little towers sometimes 
called “watercastles.” 
So little used is the Yellow River above the Grand Canal, and 
arigation on it 4 litle understood, that the people living 
near its banks and even the boatmen themselves seldom know the 
distance from one place to another by the river, but always speak 
by the road, and even then rarely agree, showing 
importance the river is regarded as a means of 
communication, even though no ronds worthy of the name exist 
in its neighbourhood—nothing in fact but more tracks over the 
mud, In the same way information regarding the direction and 
distances of towns lying back from the river ean never be obtained 
with any certainty, and though the boundary line betwoen 
Shantung and Chibli was known approximately, that between 
Chilli and Honan was a subject of the most vaguo statements 
by the people living near the spot. ‘The absence of towns nlon 
ie cones af the siver may to some extant aocount for this Kind 
of ignorance—the only one on the river is the old or former Fan 
(hien) of which there is nothing left. now but a small village and 
vvuined pagoda, the present town of Fan being it is said some 
thirty li to the northwards. Tung-ming-hien is near the river 
but not visible from it—the nearest point is one from which the 
town is said to be distant 12 It in a 8.E. direction. I beliove it 
to bo a place of no importance, and there is certainly no trade 
carried on there by means of the Yellow River. A somewhat 
tedious journey of a fortnight from the Grand Canal brought our 
party on the 4th of November to Lung-mén-kau, the diverging 
point of the old and now courses of the Yellow River and the 
upper limit of the exploration, ‘The breach in the embankment of 
the old river is about a mile in width, and the present channel 
runs, as it were, diagonally through it. ‘The two banks at this 
point are about three miles apart. Near the northern one there is 
~ depression about a quarter ofa mile broad full of small sandhills, 
the only part of the old bed having raaaaene dried up 
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watercourse, ‘This was the maia or low water channel of the old 
river, the artifcial, outer embankments marking only the limit 
attained daring the annual floods. ‘The course of this low-water 
channel, as indicnted by the present river to the west, and the 
line of sand hills to the east of the breach, was not always parallel 
to the lood banks, butmade a winding, tortuons line between them, 
apparently like a natural river, and the point where the breach 
now is was one where the current impinged on the north bank, 
‘Those parts of the bed of the old river lying between the low-water 
channel and either bank are at.a considerable elevation above the 
general level of the neighbouring country, and this is particularly 
apparent at the breach where the bank is seen in section, the outer 
slope being some forty feot in vertical height whilst the inner would 
be about tiventy or twenty-five feet—showing an eleyation of the 
Ded of fifteen or twonty feet new the bank; though as it slopes 
somewhat towards the low water channel the average for the 
whole breadth (exclusive of that channel) would probably not be 
‘more than about fifteen feet. ‘Thus by a mere cursory inspection 
of the neighbourhood of the brench, the eause of the Yellow 
River's change of course is at once apparent, The river had so 
diminished the capacity of its bed, (which by the way was always 
‘an artificial one), by depositing the alluvium with which its 
waters were charged, that the main pressure during the flood 
season lind come to bear on the upper or weaker part of the 
embankments, and no measures having been taken to strengthen 
these or deepen the channel, the grent catastrophe happened 
which with its consequences had hoon predicted by the Abbé 
Hluc* some years before, a entastrophe which has eaused not only 
the devastation by flood of that line of country through whieit 
the river now flows but lis also impoverished to such an extent 
the districts through which it formerly flowed, and which were 
dopendent upon it for irrigation, as to render them almost unin- 
iabitable aud to throw a groat portion of the population ont of 
employment. 








0x ie act ds eave Janne, dans les provinces du Honan ct dx 
iang-son, surplus de deux cents lienx de long, ott plas clové quo le prosque 
totaité de Pimmenso plaine qui forme sa vallée, Co lit eontinnent, toxjours 
3 gerhasner par Pvorneguaoité do vase quo Ia feu chery on pent 

Gvoir pour une époque pen reeulée uno eatnstrophe epowvantable, et qui 
‘portera Ja mort ot le mage dans les contréos qui avoisiueut ee tebe flenve, 
Fang develo erties Re. Tons 23 
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Lung-mén-kau is a small village built along the north bank 
of the old river east of the breach. About ninety li W.S. W. of 
it stands Kai-fung-foo (or Pien-liang-ching asitis more generally 
called) the capital of Honan; and twenty-five or thirty li to the 
8.E. is Lan-i (or Lan-yang) hien, a place that has gone entirely 
to ruin during the last few years. "It consists now of nothing but 
aa few mud and reed houses and is said to have been abandoned 
by the mandarins. A road leads down the old bed and through’ 
Lan-i towards the south, and boats bringing cargoes down the 
river sometimes discharge them at Lung-mén-kau for conveyance 
hy waggon to towns in that direction. Some of these boats bring 
small quantities of good anthracitie coal from the neighbourhood 
of Hoai-king-foo; others iron ware, such as cast pots and pans 
wire, &e,, from places not far distant; all of which aro sent south 
or east by road, Lung-mén-kau having no trade whatever of its 
own, 

After leaving Lung-mén-kau, the river was followed down as 
far as the Grand Canal, which was reached on the 0th 
November. It had been intended as before remarked to have 
‘examined the channel, which leads from Nan-shan (on the Grand 
Canal) to Yt-shan, and runs near the southern “limit” of the 
rivers but the fall of water had been so great since tho first view 
of this channel was obtained on the 17th October that it had 
become impracticable for all but the smallest boats, and seeing 
that the ice had already begun to form on the shallow waters of 
the river, it was thought advisable rather to leave this channel 
unexamined than incur the risk of being frozen in, and Laving to 
transport. the timekeepers overland. However as its length ean 
‘bo scarcely twenty miles, and os it is impracticable for large 
boats except during the summer, but little could have been gained 
Uy visiting it, more especially as the northern parallel channel 
had already been thoroughly examined. At Nan-shan therefore 
‘on the Ist December the exploration came to an end and the 
party returning by way of the Grand Canal arrived at Chinkiang 
‘on the 16th of December. 

‘To sum up shortly the capabilities of the Yellow River for 
navigation, it would seem that a vessel of sufficiently light draft 
to cross the bar, would have no difficulty in ascending the river 
during all but the lowest point of the season as far as ‘Tsi-ho a 
distance approximately of two hundred‘hnd ten statute miles from 
the bar; and were the ruins of the bridge at we place semoved 
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a further distance of fifty-cight miles would be rendered navigable, 
‘making in ell two hundred and sixty-six statute miles from the bar 
toYi-shan. To such craft the shoal three miles below Tsi-ho would 
searcaly be an obstacle, though with the river at its lowest and 
+the vessel loaded to cvoss the bar at high water it would probably 
prove impassable. In many places the bends in the river's course 
are very sharp with spits sometimes projecting from the salient 
angle, but this would certainly be no obstacle to vessels under 
two hundred feet in length, and considering the navigation on the 
Pei-ho, where the curves are still sharper and the river narrower, 
even a greater length might be found practicable, 

All beyond Yii-shan, as far as Lung-mén-kau, must be regarded 
as totally umnavigable, except perhaps the nineteen miles between 
‘Ya-shan and the Grand Canal which could be used during the 
hhigh water season. ‘The difference in the river's level between 
‘the highest and lowest points in the year is something very con- 
sidernble; but until the fuctuations shall have been observed 
throughout a whole year it will be impossible to obtain accurate 
information on this subject. ‘The yearly rise or fall is sometimes 
greater than at others, but taking the November level of last 
Year as a base, and judging of the former by the indications of 
‘the banks and other signs, and of the Intter from native informa- 
tions, I should think that a yearly range of twenty to twenty-two 
feet would not be far fromthe mark, Both rise and fall take 
place very irregularly, and it is said that a fall of three feet in 
one day is a common occurrence especially towards the appronch 
of winter. 

The current during the flood season is of course far stronger 
than when the water is low, but on this subject also little can 
be said in the absence of a whole year’s observations, On the 
26th October at Tid-mén-quan it ran from two and a half to three 
Imots an hone, and at Lo-kau on the Sth November rather under 
four, and near Yit-shan on the Oth about the same, whilst on the 
Iogoon-like section above the canal it was genorally under two. 
Such solitary instances as these however form but a poor guide 
for making a general estimate, and though I blir ‘hat ot the 
lowest point of the season it is not much less than_in November, 
‘yet during the height of the floods it must be nearly double. 











As in the frst paragraphs ofthis poper mention was made of 
southern oF the Ygllow River existing at the present day, 
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it must be explained here that this was caused directly by a rupture. 

‘Though not a subject coming strictly within the province of 
this report, it may not be entirely out of place to notice here the 
rupture of the south bank of the old river near Yang-kiau in 
Honan, about one hundred and fifty li above Kai-fung-foo, which 
occurred in the th chinese month. Not having visited the spot 
my information on this subject is of course derived from the 
natives, who report that the bank is carried away for about three 
i and that the water of the Yellow River flowing through the 
breach floods large tract of country outside the bank, and then 
finds its way into a small river called the Sha, a tributary of the 
‘Whai, which latter fows into the Hung-tsze lake, This breach is 
called Sin-lung-mén-kau, the one lower down being sometimes 
known as Lau-lung-mén-kau, It is said that the authorities are 
trying to repair it in time for next summer's flood, about a third 
of the work being already finished, (in November), and the common 
Deliof is that when the upper one has been closed the lower one 
will be taken in hand and the river made to flow along ita old 
course to the sea. This however would appear to be impossible 
as long as the old bed remains at its present level and to deepen 
it or to raise the embankments would be equally impossible in the 
present disorganised and impoverished state of the country. On 
tho 22nd November, while proceoding up the Yellow River, I had 
‘a corroboration of the statements of the natives regarding a com- 
munication with the southern waters by meeting five or six 
Hung--tsze boats whose people said they had come from Ving-chow 
(or Hing-chow) in Kiangnan by way of the Sha, ‘Theso boats 
‘were said to draw about one feet and ahalf of water, but asthey were 
dropping down with the eurrent no information could be obtained 
concerning the Sha or the communication between the Yellow 
River and the Hung-tsze, a matter of great interest, as should a 
permanent communication be found to exist the Yellow River 
will have to be regarded as én part nothing more than a tributary 
of the Yang-tsze. ‘The amount of water parted with through the 
new breach I believe to be very inconsiderable. 
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ARTICLE X. 


RETROSPECT OF EVENTS IN CIINA AND JAPAN 
DURING THE YEAR 1868, 


=. 


‘Ta year opened with the interesting intelligence that Great 
Britain had resolved on an Abyssinian expedition, and that on 
November 27th, 1867, two millions sterling had beon voted for 
‘that purpose. ‘The resolve was well received throughout the 
empire. ‘The first mail of the year also brought news of the 
execution of the Fenian murderérs at Manchester on November 
Qdth. The precautionary measures taken prevented any out- 
‘break among the largo Irish population of Manchester. 

‘A meeting of land renters in Shanghai on 10th January fixed 
‘the assessment for taxing puxposes to the end of the municipal 
year. Indications of the increased difficulties of municipal gov- 
‘emment in the cosmopolitan settlement of Shanghai were not 
wanting in this meoting. On the 5th January a fire destroyed 
several foreign houses on the French Concession close to the parish 
church, On the 6th the Nienfef rebels threatened the banks of the 
‘Yangtszo, north of Chinkiang, and towards the end of the month 
actually sivept through the importaut town of Hsien-wen-miao, 
taking from it much booty. A letter from the ‘T'sung-le yamen 
pointed out the status of the Chinese members of the mission 
about to start to Europe. 

On the 4th the Costa Rica brought intelligence of the sitecessful 
oponing of Hiogo and Osaka to foreign trade. Mr. Burlingame 
visited Tsong-kio-fan Into in the month to explain the mission to 
Europo, From Japan the startling and melancholy news reach 
us that tho American Admiral Bell and Lieut, Reid had been 
Growned on the bar at Osaka on the 11th. Several important 
bankrupt cases came before the Supreme Court this month, and the 
agitation concerning the appropriation of the Reereation Fund 
will long live in the memory of Shanghai. 

‘Mr. MeLeavy Brown arrived in Fobruary to join the Chinese 
embassy, and on the 1Gth information reached us that Me. ‘I. ‘T. 
Cooper had reached Shaze in Szochuen, and that Mr. Myburgh, 
TI. B. M.'s Consul at Hiogo, was dead. General Napier landed in 
nia on the 4uh. On,the 14th the Hongkong and Shenghai 
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Dank declared a dividend of 12 per cent. and a large resorve, and 
the annual meeting of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. took 
place on the Sst. A most serious fire occurred jin Foochow, 
destroying property to the value of 200,000 tacls. At Osaka 
some hard fighting proved the hopelessness of the Taicoon’s cause, 
his troops were defeated and his palaces burned or plundered. 
Foreigners had to retreat from Osaka in no very pleasant manner. 

Early in March the rebels again threatened Tien-tsin and 
devastated the country close to the capital. ‘The ‘Taotai of 
Shanghai notified that government institutions had been 
established in Shanghai for the gratuitous vaccination of native 
children. In Japan a boat's crew from a French man-of-wat 
were brutally murdered by some soldiers of the Prince of Fizen, 
Ample vengeance was however exacted. Land sales effected in 
Shanghai during the month show an astonishing docroase in 
the value of estates. 

‘Telegraphic nows in April announcod the appointment of 
Ross Browne as Minister to China. On the 11th it was agreed nt 
a meeting of the China Fire Tnsurance Co. to wind the affair up, 
& most unwiso resolution as subsequent events have proved, 
The Mixed Court in the Maloo was opened on the Oth instant. 
Nows por Cudiz on tho 16th announced a murderous attack on 
Sir Harry Parkes while on a visit to his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado of Japan. Sir Harry's life was probably saved by a 
Tapanese noble who was riding by his side. Several men of the 
escort were wounded, none however, fatally. 

Tn May rebellion was still rampant near ‘lion-tsin, and Taku 
‘was abandoned. Great fears were entertained in ‘Iien-tsin that 
the place would be taken. Mr. T. 'T. Cooper had renched the 
western boundary of Szechuon in safety. On tho 4th instant a 
meoting of Iand renters was held at HB. M.’s Consulate, when 
‘a resolution was passed declaring that non-rate paying German 
firms should be excluded from the benefit of municipal institutions. 
A meoting of the Shanghai Cinb to consult with regard to their 
indebtedness to the Recreation Fund ended in nothing. On the 
24th May the Bllora brought the good news that the Abyssinian 
expedition had ended most successfully and gloriously, that 
‘Theodore had been slain, Magdala taken, and all the exptivos 
released. ‘The would be assassin of the Duke of Edinburgh 
in Australia had been sentenced to death. On the 28rd the fine 
P, & O, steamer Benares stranded on Pahermany grony and soon 
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dedame'a total wreck. During May the agitation concerning 
Chefoo gold mines commenced. 

+ In June Shanghai was amused and edified by the celebrated 
trials for libel at the suit of Mr. Barnard. ‘The two defendants 
were fined small sums. ‘The celebrated Vice-roy Teeng-kuo-fin 
visited Shanghai this month. The usual complimentary Consular 
visite were made to, and returned by him. At Kinkiang a curious 
dispute arose between the Taotai and Commissioner of Customs. 
‘The Taotai seems to have got the best of it, as the Commissioner 
hhas been sentelsewhere. Lord Brougham’s death was announced. 
‘The French exploring expedition which had started from Saigon, 
arrived at Hankow after two years absence, during which the 
chief died. ‘The rebels were gradually retreating from near 
Peking. A new sot of rules regarding the settlement of questions 
connected with Customs’ confiscations arrived from Peking, as 
also a long letter from H.B.M.’s Minister regrarding security chops. 
Great excitement was caused by the action of certain Americans - 
who chartered the stermer China to go to the Corea for the 
apparent purpose of unearthing a dead King and taking possession 
of the treasure with which he was supposed to be buried. 

On the 8th July a Court was held at the United States Consulate 
to try P. B. Jenkins for his share in the expedition to the Corea, 
alleged to have been for the purpose of exhuming the body of one 
ofthe Kings. ‘The Court acquitted the accused. A Naval Court 
‘was held about the same time at the British Consulate on the 
Commanding and other oficars of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Benarce, The Commanding officer was acquitted, but 
two of the others had their Certificates suspended for a period of 
six months. On the 8th afurowell dinner was given to Mz. Consul 
‘Winchester on his return to Europe after a service of twenty-five 
years in China and Japan, Messrs, Russell & Co.’s proposal to 
‘erect a jetty opposite to their premises in the British settlement, 
Jed to a prolonged discussion as to the claims of private owners to 
‘the foreshore of the river opposite that settlement. Mossrs. Russell 
& Co. finally withdrew the proposal. Mx. Fitzroy, for many years 
‘Commissionor of Customs at Shanghai, died at Nagasaki on the 
8th. On tho 17th a severe gale passed over the settlement causing 
extonsive floods and resulting in the loss of many native junks. 
On the 29rd Mr. W. Medlast assumed charge of the British 
Consulate a the absence of Mr. Winchester, 
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In Hongkong much dissatisfaction was expressed at éhe action. 
of the Chinesé Goverment in establishing within the limits of the 
Colony certain stations for levying taxes on their subjects, and 
also for placing Custom’s barriers at the several entrances,to the 
Liarbour for the purpose of obtaining contributions from passing 
vessels. 

August opened with the news that the Taotai at Chefoo had 
formally forbidden the working of gold mines in Shantung pro- 
vince, declaring such to be in contravention of the laws of China, 

On the 8rd a very able letter concerning Consular jurisdiction 
over persons on board ships in Chinese waters was issued by Mr. 
Seward, United States Consul General at Shanghai, A Company 
to be called the North-China Steam Navigation Co.for the purpose 
of continuing Messrs. Trautman & Co.’s line of steamers between 
Shanghai and the northern ports was instituted. News from the 
north declared that the rebels lind again entered Shantung, 

Aout tle middle of the month news was received at Shanghai 
that a gross outrage had been committed by a Chinese mob on 
tho persons and property of cortain Missionaries who had taken 
up thifr residence at Yangehowtoo in this provinee, with the inten- 
tion of establishing s permanent Mission. Mr. Medluret pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot to investigate the facts of the case. 

‘he Municipal Couneil having revised bjstons tothe expense 
of keeping prisoners sentenced to hard labour by. the Mixed 
Court, the ‘Tnotai took the opportunity of declaring this punish- 
‘ment to be unsupported by Chinese precedent and in consequence 
abolished it, 

An intercepted despatch from Tseng-kuo-fan Vieorey of the 
Liang Kiang to the central govornment respecting treaty rovision 
was published about this time. While in some respects more 
favourably disposed towards foreign improvements: than might 
ave been expected from its author, there was throughout a marked 
indisposition to accept the altered position of affairs now becoming 
evident even to Chinese statesmen. 

‘Mr, Medinrst having proceeded to Chinkiang and Yangchow 
found that a spirit of hostility to foreigners lind eon aroused in 
with cities, which was fostered if not originally instigated by the 
ruling classes. Under these circumstances he proceeded to 
Nanking to obtain a personal interview with the Viceroy and 
‘urge on him a settlement of the points at issue, which mainly 
consisted ofthe right of esdence undivtarbed iy the interior, and 
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‘algo coripensation for injuries received. While negotiations wore 
proceeding the ill-timed withdrawal of ‘H.M.8. Rinaldo, Com- 
‘hnander Bush, which had aecompanied him so fi, broke off these 





.- negotiations before their conclusion, and led to the whole matter 


Being referred to Peking for adjustment. 

‘News was received of the arrival of Mr. . T. Cooper at Bathang. 

in Thibet on his way to the Indian frontier. ‘The opposition of 

theThiletan authorities combined with wantof funds unfortunately 

gompelled his rotwn after he had assayed to gain the Birman 

frontier through. the territories ruled over by the Panthay, King 
‘of Yunnan, While trying to make arrangements with an officer 

of the Tatter he was hetrayed to the Chinese, by whom he was 

Kept in prison for some time and only let goon his promise to 


= getarn at ouce to Hankow. 


< The erection of telegraph, posts in the British settlement by a 
private firm was made an subject of discussion with reference to 


“> The recurring. question of public and private rights inthe suttle- 


ments. . 

Tk, was announced that the British government had given a 
plot of land near the present Consular Jail to this Society on 
condition thata building should Ue erected thereon for the purposes 

ofa libroxry and museum. 

Early in November a British squadron consisting of the Rodney 
Capt. Heneage, the Rinaldo acting Commander Furguharson, amet 
HLM. gunbost Stancy, accompanied by Mx. Meihurst: went np to 
‘Nanking for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the Yangehow 
Aificultis hitherto refused by the provincial government. A threat 
to soize a now Chineso government gunboat, unless some satis- 
factory arrangement could be arrived at, led to Tseng-kuo-fan 
‘the Vieeroy acceding to all Mr, Medimrst’s demands. A detach- 
‘ment of Seainen and Mariners afterwards proceeded to Yangchow 
where they remained for some fonr weeks having taken up quarters 
in the Hsing-chiao tomple, "The expedition was afterwards joined 
by the Zearus, Comuander Lord ©. Scott. During the stay of 
the forees at Yangchow the utmost order was preserved in the 
city, 

News arrived on the 24th of the death of Mz. ‘Thomas Tajlor 
Meadows H.B.M. Consul at Newehwang. Mz, Meadows was 
a corresponding member of this Soviety, and was well known not 
only in China but in Europe tor his Knowledge of the Chinese 
rope, govern an dang 
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Daring the year few events of importance occurred. ‘The partial 
success of the Burlinghame Mission in the United States seemed 
to raise the hopes of the old obstructive patty, and led to. fixed 
resolution on their part to oppose all changes however needed. * 
Petitions to open mines of coal or metal were persistently refused, 
tind such sinoplo matters as the improvemont ofthe roads lead 
to the coal mines of Pechili were forbidden on the most trivi 
grounds. The negotiations for the revision of the ‘Treaties of 
‘Tientsin were carried on but slowly, Six Rutherford Aleock finding 
it a dificult matter to overcome the prejudices of the authorities 
xo fir ns to obtain any real concession. 
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